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AutHoucH I had frequent opportunities of intercourse 
and considerable correspondence with Dr. Kennedy, yet 
distance of place prevented such close and continuous 
association with him as would have enabled me to do 
adequate justice to his memory. But having been asked 
to prepare this volume for the press, my personal affec- 
tion for him, and admiration of him as a minister of the 
Gospel, induced me to attempt it. 

The present work, therefore, can only be regarded as 
a contribution to a life and labours replete with interest 
and importance. But, such as it is, I entertain the belief 
that it will be heartily welcomed by not a few. 

ALA 


Oxric, January 1887. 
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CHAPTER I. 
YOUTH—-COLLEGE YEARS—SPIRITUAL CHANGE. 


JOHN KENNEDY was born in Killearnan Manse on 1sth 
August 1819. He was fourth son of Rev. John Kennedy, 
minister of that parish. His mother was Jessie Mackenzie, 
daughter of Kenneth Mackenzie, Ledbeg, Assynt ; lineal de- 
scendant of the Mackenzies of Royston. 

The character of Mr. Kennedy, Killearnan, has been fully 
portrayed in “ The Days of the Fathers in Ross-shire.’ We 
need, therefore, only to say here that he was a man of 
eminently saintly life and a preacher of rare unction, whose 
labours were much blessed for the winning of souls to Christ, 
and for the edifying of the Lord’s people, many of whom 
gathered to his ministry from great distances. 

John Kennedy’s home environments were very precious. 
They did not, however, tell sensibly on his spiritual state at 
the time he enjoyed them. But that silent impressions were 
left is evident from his. after poignant regret at not having 
improved these privileges while they lasted. His love and 


admiration of his father were singularly strong; feelings 
A 
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which were prompted not merely by the natural relation, 
but by the excellence of that father’s character. 

He received his early education at the grammar-school of 
his native parish, the most conspicuous part of the instruc- 
tion given there being the Latin language. That he was an 
apt scholar appears in his being able to conjugate a Latin 
verb at six years of age. . 

When about seventeen he was sent to Aberdeen University, 
and went through the usual Arts course. He does not seem 
to have applied himself to his studies at that period with 
more than a moderate degree of diligence, nor to have aimed 
at distinction in his classes. But, from his native vigour of 
mind, he easily obtained the degree of Master of Arts, and 
carried off several prizes, both in books and money. 

During one college vacation he made a tour through 
Scotland, visiting the large cities of his native land and 
places of historic interest. During another vacation he was 
invited by Mr. Lillingstone of Lochalsh to pay him a long 
summer visit. Mr. Lillingstone was an English gentleman 
whose Christian character and influence were widely known, 
as well as his liberal efforts towards the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom. While residing with him, John Kennedy often 
accompanied his host in his yacht, which was supplied with 
Bibles and tracts, to be given to the crews of the vessels so 
frequently passing along the western coast of Scotland, and 
in the distribution of these he took a deep interest. The 
visitors in that hospitable mansion were often the excellent 
of the earth, and association with them was a, lasting benefit. 
Mr. Lillingstone’s ‘name is not now found among the landed 
gentry of Ross-shire, the estate having been sold, but his 
memory lives in the district. 
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COLLEGE YEARS. 3 


Another summer vacation was passed by John Kennedy at 
Kishorn, the residence of his uncle, Mr. Alexander Kennedy. 
It was then he acquired most of the Gaelic he knew, but he 


.did not consider himself a proficient in that language, and 


never studied in it. 

He was, however, always adding to his philological lore 
wherever he went in the Highlands, Angus Munro, Catechist 
at Gairloch, gave him many theological terms which he had 
coined for himself. The intercourse between the two was 
unique. Angus Munro generally had a number of unsolved 
mental and spiritual problems, which he hoped to get solved 
when he met with “ Maishter Ian.” This led to an admiring 
friendship on both sides, for Angus had a most metaphysical 
mind, and in his retired locality lived in a region all his 
own; therefore he was much delighted when he met with 


‘one who could patiently listen to and appreciate his train 


of thought, and help him out of his difficulties. 

In 1840 Mr. Kennedy entered the Divinity Hall. That he 
was not then duly impressed with the importance and responsi- 
bility of the office of ‘the ministry will appear from the fol- 
lowing narrative, furnished by Rev. John Mackay, late of 
Cullen, who was his fellow-student—a narrative which those 


interested in Dr. Kennedy’s life will value, as furnishing an 


account of the time and occasion of that spiritual change 
which, while all-important to himself, gave to his future 
career that elevation of aim and intensity of purpose which 
characterised it. . 

‘Tt was in the winter of 1840 that I became acquainted 
with the late Dr. Kennedy. We were then fellow-students in 
the Established Church Theological Hall, Aberdeen. Thotgh 
occupying separate rooms, we lodged in the same house in 
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School- Hill, which led to our frequent intercourse, We gene- 
rally were companions in our daily walk from the new to the 
old town—a walk rendered necessary by the inconvenient 
arrangement existing before the union of Marischal and 
King’s Colleges, which required attendance at both; Church 
history and Biblical criticism being taught in the one, and 
systematic theology in the other. In common with many 
others, Mr. Kennedy felt that the daily journey in the depth - 
of winter which that arrangement implied was but barely 
compensated by the professorial prelections, which, though un- 
doubtedly able, sound, and evangélical in the letter, and clear 
as an icicle, were at the same time equally cold. They 
certainly were but little fitted to stimulate the youthful 
minds of the students or inspire them with professional 
enthusiasm. ‘To me, however, it brought the advantage of 
almost daily intercourse with Mr. Kennedy, and afforded 
me the best opportunities of becoming acquainted with his 
character and sentiments. Though a most instructive and 
agreeable companion, as it appeared to me, there was not 
much in his conversation to give any ‘special promise of 
that high-toned personal piety and power as a preacher 
by which he afterwards became distinguished. Indeed, the 
stage was then believed to possess nearly as great attractions 
for him as the pulpit, while the fictions of Walter Scott 
occupied fully more of his time than the facts of John 
Calvin’s ‘ Institutes,’ 

‘“‘T am not aware that he ever oe a theatre—at anyrate 
after his enrolment as a student of Divinity; but his taste for 
light literature continued. Apart from this, there was nothing 
in his character or conduct outwardly inconsistent with his 
profession. But to his intimate acquaintances there appeared 
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SPIRITUAL CHANGE. b 


a want of that high sense of the sacredness and solemnity 
of the ministerial office which might ‘be expected in a son of 
‘the minister of Killearnan,’ and that son an aspirant to the 
Gospel ministry. Mr. Kennedy’s religion—if such it can be 
called—seemed to consist of little more than a strong dislike 
to a cold and heartless moderatism, a high admiration and 
peculiarly warm affection for his venerated father, and great 
confidence in the efficacy of that father’s prayers—a confidence 
which, in his own case, proved to be well founded. Scarcely 
had that ‘good and faithful servant’ of Christ entered into 
‘the joy of his Lord,’ ere he heard the glad tidings that his 
prayers were at length answered, and that the younger son, 
‘once dead, was now alive.’ In the ‘joy in heaven’ caused 
by that event, how largely must his glorified spirit have 
shared, and all the more that the death of the father had 
proved the means of the life of the son! To this fact Dr. 
Kennedy himself refers in his prefatory note to the Memoir 
of the ‘ Minister of Kuillearnan’ in his ‘ Days of the Fathers 
in Ross-shire ;’ where, in reference to his father’s death, he 
says—‘The memory of that loss I can bear to recall, as I 
cherish the hope that his death was the means of uniting us 
in bonds that shall never be broken.’ | 

‘¢T have still a vivid recollection of the circumstances con- 
nected with that event which so changed the whole current of 
his life. Early in January of 1841 we were together in his 
room, when our conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of a fellow-student, a native of Killearnan, wearing a very 
sad expression of countenance. Struck with his appearance, 
Mr. Kennedy, who was in a particularly frolicsome humour 
at the time, jocularly asked him, ‘What’s the matter with 


you, man? Have you seen a ghost?’ The young man 
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remained silent, having evidently no heart for the intelligence 
he had come to deliver. Alarmed at his silence, Mr. Kennedy 
anxiously inquired, ‘What has happened? Have you heard 
any bad news from Redcastle?’ ‘It is no good news I have 
heard,’ said the messenger; adding after a pause, ‘I had a 
letter this morning, and I hear your father is seriously ill.’ 
In an instant the whole truth seemed to flash upon him, and 
with a look of anguish he exclaimed, ‘Is my father gone?’ 
‘I fear he is,’ was the sad reply. Without uttering a word, 
Mr. Kennedy turned away slowly, walked into his bedroom, 
and with a half-stifled cry or moan threw himself upon his 
bed, where, without undressing, he lay until an early hour in 
the morning, when he left for home by the ‘ Defiance’ coach 
then running between Aberdeen and Inverness, Within a 
fortnight he returned to Aberdeen another, and to all appear- 
ance a new, man. No change could be more complete than 
that which was visible in his whole nature. His former 
indifference to Divine things had given place in his mind 
to deep seriousness, his self-sufficiency to self-abasement, the 
things of time to the things of eternity—‘ Old things had 
passed away, all things had become new.’ The new song 
alone seemed to be wanting. Perhaps he had not then fully 
closed with the Gospel offer. Whatever was the cause, he did 
not then profess to experience much of the peace which flows 
from believing anda well-grounded assurance of sin forgiven, 
and certainly he knew nothing of those raptures and. high 
Joys of which we now-a-days hear so much, but which too 
often prove so deceptive. His: mind during that period, and 
until the close of the session, appeared to me to be chiefly 
occupied with that deep sense of the majesty and sovereignty 


of God, the purity of the Divine law, and the ‘exceeding sin- 
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A MAN OF PRAYER. 7 


fulness of sin’ which is the best preparative for an intelligent 
and saving appreciation of the Gospel remedy. This state 
of mind was pretty apparent in the popular discourse which 
about this time he had to deliver in the Hall, a discourse 
which was described from the professorial chair as ‘ contain- 
ing much that was excellent, and which gave promise of future 
eminence, but at the same time too Methodistical in its tone 
and spirit ’—a thing which he was advised against. ‘I have 
no ambition for any higher praise,’ was his remark tome on 
our way home ; ‘if that be the spirit of Methodism, I trust it 
shall never cease to be one of the characteristics of my pulpit 
ministrations.’ In fine, though not disposed himself to say 
much on the subject of his change, it was evident to those 
who knew him best that the exercise of his mind and the 
discipline to which he was then subjected were well fitted 
and designed by the Lord to prepare him for future useful- 
ness, and for that place in the Church which he afterwards 
occupied, as one of the ablest, most faithful, and most highly 
honoured of His servants.” 

As narrated above, John Kennedy returned to his home 
immediately on hearing of his father’s death. Arriving at 
Killearnan Manse, he was so overcome that he could not 


‘enter the house, but retired to the garden, and there poured 


out his soul to God. ‘Thither he was followed unobserved 
by Colin Forsyth, a man of God in the neighbourhood, who 
listened to his audible supplications. Referring to this inci- 
dent afterwards, Colin would say, ‘ He became a man of prayer 
before he became a preacher, and to my mind his prayers 
were always ahead of his preaching.”’ 

Of the states of mind through which he passed ere he re- 
turned again to Aberdeen the writer can speak, these having 
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been minutely rehearsed to him by Dr. Kennedy long after- 
wards, and they may be briefly comprehended in three distinct 
aspects. 

(1.) “Indescribable agony of mind under a sense of sin 
against God, especially in the neglect of the admonitions, 
instructions, and example of his father, now lost to him for 
ever, 

(2.) Striving to keep himself from sinking into utter 
despair of God’s mercy by betaking himself to prayer and to 
meditation on passages of Scripture. 

(3.) An apprehension that the way of salvation by 
Jesus Christ was opened in the Gospel to the very chief of 
sinners, 

The means employed to lead him to this apprehension were 
chiefly conversations with Colin Forsyth, who, discerning his 
great distress, spoke to him fitly and seasonably. That “ the 
hope set before him in the Gospel” he sincerely embraced with 
a faith which, though weak in degree compared with his over-. 
whelming misery, was yet saving in its nature, he himself 
afterwards believed; and although it failed to lift him into 
the region of joyful confidence, it yet kept him cleaving to 
the Lord and to His Word of Promise. This may explain 
the foregoing remark of Mr. M‘Kay as to his not appa- 
rently enjoying the full peace of the Gospel on his return 
to Aberdeen. | 

On resuming his studies, he had, from the altered family 
circumstances, now to provide for himself, and became tutor in 
the family of Dr. Henderson of Caskieben. While there he 
formed many friendships which lasted during life, and which 
death itself will not end. The only survivor of that once 
happy family, wrote after his death—‘TI believe, as a family, 
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we all became so attached to him from that time, th 

we did not often have the high privilege of be se at Satage 
he never ceased to exercise an influence over us are him, 
treasure he has left in his bright example to all wh What a 
way came in contact with him !”’ ee 
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CHAPTER II. 
DIARY—-LICENSE—REV. MR. STEWART. 


Ir is with much satisfaction that we are able to present to 
the reader a Diary written by Mr. Kennedy, shortly after 
the deep and. decided spiritual change through which he 
passed, and which is entitled by him “ Annotationes Quoti~ 
diane ” (Daily Jottings). 

If the disclosures of earnest struggles and conflicts made 
in this Diary were to fall only into the hands of those in- 
different to Divine things, that might be a strong dissuasive 
from giving them publicity. But, on the other hand, there 
are many, we trust, who will cordially welcome this record as 
a mirror in which they will see reflected some exercises of 
soul through which, in one stage or other of their spiritual 
history, they themselves have passed. 

The Diary also discovers the source whence Mr. Kennedy’s 
ministry was enriched by its presentation to the people of 
God of their own perplexities and fears—how he could lay 
open to them their own heart-history. The secret lay in his 
having himself passed through these experiences. He was a 
“ Greatheart ” who well knew the road between “the wicket 
gate” and the “celestial city,” and went at the head of 
successive companies of pilgrims, clearing their way of the 
enemies that beset them, discovering to them hidden snares 
and dangers, and cheering them on by word and deed. 





DIARY. 1 
I 


The Diary also gives evidence of his mental vigour and 
matured powers of thought at the early age of twenty-one— 
of his intense aspirations after the knowledge and enjoyment 
of God—of his prayerfulness of spirit and watchfulness over 
heart within and life without, and of his 
Holy Spirit for light and éonsolation. 

The attentive reader will not fail to observe fiwo frequently 
recurring states of mind; first, want of acquiescence in the 
arrangements of God’s dealing with man in a covenant that re- 
quired perfect obedience, but with which he becomes at length 
fully and adoringly satisfied ; and second, his resting his con- 
fidence Godward solely on the free promise of Christ—“ Him 
that cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast out,” 


dependence on the 


‘‘ ANNOTATIONES QUOTIDIANA. 


“September 24th, 1841.—Felt this morning while on my 
knees somewhat humbled and assured when reflecting on, and 
being enabled in a measure to appropriate, the free offer of . 
Christ, with -all His fulness and in all His offices. On going 
downstairs was tempted by Satan to believe that I had 
renounced Christ. Relieved by these three short but un- 
speakably rich words, ‘In no wise’ (John vi. 37). What if the 
Bible wanted them! Found a hell within me rebelling during 
the day against God’s right to charge the guilt of sin. Oh 
the flinty hardness of my heart, equalled only by its rebellion 
against the Creator, the Author of the law, the Ruler of provi- 
dence, and the God of salvation ! Wherever God is to be seen 
and found, thither will the hellish enmity of the human heart 
pursue to dishonour His holy name to His face, and vent its 
weak but infernal malice against the Most High. What is 
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hell 1—a placo where carnal hearts afe unbridled by the justice 
of the Almighty, renouncing the restraints of His mercy and 
pity. Oh to have higher conceptions of the Almighty in His 
moral perfections, as shining forth in the sufferings of Christ, 
so as to make synonymous the terms, sin and hell/ Lord, 
bring me down to my own place, so as to give Thine to Thee. 
Oh that I could feel somewhat of the power, of the glory, of 
the love, and the infinity of the humiliation of the Son of God, 
as illustrated in Phil ii. 6-8, and that I could comprehend 
that the death on the Cross'was the death of God manifested 
in the flesh, and how the merit of such a death. is infinite, 
how His life was more than an equivalent to justice for the 
lives of millions of sinful worms! I stumble on some un- 
known ledge which causes me to fall short of soul satisfaction 
in the death of Christ. May the Spirit of grace teach and 
lead me. Ignorance, enmity, and the devil are strong when 


—— ee 


they go together, and all the three lay snares for my under- 
standing ; but the Holy Ghost is almighty. 

“‘ o5¢h.—Experienced while engaged in prayer somewhat of 
soul satisfaction in viewing the sufferings of Christ. Oh to 
find shore on the interminable continent of His Godhead and 
personality ! See more of the holiness and justice of God 
than I experience of the drawing power of the love of Christ 
—am more engaged with the odiousness of sin than the love 
of the Redeemer. ‘Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.’ What a wonder that He waited at my door for 
a second refusal! Fear I have not given Him my heart. I 
think I may say I would give it to none else. Were I assured 
that He would receive my soul, ’twere easier to give Him the 
heart, Blessed be His name for John vi. 37. My notions of 
faith need to be simplified; I do not yet comprehend the 
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Gospel, Isaiah lv. 1-3, particularly last clause of second verge - 
‘Hearken diligently unto Me, and eat ye that which ‘ 
good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness,’ How rich | 
how Divinely generous! Let your soul delight itself in the 
person, work, offices, of Christ, andin Hig free and sovereign 
fulness of grace. I need to be drawn by the cords of 
love. Oh to be the captive of His love! Then indeed might 
I hug my chains. To refuse to come to Christ is to deny 
Him ‘the fruit of the travail of Hig soul.’ How wonder- 
ful to come, even for me, to come and to afford Him this— 
to allow Him to enjoy this dearly-earned fruit ! ‘Come,’ 
‘take,’ ‘eat,’ ‘receive,’ ‘hear,’ ‘hearken,’ all express the 
simplicity of faith. ‘All things are now ready.’ Faith 
is the eating of a prepared feast—the assent to the truth 


- that the feast is prepared, and the taking of what is freely 


given ; ‘therefore it is of faith that it might be by grace.’ 
Faith when ‘properly understood brightens the idea of grace. 
How different are the effects of a carnal and legal notion of 
faith! Never does a sinner cease to work till he begins to 
believe. O Lord, preserve me from stumbling on the dark 
mountains to rise no’ more! ‘Blessed are the people who 
know the joyful sound.’ ine 
“26th, Sabbath.—From 6 to 9 A.M. was engaged in reading 
and prayer. Felt somewhat of the power of the amazing love 
of Christ, and somewhat of the odiousness and awfulness of 
sin, as it is to be seen in the sufferings of Christ. Was very 


--eomfortable, and was enabled to appropriate the unspeakable 


gift. Viewed Christ as in the free offer, but was unable to 
establish the Scripture connection between the Father and the 
Son in the great work of salvation in relation to the coming 
sinner, owing to my blindness and carnality. When in church 
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my mind was much engaged with 1 Peter i. 21: ‘ Who by Him 
do believe in God, that raised Him up from the dead, and gave 
Him glory; that your faith and hope might be in God,’ and 
harassed much with’ fears that my faith was misplaced—led 
since to view Christ as the way to God, and engaged with 
2 Cor vy. 18-21, but not able to comprehend verse 218t, ‘For 
He hath made Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in Him ;’ and 
though I see more in Christ’s sufferings than before—much 
more—yet still I cannot, in the sincerity of my heart, say, J 
see—though I dare not but believe, in spite of Satan and an evil 
heart, that ‘He is the just God and the Saviour’ who is a 
God in Christ. Oh to be taught of God—to be humbled in 
the dust, to hate sin—to see Christ glorified—to have a heart 
to love Him, and to esteem all else as nothing | 

‘“‘ o4th.—I was once that I could but thank the Lord for 


two things—/irst, that I was not in hell; and second, that I 


was not a devil; when under a conviction of my awful con- 
dition before the Almighty with a hell of corruption raging 
within me! But ‘thanks be to God for His unspeakable 


gift.’ My lesser causes of gratitude are as numerous as the 


stars, and what is to meet them all within my heart? Had 
I to do with a fellow-worm, and were his power almighty, 
and did I treat him as I have done God, I would not be 
suffered to live a moment. Unspeakable forbearance on 
His part—unutterable daring and madness on mine, reduc- 
ing the High and Holy One beneath the level of a vile 
worm! What flinty hardness of heart have I when I could 
write such a sentence, and the tie which binds soul and body 
remain unbroken! God’s forbearance to a sinner out of 
Christ arises from the hands of justice being bound by the 
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“IN NO WISH.” 18 


cords of mercy. In the forbearance of God in Christ there 
is the entire might of Deity. Oh to be in the stronghold | 
I still continue to stumble on the relation which God the 
Father and Christ, as presented to the View of faith, hold 
with reference to the sinner. View Christ now as the 
Mediator more than I did, and when brought to view Him 
thus as the way, cannot stand with confidence before the 
Judge to beg the pardon of all my sins, both from legal fears 
and want of enlightened sensible satisfaction with the atone- 
ment of Christ. Have fears of attributing so much influence 
to His Godhead or Divinity over the merit of His suffer- 
ings, as I see to be necessary to render them a satisfaction 
to infinite justice, lest I should blaspheme. Perhaps Satan is 
only trying to engage me with these fears to keep me longer 


in chains. I fear, also, that I have not known anything of 
true faith in Jesus, because I see not the complete value of 


His atonement to Divine justice, and because the burden 
of my sins is too light. But oh the precious words, ‘In no 
wise!’ Guide me, Lord, safely and surely. 

“29th. — Passed to-day, while coming from Achany to 
Creich, a place where a few days ago a poor wretch hanged 
himself. Before coming to the spot was graciously permitted 
to taste some comfort from the hope set before me. That 


' which peculiarly displays the considerate condescension of 


the Almighty—the appointment of men of like passions with 
ourselves to convey His mind and will to us in the ministra- 
tion of the Gospel—is the very thing which I took, and take, 
as the occasion of strengthening my indifference. What 
nature has been so honoured as that of man? It was in it 
that the great redemption was wrought out; it is through 
it that it is applied... When thinking of the adaptation of 
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the Saviour to the great work which He undertook, for the 
first time remarked, and was more than satisfied with, the 
infinite satisfaction which the law must have received from 
the internal holiness of Him who was made under it, 

‘ z0th.— Was much engaged this forenoon with the subject 
of Christ’s obedience. From the manner in which that pas- 
sage, ‘God looketh upon the heart,’ came into my mind, 
and from its power, I must view it as the key to unlock 
this subject and disclose the glory of Christ’s obedience, 
Was relieved much by viewing the subject in this light, 
An action is only good or bad as it is the result of a motive 
which bears either character. Christ was a Divine person, 
and as such made under the law. His actions were in ac- 
cordance with the rules of this law. His motives originated 


in Divine principles—Gal. iv. 4: ‘But when the fulness of 


time was come, God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law.’ The whole weight of infinite holiness 
was therefore cast into the scale held out by the law before 
the surety. Was it not satisfied ?—or rather was not the 
Holy God fully satisfied with the obedience of Him who was 
‘the brightness of His glory and the express image of His 
person?’ Read part of Owen on ‘The Person of Christ,’ 
who notices and meets the objections which have passed 
through my mind. Satan is ever the same, and so is the 
carnal mind, Read part of Owen on ‘Indwelling Sin ;’ could 
add my Amen to what he describes of some of the actings 
of the carnal mind. Read Butler’s ‘ Analogy ;’ found it quite 
easy to understand, but more difficult to remember. 

“ October.—Was much harassed this forenoon by confused 
views of faith. Fear I know nothing of its exercise at all. 


I am so apt to have an opinion of faith for every term used 


Be il based 
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THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 17 


to express its exercise. Fear that I view faith too much 
as my ground of safety, and rest more on my receiving of 
Christ than on Christ Himself. ‘Come, for all things are 
now ready,’ has been before my mind; see more in it offered 
to me than I can venture to appropriate. That ‘the Son 
of Man is come to seek and save the lost’ enables me to cast 
my soul at His feet. Read part of Owen on ‘The Person of 
Christ,’ and have clearer views on that subject—more awed 
and humbled and amazed than ever. May the Lord shed 
His light on the Scripture descriptions of Christ’s person, for 
my fears are not all swept away. | 

“‘ 4th.— Attended a prayer-meeting—was revived, and felt 
comfortable in the evening with some glimpses of the efficacy of 


Christ’s blood. Read Owen on part of Heb., chaps. iv. and ‘ix. 


Comforted with some sense of the love of Christ. 
‘“‘ sth.—Felt in prayer ardent desire for the love of Christ, 


and longing after holiness. Oh to have my heart filled by 


views of Christ’s glory and drawn forth after Him by the 
cords of love! | | 

‘“¢ 6th.—In the evening read Owen on the love of Christ— 
was more amazed than softened—and on the constitution 
of Christ’s person, and felt quite overpowered and bewildered, 
but still unsatisfied with His sufferings. While reading and 
singing the 8th Psalm felt humbled. Was led to see more 
of the justice of God in the dealings of the first covenant, 


and could justify Him for sending me to hell on drawing 


the first breath in this world. Fear that I depend more on 
Owen than on the Holy Spirit for satisfying my mind. I 
would give myself into the hands of free and sovereign gracé 
and infinite wisdom to teach as seems meet for God’s glory. 


aaa 


Haunted of late and during this day with atheistic sugges- © 


B 
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tions and temptations against the inspiration of Scripture, 
I try to give them no quarter, but they recur. O Almighty 
One, preserve me! If there were no God, Satan would only 
lead me to believe there was; and if the Scriptures were nof 
inspired, Satan would do all he could to make me believe 
them. How could Satan himself have an existence unless 
there was a Creator? and his desire to blaspheme Scripture 
only proves it to be from God. That these suggestions are 
from him is proved: by their being so sudden, involuntary, 
and contrary to my frame of mind; let all tend to drive me 
closer to the refuge and the fulness. 

“8th, —There never was, I verily believe, such a heart or 
case as mine on this side of hell. What the Lord may do 
He only knows, but ‘He will in no wise cast out.’ In the 
evening I went over the Scripture proofs of Christ’s divinity, 
and after reading Isaiah vi—particularly the account of the 
cherubim covering their faces and feet—the thought came 
to my mind, What will you answer when called before the 
judgment-seat and asked, How did you employ these feet? 
And so on with all the powers of my soul and organs of my 
body, and along with each came a catalogue of sins, Then 
these two passages rushed into my mind: ‘As [I live, the 
sinner shall not go unpunished,’ and ‘We must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ.’ I fell on my knees, 
but could not open my lips. ‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ rang in . 
my ears, and I felt as if my breast were rending, Still, 
with all this torture, I felt something that refused to yield, 
and a hope still rose above the waters from John vi. 37. I 
looked upon this as from the hands of Christ, and with Him 
afterwards I left myself, to give or withhold as would be 
most for His glory. 





| 
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GOD'S RICH GRACE. - 19 


« yath.—Took up in the forenoon that wonderful book of 
Qwen’s, ‘ The Person of Christ,’ and, as Providence directed, 
my attention was drawn to the chapter entitled ‘ An humble 
inquiry into the wisdom of God as displayed in the constitu- 
tion of the person of Christ.” The first part on the first sin 
and its consequences, I must regard as indeed sent of God to 


~ my soul, for it placed the awfulness of the guilt of that sin in 


an overpowering light before my mind, and forced down the 
awful outbreakings of my heart against the transactions of 
the first covenant very much indeed—at some short inter- 
vals, it suppressed them, and it certainly served to magnify 
in the view of my mind the rich grace of God more than 
any other considerations which had ever been before my 
thoughts. | / | 


“ ath.—Still continue dead, dark, and insensible; never 


more in need of a word of power from the lips of Christ. 
‘The expectation of the poor shall not be lost for aye’—oh 
to be enabled to come under the shade of even this: all my 


hopes are from Christ as held forth in Isa. lxi.: ‘The Spirit 


of the Lord God is upon me,’ &c.; also, ‘Wait on the Lord’ 
(Ps. xxvii.) J will wait till cast off, though of all men most 
miserable as to the state of my mind. I know not whether 
the Lord may summon me to the foot of Mount Sinai or to 
the foot. of the cross to make me feel my awful condition 
and remove ‘my insensibility.’ Let Him do unto me as 
seemeth good in His sight, only let Him be speaking to my 
soul. | | | 

*‘15¢h.—Travelled from Dornoch to Redcastle. My mind 
was getting more lively as I was getting near home, reflecting 
on that passage, ‘Ye are complete in Him.’ All I can realise 
properly is my want of heart-love to Christ. 
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“ 16th.—Got a glimpse of the Just God in the death of Hig 
Son. Oh to have my eyes opened, my heart quickened, and 
my soul enlivened by blessed Jesus! O Lord, come and drop 


from Thy generous lips a word in season to my soul. I need 
it; Thou wilt not miss it, and it will not tarnish Thy glory— 


I wait for Thee ! 

“ oth, Sabbath.—Found considerable freedom in the morn. © 
ing in pleading for a revival in the parish when Ps, ], ii. 
came powerfully before my mind, and continued so during 
most of the day. Was pleased with .D ’s * sermons, par- 
ticularly the Gaelic sermon on the words ‘ His blood.’ Thought 
I felt satisfied with the blood. In the evening engaged with 
the Sabbath scholars; was tried with my prayers afterwards, 
for saying too much and feeling too little. | 

‘ 19th.—My mind continuing heavy and hard as a mill- 


stone, in the same frame as for some time back. The Lord 
His mercy in Christ is free 





- can rescue me; none else can. 
and sovereign, His power almighty, and He hath said that - 


‘He will in no‘wise cast out’ from a refuge to which He 
Himself has called me, Daniel ix. I read to-day. The words 
‘The great and dreadful God’ impressed my mind; I could 
not follow the confessions of the prophet. 

“20th.—Came to see to-day that I had been separating 
the Saviour too much from God, and viewing Him as a 
different Being altogether. ‘Trust in the Lord Jehovah’ 
came ,before my mind in this light. Trust in the Lord on 
account of what Christ hath done to enable Him consistently 
to exercise mercy from which I am not excluded, Found 
peace and quietness in receiving the free offer, and in taking 


: His brother, Rev. Donald Kennedy, who succeeded his father as minister 
of Killearnan, 


“TRUST” AND “ Comn,” 21 


+n some new relations between the Lord and Salvation, Still 
hard and insensible to the enormity of my sins, 

“a1st—Was led during the day to view sin as related 
to the character of the Almighty as immediately against 
the holiness of God. ‘He willeth not the death of the 
sinner’ manifests the existence of mercy, and shows that Cod 
has been, as it were, compelled by sinners to punish them. 
Oh to carry such views of the Almighty to the consideration 
of the first covenant, and above all to behold Him in this 
light as bruising His beloved. ‘Trust ye in the Lord’ is the 
command denoting the urgency of Divine mercy. Was also 
comforted by the words, ‘I said not to the seed of Jacob, Seek 
ye my face in vain.’ See some glimpses of the consistency 
between ‘Trust in the Lord’ and the words of Christ, ‘Come 
unto Me,’ and pray to be guarded against separating the 
Saviour from the ‘ Just God.’ 

‘*23d.—Leaving my soul with the Lord to.do unto me as 
seemeth good in His sight, in grace, and in providence. 
Found considerable earnestness of soul and simple hope in 
laying my case before the Lord. Perhaps the Lord is teach- 
ing me that the offer of Christ is not dependent in any way 
on conviction of sin, and that I am thus brought out from 
resting on my convictions as I have often done. Itis written— 
and this is enough for safety though not for comfort—‘1 
will in no wise cast out,’ 

“24th, Sabbath.—Overslept in the morning, and self-re-. 
proached for some time afterwards. Continued dissatisfied and 
unsettled during the day. Felt considerable relief while en- 
gaged with the children in the evening, and a breaking up of my 
hardness while reading and speaking from Rom. ii. Had in- 
tense earnestness and wrestling of soul afterwards in pleading 
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for deliverance from the awful state of mind in which I hayo 
been for some time, and felt a hope that deliverance was near 

“anth,—Felt during the day that I could with less dig. 
honour to the Almighty look back upon my former life, ang 
could feel a little of the burden of guilt. Oh that I were 
brought, at whatever cost and in any way that most accords 
with the glory of the Almighty, to that state of mind in 
which His free grace would appear wonderful and rich, and 
myself as nothing, a vile nothing in His presence! Thought 
of what a wonderful sight it will be on the last day to see 
human nature on the throne of judgment in the person of 
the Great Judge! 

‘‘ 28¢h.—In the evening the tempter was iaaweiliee blas. 
phemous thoughts against the Author of Scripture on account 
of its obscurity and want of systematic arrangement in the 
_ statement of doctrines. Was enabled to repel it by the 
consideration that if there was a clear systematic arrange- 
ment of doctrines in Scripture, men would be less dependent 
on the Spirit, the interpreter; and there would be more en- 
couragement to hypocrisy. 

“‘ 29th.—Mind volatile and unfixed during the day. At 
prayer in the evening, in the family at home, found consider- 
able freedom, but fear the effect of public prayer. 

“ 30th.—Found more sweetness and liberty in prayer 
to-day than ever I did, from the passage, ‘Let your soul 
delight itself in fatness.’ The freedom, the richness of the 
Gospel | 

31st, Sabbath. ee enjoyed wasitial during this day 
from the passage, ‘Let. your soul delight itself in fatness.’ 
Saw the whole provision of the covenant treasured up in 
Christ afresh offered to me by God. Had considerable free- 
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jom in prayer in the Sabbath-school, but was tried with it 
i 


afterwards with fears lest I was merely talking and qui 
hypocritical in what I was saying. id 

cael eee the prayer-meeting to-day was again 
tried with misgivings about the first covenant transaction 
(olin: Forsyth in prayer said that § although man lost his 
power to obey, the Almighty lost not His ri ght to exact.’ 
This is what 1 need to believe. He does not willingly afitict 
any one. He is bound by the law of His nature to punish 
sin In the persons of those who fell in Adam. The punish- 
ment is measured by justice according to the transgression 
of the act, from the infinite holiness of the Almighty ex- 
pressed in the law. Oh that the Lord brought me out of 
this snare by His own effectual power, to the praise of His 
free and sovereign grace! Was led this evening in prayer 
to view Christ as the way to the Father; His work as the 

ground of trust, the invitation as the warrant. Oh to be 
taught the import of Ps. lxxxix. 13-15 | 

‘“2d,—Continuing to look to God in Christ, but more per- 
plexed with the relation of the coming sinner to God through 
Christ. In appropriating Christ and resting upon Him with- 
out looking further, I feel more comfort than when looking to 
the mercy of God in Christ, and viewing Jesus as the way. 
Christ is God, but still there is an advancing through Him as 
Mediator and as the way to God. ‘Who by Him do believe in 
God, that raised Him from the dead that your faith and hope 
might be in God.’ ‘Believing in Christ as the way is believing 
in God ‘ by Him,’ and receiving Him as such from God that He 
might be reconciled to and might pardon the sinner, Although 
in no sense is the Second Person different from the First, yet 
there is a difference as respects the office of Mediator. Oh 
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teach Thou me, who alone teachest savingly and to profit, 
Heard D preach at Croftnacrioch school-house in tho 
evening—never heard him with greater pleasure —earnest, 
impressive, and clear, Felt impressed during the lag} 
singing with the last three verses of Psalm lxxv. 

“2d, Continuing to be harassed with perplexing ignorance 
regarding the relation between God and the Mediator ip 
reference to the invitations of the Gospel. God required satis. 
faction to His justice and holiness before He could show 
‘mercy to the sinner, and mercy which He purposed to show, 
His own Son gave Him this satisfaction ; and having received 
it, He calls on sinners to believe in His Son, as the Saviour of 
the lost. The coming sinner therefore looks to the Mediator 
as having made atonement, and through Him as the way to 
God, for that mercy which Christ enabled Him to exercise ; 
and regards Christ as the Redeemer, having all fulness 
treasured up in Him by the goodwill of the Father. 

“ Had great freedom and enlargement of view in prayer at 
worship in the evening, and afterwards haunted with fears 
that it was all in the head. 

‘4th. Knew this morning what it was to want the same 
freedom in public prayer. Had a clearer view, while engaged 
in prayer out in the field, of the aspect of faith which was 
presented to my mind yesterday. Bound up in prayer at 
worship in the evening, and lost the application of the view 
of faith formerly before my mind. 

“eth. Felt bound up at family prayer. in the morning. I 
fear I may have tempted the Lord by being dissatisfied with 
what I experienced of freedom in public prayer. Had a short 
view of the love of the suffering Saviour, and was enabled to 
bring it to bear on my own cancer of sin. | 
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“ath. Sabbath.—My frame of mind durin g the day was that 

of simple reference of all my soul concerns to a G 
and leaving it with Him to bring all to Pass as shall be for 
His own glory. Was timeously refreshed in the morning by 
the words, ‘The Lord waiteth to be gracious,’ I used to be 


od in Christ, 


tried with fears, that although I came through Christ unto 


Him, He might not undertake my case; but these words pre- 
sented the Lord before my mind as waiting to receive my soul, 
and to undertake to accomplish all for 


and in me, and with 
Him, therefore, I left my case. 


“In prayer I was led to a clear view of the security of those 
who are in Christ—every attribute is a defence and a fountain 
of blessing; from justice they receive pardon, from power 
defence, from holiness sanctification, from truth a seal of 
safety, and from mercy free and sovereign comes the whole 
action of God in their favour. 

“‘ oth.—My mind occupied with a consideration of that mar- 
vellous reversion which takes place in the relation between 
the sinner and the attributes of God when he believes in 
Christ. They are then the defence of the stronghold to 
which he has fled, viz., Christ. Had considerable enlarge- 
ment in prayer at worship in the evening. | 

 toth.—In the evening was permitted, or rather enabled, 
to confess without blasphemy the justice of the Almighty, and 
my obnoxiousness. to Divine wrath from my fall in Adam, 
while on my knees in my glorified father’s study. Expecting 
to be brought out of this deep mire, in which I have been 
80 long entangled, from the intense earnestness of soul with 
which I was permitted on Sabbath evening to plead for 
deliverance from it. The time was but short, but I thank 
the Lord for it, in which I was subdued into acquiescence 
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with the dispensation of the first covenant; and it wag 
gradually brought about by a consideration of the charactor 
of the Just and Holy One in connection with the passage, 
‘He doth not willingly afflict.’ O Lord, preserve me from 
this awful depth again; permit me not to provoke Thee to 
leave me to fall back again. 

“11th,—Heard from John Logan to-day. He drew my 
attention to Hosea vi. 2, 3, Luke xix 1o, and John xii. 28: 
‘Father, glorify Thy name.’ Then came there a voice from 
heaven, saying, I have both glorified it, and will glorify it 
again.’ This last passage laid hold of my mind. Ob for 
soul satisfaction in the sufferings of Christ! While engaged 
in prayer to-night was led to view faith with respect to the 
priestly office of Christ as in God, because in that capacity 
Christ is the way ; but when viewing the aspect of faith to the 
other offices of Christ, could not for a short time see how, in 
reference to these, my faith and hope might be in God. Was — 
soon relieved by considering Christ as under the anointing of 
the Father, as His commissioned servant, and the act of faith 
with reference to Christ as Prophet and King is, as it were, 
the soul permitting the Redeemer to exercise in and upon it 
those offices for which He has been specially set apart by the 
Father. Thus, then, faith and hope even with respect to 
these is 7 God, who gave, sent, and anointed. Isa. Ixi. 1, 
John xii. 44: ‘Jesus cried and said, He that believeth, — 
believeth not on Me, but on Him that sent Me.” 

‘72th,—My mind was rather inactive during the day. At 
worship Matt. xxvi. 38-44, the passage beginning, ‘Then 
saith He unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death; tarry ye here, and watch with Me,” &., laid 
powerful hold of my mind, and I was permitted to see more 
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in the sufferings of Christ than ever I did. The ‘Blessed 
One subjected to the wrath of the Father, with His sin- 
maddened creatures let loose upon Him, along with the 
powers of darkness, and He, too, a Divine person suffering on 
the very earth which His own hand had formed, and for His 
rebellious creatures! Oh what must have been the strength 
of that love which bore Him through! How cold and callous 
is my heart ! how dead, how dark! how sin-encrusted! Oh to 
have my soul put into the hands of merciful Omnipotence, to 
bring it back and restore it to the love in which it rested 
when the Almighty fashioned it! Oh win my whole soul, 
blessed Saviour, to Thyself and service! My mind sometimes 
engaged with what may be my duty in prospect of the Com- 
munion next week as to communicating. The command never 
varies, and this is the warrant, and if the Lord impresses 
on my soul the authority of the command, in His strength 
I will go; but I leave myself in His hands, to do with 
me in reference to it as seemeth good in His sight. Felt con- 
siderable earnestness of soul in pleading that Christ were 
glorified before my view in His person and work, that I might 
experience soul satisfaction in Him, with whom the Father is 
well pleased. I give Him my blind eyes that He may open 
them on His own glory. Have fears that I feel not my awful 
guilt aright. If it be the Lord’s will, I would rather see it 
in the cross of Christ than in the fire of Sinai; His will be 
done. | : 
“13th.—During family prayer in the morning the com- 
mand, ‘Do this in remembrance of Me,’ came before my 
mind with such power that I was constrained to promise 
Obedience. The expression of my father which he usually 
employed when serving a table now spoke to me, ‘ Do this in 
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remembrance of Me, who remembered you in your low and 
lost estate,’ 

“rath, Sabbath—My mind again fell into the wonted 
channel of misgiving and stubbornness in reference to my 
fallin Adam. Reasoning down the blasphemer is impossible ; 
well may I know this to my cost. A consideration of the 
character of the Almighty alone succeeded in making any 
impression hitherto, and in looking into Robert Hall’s ‘ Help 
to Zion’s Travellers,’ found this affirmed to be the only way 
in which the heart can be brought to feel the self-prostration 
of the fall, and to believe that the soul has been self-destroyed 
in Adam. Found ease in speaking to the children in the 
evening. My heart was hid for a while, that it might not 
frighten me into silence. | 

‘¢ reth.—My mind continuing harassed in reference to the 
same point, oh how much J lose from not having proper views 
of my self-destruction in Adam! Without this, grace is con- 
verted into debt, justice is aspersed, holiness tarnished, truth 
impugned, love unfelt, the Gospel despoiled of its glory, my 
soul unsubdued and unhumbled, and my heart unbroken. 
Without this I cannot rightly appropriate a single sin. The 
Almighty is blasphemed and Satan triumphs, I cast my soul 
into the arms of Ommnipotence ; let Him do unto me as shall 
be for His glory, as to the time, way, and means in which I 
shall be delivered. For a few minutes at the prayer-meeting 
felt something of what I aim at, produced by a consideration 
of the holiness and justice of the Almighty. Oh! I wait for 
Thy time, Lord, but ‘ mine eyes do fail with looking long.’ 

‘17th.—To-morrow is the humiliation day. Sat up till 
3 A.M. to plead with the Lord in reference to coming duties. 
Was led to Isa. xxx:, and found there what suited the state 
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of my mind, and was encouraged to leave my soul in the 
hands of the Lord to do with and in it as seemed pan i in His 
sight. 

« 78th.— Humiliation day. Heard Mr. James Macdonald 
preach from John iii. 16, and would wish to be thankful that 
I did. Got some glimpses both of the greatness and of the 
freeness of the love of Christ. I was enabled to realise my 
sin and fall in Adam a little more simply and thoroughly, 
and had some sense of my sin also. 

“ roth.—Seli-examination day. Found nothing come home 
to my soul to-day in church, and felt the blank. ‘In Adam | 
all died, for that all have sinned’ in him. Oh to be taught by 


the Spirit, Rom. v.! The soul of Adam was loved in his state 


of innocence because it bore God’s image, and when the cause 
of love was thrown away by Adam, and by me in Adam, then 
was this love withdrawn. But the everlasting sovereign love 
of God to lost sinners has no cause beyond His own will, and 
its object is the person, not the character ; therefore it cannot 
change ; because He who loves is unchangeable ; and it cannot 
cease, because He who loves is immortal. 

“ 20th.—Preparation day. My mind taken up about my 
duty on the morrow. ‘The glimpses of the love I get spur me 
on, but this is not my warrant, and I dare not go on the 
strength of this. I spoke to Colin Forsyth in the evening, 
and he told me that I would require to rise a step higher for 
my warrant than the feeling of the command; that the real 
warrant is an apprehension of the authority of Christ an the 
ordinance. Was led to this in some measure in the evening. 

“‘ arst,—Communion Sabbath. Continuing in view of com- 
municating in the same frame of mind. Had a sweet sense 
of the suitableness of Christ before going out to church. 
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Heard Donald preach from Isa. lit. 6. I liked the sermon 


very much, particularly the last part referring to the Father's 
act of laying on Him the iniquities of His people. During the 
services in the school-house the command of Christ, ‘Take 
my yoke upon you,’ with the command immediately before, 
‘Come unto Me,’ came before my mind, and it spurred me 
on to obey the command, ‘ Do this in remembrance i Me.’ 
On going into church after the English services sea over, I 
had a view of the sufferings of Christ, as bearing my own 
sins, which completely overcame me, along with the awfully 
important duty before me. I went forward, but for a short 
time felt strong temptations and fears, and afterwards a simple 
clear perception of the freeness of the covenant-fulness in and 


with Christ. 
“Sat up latewith Colin Forsyth ; conversed about temptation 


to Atheism, when he mentioned having been three years under 
these temptations, and the terrible state he was in ; and that 
it would not do to be keeping them off, but to come with them 
to the blood of Christ. Now, I had been in the habit of keep- 
ing them away without at last distressing myself about it for 
two reasons; first, I looked upon them as from Satan, and not 
my sin; and secondly, I knew them to be such as are common 
to God’s people, and I was not cast down. Colin said this 
would not do, that the Lord would not allow this.’ This put 
my mind in a sad state, and filled me with doubts and fears 

and shame at my hardness and daring conduct with sin and 
the Almighty. I prayed the Lord to let me know whether 

the sin lay at my own door or Satan’s, and to bring home my 


z 


real guilt on my conscience. 
‘‘22d.—My doubts and fears continued in the fore pa 


of the day. Mr. Macdonald, Ferintosh, preached all day—in 
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- Gaelic on ‘the Judgment,’ in English on the words, ‘ Look 
unto Me, all ye ends of the earth,’ &., the froeness of the 
call clearly laid open, meeting my doubts ag to the genuine- 
ness of my faith, from the little sense of guilt I had and 
have in viewing Christ in the office of Priest. My person 
is under the curse by nature, my mind is dark and benighted, 
and my heart hellish and rebellious. Christ as the Priest 
removes the curse from the person, as the Prophet the blind- 
ness from the mind, and as the King rules the heart. Now, 
when first visited with the power of a free offer of Christ, 
I was oppressed with the littleness of my sensible burden 
of guilt, and this made me look more to the offices of Prophet 
and King for the supply of my immediate wants, and diverted 
my mind from the priestly office. Perhaps the Lord was thus © 
weaning me from resting on convictions of sin. 

“23d and 24th.—Continuing under fears regarding the 
genuineness of my closing with Christ, yet keeping hold 
of John vi. 37, ‘Him that cometh to Me I will in no wise 
cast out,’ 

“ 25th.—I had a melting view of the sufferings of Christ, 
ashamed of the awfully hardened and ungrateful sin of 
despising Him, and of my light views of sin. 

“ 26th.—Felt this evening a more real appropriating sense 
of my sin than ever before, as having trampled on the 
authority of the Almighty and His law, in Adam ; and after 
having forfeited every right to life and favour in Him, and 
being visited with the gracious offers of salvation, to trample 
upon the Son of God in the offer of the Gospel. Felt con- 
siderable freedom afterwards in leaving my soul in all its 
wants, and my body in all its members, on Christ and His 
fulness, 
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“ 94th,—Found an earnestness of liberty in pleading for 
a revival among us. 

“ 28th, Sabbath._—Much harassed with doubts and fears 
during the day until the evening when the children assembled. 


Found relief in pleading for the Lord’s blessing on the 


evening exercises with the children, and while engaged with 


them. 

“ 20th.—Engaged in preparing for and thjnking of the 
Presbytery, before which I have to appear to-morrow. Left 
the matter with the Lord, to keep me back or send me for- 
ward as He sees fit. : 

“ 20t,—Appeared before the Presbytery ; was examined, 
made a tolerable appearance, and was passed. Was con- 
trasting the state of my heart with the awfully important 
work which is before me if the Lord so orders. He can 
prepare me, if He has work for me to do. | 

“ December 1, 2, 3.—The Atheism of my heart again raging. 
It is my sin, I now see ‘the fool is in my heart, the guilt at 
my door.’ Awful insensibility and hardness weighing down 
my heart into depths of doubts and misgivings. 

“oth, Sabbath.—LEnjoyed a sweet evening with Christ, in 
looking to Him whom [I had pierced, and in a sense of His 
love. Felt some horror at sin as seen in the sufferings of 
Christ, and never was more comfortable and happy. 

“6ti.—While in the prayer-meeting had a very melting 
view of the dishonour and insult given to the Father in 
rejecting Christ, as Him of whom the Father saith, ‘This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ In the 
evening, having remained in the parlour when worship was 
about to commence, instead of retiring for a short time to 
pray, as usual, before prayer commenced, I was seized with 
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severe headache. This was the Lord’s hand, and it teaches 
me the propriety of private prayer before - public duty to 
seek preparation. 

«“ »th,— Went to see Donald Bain’s wife, who is on the 
borders of eternity, nearly ripe for glory. She is near the 
rest which is eternal ; it is well for her, 

“ 8th.—Coming to the frame of mind I wished in viewing 
the first covenant. 

“oth.—Heard James Macdonald preach on the love of 


Christ. Felt ashamed of the enmity and hardness of my ~ 


heart, and pleaded with the Lord to remove it, and had a 
touching sense of His love in making provision for slaying 
the enmity of the rebellious heart, Gave myself up to Christ 
to slay my enmity. Had considerable delight in the name 
Jesus. ‘ He shall save His people from their sins.’ 

‘“r1th.—Enjoyed some minutes of a more enlarged view of 
grace, and realise having lost my all in Adam. 

“ 2th, Sabbath.—Engaged during the day with thinking 
of the twofold right which the Almighty has over me, first 
as Creator, which is anterior to the transaction with Adam, 
and which—as far as revealed—was the only right which 
the Almighty had over the angels, and yet how awful the 
doom of those who fell! Secondly, a covenant right in 
consequence of my being in Adam when God entered into 
covenant with him, and which rendered infinitely perfect and 
infallibly secure His right to punish in consequence of the 
fall. This renders grace more rich and wonderful to man 
than if it had been manifested to the angels. 

“ 13th.—Attended a prayer-meeting in church, where I was 
called upon to pray. Felt considerable earnestness and fluency 


in pleading for a revival. The chapter Donald lectured on at 
O 
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the meeting was Rev. iii, Felt much sweetness In Verse 20, 
the last words which I heard my father preach from.” 


{ About this date Mr. Kennedy returned to Aberdeen to 
attend the Divinity Hall. The continued Diary shows that 
change of place and occupation abated in no way his aspira- 
tions after progress in the Divine life and satisfactory acquain- 
tance with the great doctrines of revelation. The difficulty 
of acquiescence in God’s dealings with man, under the first 
covenant, he still continued to grapple with. This difficulty 
-geems to have arisen partly from his aiming at a ratvonal 
comprehension of the Divine procedure. The Apostle Paul, 
instead of endeavouring to make a similar difficulty patent to 
man’s reason, calls for submission to the Divine sovereignty : 
“Shall the thing formed say to Him that formed it, Why 
hast Thou made me thus?” And in that sovereignty and 
wisdom Mr. Kennedy at length rested. 


“ Aberdeen, 1842—January 1-8.—Getting views of the 
rebelliousness of my heart against the right of the Almighty 
to charge the guilt of sin. I can admit the guilt of Adam, 
and its being justly chargeable on me; but as sin is great 
not as the act of man, but as it is against God, the hellish 
enmity of my heart goes back beyond the transaction and 
whets itself against the sovereign authority of the Almighty. 
Along with this, and at the same time, it bears an unblushing 
front. How well styled the ‘desperately wicked’ heart! What 
is it but a devil lodging in flesh? Towards the end of the 
week had some views which were melting and humbling of 
the love, person, and death of Christ, and was led more to 
plead for His sake and in His name. Engaged much with 
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the prospect of Sabbath, thé anniversary of my father’s death, 
and my New Year’s day. Cast myself on the Lord for pre- 
paration, support, and improvement. 

“oth, Sabbath.—Engaged with thinking of this day last 
year, and of the change in my mind since then. My mind 
very much harassed with a consideration of the Lord’s long- 
suffering with the finally impenitent. It is a fearful subject. 
Rom. ix. 22: ‘What if God, willing to show His wrath, and 
to make His power known, endured with much long-suffering 
the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction,’ was brought before 
my mind; also the passage, ‘Spare it one year more.’ Now 
the Almighty has a right to do with His creatures what He 
pleases, although there is rebellion in my heart against this ; 
but then His long-suffering is attributed to mercy. This 
mercy is seen by the Omniscient to be an aggravation of 
the guilt and misery of the impenitent. How, then, is it 
mercy? I saw the matter thus., His glory being His great 
end, the Almighty, to display more of His character, shows 
as much mercy as He consistently can; and their increasing 
condemnation must not interfere with this display of mercy, 
for God must be glorified, and at the same time their guilt 
lies at their own door entirely; so that while God glorifies 
Himself, they destroy themselves. It 7s mercy then, although 
the sword of justice follows to punish its despisers. Was 
much relieved in the evening by a distinction which Erskine 
makes between saviny and justifying faith, ‘the former 
having respect to Christ in all His offices, the latter only to 
His priestly office’—the latter, a branch of the former, 
securing salvation from wrath, and the faith which has 
respect to the Prophet and the’ King secures salvation from 
sin. ‘Wisdom, righteousness, and holiness’ constituted the 
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image of God on Adam, corresponding to the three offices of 
Christ. Mind comforted and at rest before going to bed by 
a view of Christ while engaged in prayer. 
“rrth—15th.—Studying the grounds of moral obligation, 
and striving against the awful rebellion of my heart ag 
regards the authority and right of the Almighty. Much de- 
pressed, but casting myself on Christ continually. After hear- 
ing Mr. Parker lecture on the first question in the Shorter 
Catechism on Wednesday evening, was led to think how in- 
finitely far I have—as far as I could—disappointed the 
Almighty of His great design. This and the grounds of 
moral obligation kept always before me. There is much 
involved in both, At present see the ground of responsibility 
to be the character of God as Creator, as which He has a right 
to claim what He willeth and exact what He pleaseth. This 
right, or rather authority, was anterior to the act of creation, 
and His character as the self-existent and independent source 
of all being rendered it necessary that every rational and 
intelligent creature should be subject to Him, and the act of 
creation merely sealed man under this relation and obligation. 
“16th, Sabbath.—Heard Mr. Robertson, Craigdam, preach 
in the evening. Was delighted with him—profound theology 
—spiritual—warm, winning, and searching. Text Luke xxiv. 
45. Spent a happy evening after coming home thinking of 
the glorious provision made for opening the understanding 
by the Three Persons of the Godhead. "Was led more than 
_ever to see how much I have been a dishonour to God, con- 
trasting my conduct with ‘the chief end of man;’ and had 
a sweet sense of the grace and love of God in making such 
a provision for self-destroyed and rebellious enemies by the 
death of His own well-beloved Son. Felt hatred to sin because 
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‘+t dishonours the Almighty both in myself and others, and 
pled, under that impression, for a revival in the world and a 
riddance from the power and being of sin in my own heart. 

“Colin Forsyth sent the following passages to me, Jer. 
xxxil. 36-43—Isa, xl. 9. The former passage and the pre- 
vious context I was enabled in some measure to feel and to 
appropriate, 

“17th, Experienced considerable impression and pleasure 


- from Isa. 1. in the evening before going to bed. The King 


speaks in the beginning, then the Prophet, and then the 
priestly office and sufferings of Christ are held forth, and then 
the call viewing the all-sufficient Saviour and the full satisfac- 
tion rendered by Him. ‘Trust in the name of the Lord.’ 

‘* 18¢2,— Was led to recognise the claim of the Almighty on 
the obedience of His creatures anterior to the covenant with 
Adam, and viewed the covenant as the particular dealing in 
which God exercised His eternal right and authority, and 
was led to see how completely all hope was destroyed by the 
fall, when all had been staked on the result of this transac- 
tion, so full of condescension and favour to man, and was thus 
led to see how the second covenant is purely of grace. 

“ toth-22d.—Was led to Psalm cxxi. Trying to appro- 
priate it, but could not sensibly enjoy it. Cast down with 
my awful hardness and insensibility. Discovered my beset- 
ting sin, and pleaded with the Lord in reference to it. - 

‘“* 23d.—Heard Mr. Robertson all day. Forenoon text John 
xiv. 5. Considerable enjoyment in the interval, Afternoon 
on Rev, ili, 21. 

‘28th,—In the seat in Scott’s class-room where I often 
provoked the Almighty by my carelessness, I found con- 
siderable impression on my mind from a renewal of the view 
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I got from Isaiah xlii. in connection with my own condugt 
and the amazing love shown in the continuance of an offe, 
of Christ to me, but it was short though powerful. 

“ 20th,—Passed the day unprofitably. Breakfasted with 
Professor Bentley. Took part in the debate at a meeting of 
the Missionary Association, advocating the propriety of appro. 
priating the funds for the eupport of a Jewish catechist. Lost 
the motion. 

“ rst, —In the afternoon felt considerable impression 
made on my mind in prayer for a short time in the following 
manner. On going to plead with the Lord regarding the 
awful rebellion of my heart and its deadness and insensi- © 
bility, I was led to view the authority of the law as founded 
on the nature of Jehovah, to see how jealously the Lord 
guards the authority of His law, as His own character and 
plory are therein involved, and to contrast my rebellion 
against the authority and claims of the law with the obedi- 
ence manifested by the Son of God. How much was the 
law magnified and its authority asserted when a Divine 
Person was made under it, and how daring has been my 
rebellion, exalting myself above what the Son of God stooped 
to endure as a yoke! What unspeakable grandeur does this 
throw around the law, and how awfully does it depict my 
conduct! Oh to be enabled to feel these considerations 
aright, to have them sent home to my heart with power 
and prostrating energy, and to be borne down to the dust 
by them! (Gal. iv. 4). Led to see how utterly impossible it 
is that there can be salvation out of Christ, and that it is 
all of grace that a Saviour has been provided. But I do 
not, see sin in its aggravation as my own act, and regard 
it, I fear, more as my misfortune than as my guilt. This 
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arises from not keeping a practical view of my responsibility 
alive on my mind, and from ignorance of the subject of 
man’s inability as not inconsistent with responsibility. This 
is the next step through which I must be led, I think. 
Let the Lord, however, take His own way with me; I would 
be ‘as clay in the hand of the potter,’ 

“ Feb, 1st—I have nothing to cheer me on this side of 
Christ, nothing to recommend me, Should one earnest de- 
sire win heaven for me, I cannot command it. My all is 
in Christ; my charter is made up between Isa. lx 1, 
Rev. ill, 17-20, John vi. 37, Isa, lv.; and unless these 
passages form a warrant for trust in Him which will not 
be denied by Himself, when He sits on the great white 
throne, I am gone for ever. Take me as I am, Lord, and 
take Thine own way. Never didst Thou undertake such a 
desperate subject ; but it will not baffle Thy wisdom, defy Thy 
power, or change Thy mercy. ‘Thou canst not even receive 
thanks for all this, unless Thou givest a heart to praise Thee. 

“‘ ath.—Led to see that I was honouring Christ by seeking 
great things for His sake, and that my own views of Christ 
are not the measure of my requests, but as He appears 
before God, and, on the ground of the satisfaction which 
He offered, as it is in itself ample and sufficient.” 


In April Mr. Kennedy returned from Aberdeen to Kil- 
learnan. In view of his receiving license as a preacher, the 
following entries in his Diary reveal his self-jealousy and 
searchings of heart. It may be suspected, without breach of 
charity, that not many in the same circumstances call them- 
selves so narrowly to account. ‘ He that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.” 
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“ Killearnan, May 1t.—Still oppressed because of my dead- 
ness to the guilt of sin as before God, The obstacles to true 


humiliation now felt are :— 
“(1,) The atheism of my heart, unbelief of God’s Being 


and character, 
= ‘(2,) Consequently, and also from ignorance, no feeling or 
acknowledgment of His authority as Jehovah (Exod. xx). 
““(3.) Infidelity, evading the testimony of Scripture, and 
turning away the mind from the authority and power of the 
truth. 
“(4.) Hardness against truth in some measure believed, 
preventing my heart from keeping pace with my under- 
standing. | 
‘“(5.) Unfixedness of mind in meditation. 
‘Obstacles to a thorough conviction of sin which I have 


met with in my own heart are :— 

“(1.) Applying a wrong rule to measure it, 7.¢., judging of 
it by its effects more than by the glory of Him against whom 
it is committed. 

ee (2.) Imaginative views of its residence in the soul, and of 


its fearful consequences. 
“ (3.) Ignorance of the character of God, which is the great 


obstacle, though not first felt. 

“(4.) Unbelief in the simple testimony of Scripture regard- _ 
ing sin, and a vain effort to work conviction by self-derived 
views of sin, without letting the simple truth work in the 
hand of the Spirit,~and prove itself ‘mighty to the pulling 
down of strongholds.’ | : 

*(5.) Rebellion against the transaction and results of the 
first covenant. 

(6.) After getting so far out of the objections of the 
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carnal mind against the first covenant as to acknowledge 
that the Almighty would be just in destroying me for 
ever, many objections arose against my confessing that I 
deserved to die for ever for my sins, arising from false 
views of moral inability, referring all to Adam’s sin, and 
regarding my punishment as my misfortune rather than my 
desert. 

“ June 8th.—My soul has arrived at a great crisis, I 
have been long under the influence of hardness and want of 
soul-contrition, and rebellion against the claims of Divine 
justice—cold and wandering, formal, and easily wearied in 
private duties. Unexercised by the truth, deserted by the 
Lord, living at a great distance from Him, and very un- 
watchful. Not duly affected by the state of the Church, 


not broken in spirit for my sin. Denied saving discoveries 


of the glory of Christ, uninfluenced by His love, trodden 
under foot of self and the world; my lifeless soul in the 
hands of murderers. Now casting my soul before the Lord 
as a vile thing, courting His pity and crying for help, till 
my body fails, and my soul sinks in utter helplessness at 
His feet. 

“1 3th,—Felt wants in view of coming before the Presbytery 


' for license next week :— 


“Want of a thorough conviction so as thoroughly to 
acknowledge the right of Divine justice according to the first 
covenant. Hagerly pressing for this. 

“Want of singleness of aim at the glory of God, self 
uncrucified, 

“Wanderings of mind in and out of duty. 

“Cannot feel assured of having gone through a thorough 
conversion work. 
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42 
“ Want of a proper appreciation of the honour of Christ}, 


service, 
“« Inadequate feeling of the immense responsibility of preach, 


“ing the Gospel. 

“ Not appreciating the value of immortal souls. 

‘Want of experiencing somewhat of Isa. vi. 

‘‘ Want of proper attachment to the Word of God. 

“ Great ignorance of the well-ordered covenant. 

‘A prey to slavish fears of man which bring a snare, 

“ Hardness and insensibility my reigning disease. 

‘The slave of unbelief. 

“Want of practising my knowledge of the distinction be- 
tween the two covenants. 

“ Tgnorance of the constraining love of Christ. 

“Cannot clear my call to the ministry, nor my effectual 
call by the Spirit. ‘Take my yoke upon you,’ binds to the. 
service of Christ, but special qualifications, special grace, and 
special providence needed to clear a call to this its highest 
department. Whata catalogue of wants/ Butoh! whata 
Fulness ! . 

“Passages of Scripture showing my pressing wants and 
needed preparation for the ministry are Isa. vi, Ps li, 
Rom. xi, 2 Cor. v., Ps. xviii, Epistles to Timothy, Matt. 


: 2? 
Xl, 29, 30. 


Mr, Kennedy’s third session, 1842-1 843, at the Divinity 
Hall proved to be his last. The Disruption in May 1843 
and the requirements of vacant congregations had to be met. 
Promising students who were well throu gh their course were 
encouraged to present themselves for license, and Mr. Kennedy 
was one of that number. He was licensed to preach the 
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Gospel by the Presbytery of Chanonry in September 184 3, the 
Rev. Alexander Stewart, Cromarty, taking the chief part in 
giving the subjects for trial discourses and in the usual oral 
examination. 

Mr. Kennedy often said that he owed much to an advice 
tendered to him at that time by Mr. Stewart. ‘ Think well 
over your subject ; do not be too careful as to your modes of 
expression ; if you fail in language it is because you have not 
sufficiently studied your ideas,” _ 

Mr. Stewart was ever held by Mr. Kennedy in the highest 
admiration. He was wont to say that Mr. Stewart gave 
him, as no other ever did, some idea of how much of the 
Divine image may be reproduced on fallen man, or as Luther 
said of Melancthon, ‘“‘ He was half divine.” 

And that this youthful estimate was never altered appears 
from his saying, in after years, that although he had seen and 
heard some of the ablest theologians, preachers, and orators of 
both the New and the Old World, he never heard the Word of 
God so gloriously set forth, as regards loftiness of conception 
and perfection of oratory, as from the lips of Mr. Stewart. 
Even the reading of the Scriptures by him was better than 
the average exegesis of most men; he seemed to be so sur- 
charged with the mind of the Spirit in the Word, that the 
effect upon his hearers was often as if he had received fresh 
inspiration. "Whatever he said, even on ordinary subjects, 
bore the stamp of genius. A brother clergyman once spoke 
of Dr. Love’s sermons as being mere skeletons. Mr. Stewart 
replied, ‘If they are mere skeletons, they are the bones of a 
mammoth.’’ Soon after the Disruption Mr. Stewart was asked 
to assist in forming a congregation at Inverness, and each Sab- 
bath-day he gave two full services—surely enough to satisfy 
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minds of the highest order, and hearts that were thirsting foy 
the living Word. One of the office-bearers, with more zea] than - 
discretion, persisted in pressing Mr. Stewart to give thro, 
services instead of two. Finding Mr. Stewart not Willing to 
accede to his request, he at last said, “I assure you we are all 
ears.” The reply was a telling one—‘ Then you must be all 
asses,” 








CHAPTER III. 


SETTLEMENT IN DINGWALL— NOTICES OF WORTHIES —— PASTORAL 
WORK——MARRIAGE—FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS—VISIT OF REV. 
MR. SPURGEON. 


At the Disruption the parish minister of Dingwall remained 
in the Establishment, and the newly-formed Free Church 
congregation required a minister. Their choice fell on Mr. 
John Kennedy. He accepted the call. Another charge was 
at the same time offered to him where the conditions of life 
would have been easier, but believing that the Lord directed 
him to Dingwall, thither he went. 

In view of His after labours, the locality was—apart from 
other considerations—so advantageous that one can scarcely 

avoid recognising the hand of Providence in his settlement 
| there. The town of Dingwall, standing at the head of 
Cromary Firth, is in proximity to the many parishes that 
line both its shores. It is about equi-distant from the 
northern and southern points of the Highlands. It is the 
mouth of a large section of the Western Highlands and 
Islands, so that no place has more title to be regarded as the 
focus of the whole region. It was distant, also, only a few 
miles from Strathpeffer spa, the fame of whose mineral — 
waters, long before the close of Dr. Kennedy’s ministry, 
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drew crowds of visitors in quest of health or recreation from 
all parts of the land. 

The formation of the pastoral tie between Mr. Kennedy 
and his people resembled in its leading steps a pre-Disrup. 
tion rather than a post-Disruption settlement. There wag 
first a petition from the kirk-session of Dingwall Free 
Church .to the Presbytery, to procure for the congregation a 
hearing of Mr. John Kennedy. This being obtained, the 
Presbytery were asked to moderate in a callin Mr. Kennedy’s 
favour, which call, as appears from the Presbytery records, pur- 
ported to be “from the Magistrates, Councillors, and Heritors 


of the royal burgh’ of Dingwall, and from the Elders, Com- 


municants, and Adherents of the Free Church of said burgh 
and parish.” Mr. Kennedy was accordingly inducted to the 
charge of Dingwall Free Church congregation in February 
1844, Mr. Campbell, Kiltearn, preaching in Gaelic, and Mr. 
Flyter, Alness, in English. 

There were some men of eminent godliness connected with 
the Dingwall congregation at the time of Mr. Kennedy’s 
settlement. They heartily welcomed him. Of a few of these 
he himself wrote interesting sketches which we would gladly 
have inserted here but that they have already appeared in 
“The Days of the Fathers in Ross-shire.” Of some godly 
_ persons of the other sex who gave the young minister an 

equally cordial welcome, Mrs. Kennedy supplies some re- 
collections, prefacing them with the following appropriate 
observations :— | 

“A young man beginning his ministry at such an era as 
the Disruption had great advantages, if he also had his 
testing times of trial, especially if he had to gather a congre- 
gation, as was the case in Dingwall. The Established minister 
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did not sever his connection with the National Church, and 
the greater part of the upper strata of society remained 
with him. The Established congregation at Dingwall always 
continued to number more than any other in Ross-shire, ag 
almost all the clergymen of that county joined the Free 
Church, and their people with them. But as the value of a 
congregation does not consist either in numbers or in caste, 


so the newly-formed one at Dingwall, if small’ and poor to 


begin with, contained what to a young minister was much 
more valuable. For he had among his congregation, as his 
present strength under God, a few praying men and women, 
experienced Christians; and further, as his future source of 
comfort, young people who were constrained to study for 
themselves the heart-stirring principles of Disruption times, 
such as, that Christ 1s Head over all things to His Church, 
that He is King of kings and Ruler and Law-giver among the 


nations, while King in Zion and alone Lord of the conscience. 


These principles, forming the foundation of the ancient Re- 
formed Church of Scotland, were seen by old and young who 
read and knew their Bibles to bind our nation and rulers to 
offer homage to Christ and to obey His Word, by preserving 
the Church entirely free to serve the Lord in her own spiritual 
domain, while helping her in her work. There therefore 
seemed to be no difficulty in asserting that the Free Church was 
the Church of Scotland Free, seeking to serve God as their 
forefathers had done; and there was not only a feeling of 
common brotherhood, but many people, especially the young, 
were led, through the more careful study of God’s Word, to 
accept of Christ Himself as their Prophet, Priest, and King, 
and sought to join themselves to Him in a perpetual cove- 
nant, never to be forgotten. Some, indeed, who had not much 
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mind, were contented with saying that they thought it wag 
safe for them to be where the people of God were, and by 
thus ‘following the footsteps of the flock’ might they not 
attain to higher things? Thus a revived and sifted remnant 
sought to obtain a pastor who could feed their souls, and were 
led to give a call to Mr. Kennedy, or, as the Gaelic people 
always styled him, ‘ Maishter Ian.’” 

Along with the men of piety who aided and supported 
their minister in his public work, there were also in Dingwall 
congregation some God-fearing females, who were of those 
women who in all ages have been honoured servants in the 
house of God. Though not formally set apart to office in the 
Church, the Lord so employs them that they are enabled to 

uphold the hands of their ministers in dealing with God for 
souls, and with souls for God. And though it may not at the 
time—if ever in this world—be known to devoted ministers 
themselves, yet it is owing to such helpers in their work, and. 
to such intercessors with the Lord, that, amid all their own 
felt feebleness and unworthiness, they are often wonderfully, 
and strangely to themselves, upheld and carried through in 
their work. 


Wipow MacponaLp, whose maiden name was Ross, and 
who had in her youth been instructed by Dr. A. M‘Intosh 
of Tain, was one who greatly aided the young minister by 
her experience, her advice, and her prayers. Any one who 
remembers her will willingly allow that she was the prima 
donna of the little religious world in which she moved. Con- 
sistent in every word and action, she had a talent given to 
her which is very rare, of reproving without bitterness, so 
that no one could take offence. Walking one day from a 
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prayer-meeting with a man who took pleasure in pointing 
out the inconsistencies or weaknesses of somo of the Lord’s 
people, she said, ‘ Ronald, you are not like the description 
‘that is given in the Bible of what the Church is like—the 
‘dove’ has eyes that are ‘well set,’ not too far out or too far 
in, but yours are altogether too far out.” 

Before the widow died a lady joined the congregation, who 
said to her in conversation, “ Don’t you think our minister 
very sharp sometimes?’ She answered, “I allow that he uses 
a sharp razor, but it is well oiled.’ Her very look was a 
reproof to evil-doers; the following little scene will verify 
this. Two friends went to her cottage to enjoy some edifying 
conversation ; while she was relating something interesting, 
an abandoned woman lifted the latch roughly and came in. 
The widow immediately became silent, and drew herself up ; 
she did not utter a word, but the poor creature slunk away. 
This reminded the onlookers of a sermon preached at the first 
Communion held in the Free Church at Dingwall by Mr. 
Stewart, Cromarty—a sermon never to be forgotten—from 
the words, ‘“‘They were all with one accord in Solomon’s 
porch, and of the rest durst no man join himself to them.” 
The young Church, already purged, was described in its 
purity with all the vividness and force of a master mind; 
the repellent power of holiness, as keeping far in the dis- 
tance whatever was antagonistic, was enlarged on from the 
_ passage in the Song of Songs, “ Fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners,” the paraphrase 
being in Miltonic fashion, ending off with the following — 
quotation from that poet :—~ 


‘“< So spake the cherub ; and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
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Invincible. Abashed the devil stood, |; 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely ; saw, and pined 


His loss.” 


This was followed by a most attractive passage proving 
the wonderful magnetism of genuine holiness, which attracted 
whatever savoured of Divine grace, in however small a degree, 
The realising beauty and sweetness with which this was dwelt 
on compelled even a heart of stone to cry out, * Oh to be 
one of the new-born Church !” 

To return from this digression to the widow, who, although 
very poor, contrived to save a sovereign, which she gave to 
a friend, saying that if-she did not actually require it for 

daily bread ere she died, it would be devoted to the mission 
cause. After her death it was given as “the widow’s mite” 
to the China Mission. Could it not be said, ‘She gave more 
_ than they all?” How touching and instructive are “the 
short and simple annals of the poor!” Are not life’s best 
lessons often got while visiting them ? 


Miss Lity CamEron.—Opposite the Free Church Manse 
lived Miss Lily Cameron, who was called by one of her 
friends, “the lily of the family,” and truly such a name 
typified her spotless life, Full of sprightliness, she used to 
say many clever things, and was gifted to a large extent— 
as many ladies of the old school were—with the power of 
repartee. he services of the sanctuary were her chiefest 
joys on earth, Of her pastor she used to say, “ He already 
preaches as if his grey hairs were thick upon him, and it 
will be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah than for us 
if we profit not by his ministrations,’ But a time came 
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when heart and flesh failed ; her memory gave way ; she often 
could not recognise her most intimate friends; but whenever 
her pastor came in, she raised her hands and eyes in an 
attitude of worship which was quite understood, and prayer 
was immediately offered up, which she immensely enjoyed. 
More wonderful still, as long as she had the power of utter- 
ance, her servant was called in to worship, and the writer 
has listened to the wonderful pleading of unbroken thought 
from one who could do nothing else that needed mind or 
memory, showing plainly that the teaching of God’s Spirit, 
because spirttual and eternal, will survive when all else* 
becomes a wreck. 


Miss E.izABeTtH Rep, who gave the site for the Free 
Church Manse at a nominal price, was -the minister’s next- 


door neighbour, and she lived for fourteen years to enjoy 


his ministrations. Asshe drew near her end she was so frail 
that her step became short and slow, and being one of the 
last to leave the church after the services were over, her 
pastor, overtaking her, used to offer her his arm, which she 


gladly accepted. On one of these occasions she took the 


opportunity of saying, “Although I always relished your 
services, it is only very lately that I have learned to receive 
the whole counsel of God. I thank you with all my heart 
for helping me to accept the free, full Gospel of Jesus Christ.”’ 
A very short time thereafter the minister was called to the 
next house. When he entered, Miss Reid was upon her 


_knees, but her spirit was away in the upper sanctuary. 


Miss JEANIE ~BETHUNE was one of those charming old 
ladies who seemed to be able to turn everything into 
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gold, her mind being stored with much that was good and 
remarkable, which she could draw forth somewhat like the 
fresh sparkling manner of Mr, Spurgeon. A brother of 
hers in New York amply supported her until his means 
became crippled ; then in her declining years she had many 
trials, but they yielded good fruit. Her sorrows thickened ; 
she was obliged to ask a lady friend to sign a bill with her, 
in order to obtain a little money. This lady soon said that 
she could no longer continue to renew the bill. In her ex. 
tremity she told the matter to her pastor, who immediately 
said, ‘“‘ Don’t let that trouble you, I will give you my name,” 
The good old lady soon left this vale of tears, and the young 
minister had to meet the debt. The considerate agent of the 
Caledonian Bank said, “I know that it was from kind- 
ness that you signed the bill, and I will not press you to 
pay it till you can do it by degrees.” This was carried out 
to the letter, and the self-denial which it involved brought 


with it its own reward. 
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Mrs. MacponaD, mother of the late Mr. Macdonald, Free | 
Church minister of Fearn, was a member of the congregation | 
for whom thé pastor had unbounded admiration. She had 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price. She acted like’ a ministering . | 
angel in the house of mourning, yet, while such an eminent 
Christian, she was so humble that many might think she ay 
had no assured hope for her own soul; not that she doubted 
her Saviour’s love or power, but she much doubted her own 
attainments in the Divine life. When on her deathbed, 
just as she was sinking, her excellent daughter, when speak- 
ing to one who had gone to see them, said, “ What would 
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I not give to hear ‘my dear mother express her hope for 
eternity !”’ Immediately afterwards Mrs. Macdonald, getting 
unexpected strength, sat up in bed and said with a loud voice— 
‘Thou with Thy counsel while I live 
Wilt me conduct and guide, 


And to Thy glory afterward 
Receive me to abide.” 


Mrs. Kennedy likewise supplies an account of the various 
departments of Mr. Kennedy's early pastoral work—some 
incidents that lastingly impressed him—cases that evoked his 
sympathy—persons in his congregation dealt with in sick- 
ness; also his marriage—family bereavement, reminiscences 
of visitors at Dingwall Free Manse, the erection of a new 
church, and the opening of it by Rev. Mr. Spurgeon. These 
themes occupy the remainder of this chapter. 


In entering on his new charge, Mr. Kennedy had to 
break ground in almost all departments of work. There 
being two distinct congregations, three services were neces- 
sary on the Sabbath-day—a Gaelic service commencing at 
eleven o’clock a.m., consisting of both lecture and sermon, 
and lasting till half-past one, and an English service at a 
quarter to two o’clock. During the early part of his ministry 
the service in the evening was equally divided between the 
two congregations, each having their own separate evening. 
Afterwards the English congregation became so much larger 
(the young people being exclusively English) it became neces- 
sary to have the evening service always in English. Classes 
were commenced for both young men and young women. 
Full notes of the opening addresses to these classes still exist. 
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There were during the week two congregational prayer- 
meetings—one in Gaelic on Tuesday evening, and one in 
English on Wednesday evening. The latter especially was 
a choice time to the pastor, as many of the Gaelic-speaking 
Christians, some of whom came from the adjoining parishes 
attended. Mr. Kennedy began in these meetings an exposition 
- of the Book of Psalms, taking a verse or two each week as a 
subject of exposition ; and he remarked to an intimate friend, 
“T think not until I have gone over the Book of Psalms will 
my ministry be ended in Dingwall.” To those who knew 
that this was his impression, it was a coincidence that filled 
them with misgivings that on the very week before he left 
Dingwall for Rome, whence he did not return in life, he had 
reached in course the last Psalm, the 15oth. 

Catechising also went on vigorously. Sometimes small dis- 
tricts were asked to assemble together, consisting of several 
families ; but if this was found not to work well, then 1t was 
changed to household catechising. The manner of instruction 
frequently changed during his long ministry. 

At first when he began to preach to children he was not 
at all successful; he shot quite over their heads; but by 
prayer and study he was enabled to make that part of his 
duty most suitable and attractive, both to children and to 
older people. He used to break up his subject into-four dis- 
tinct parts, each complete in itself, and to sing a few verses 
from the Psalms between each part. So dexterously were the 
stanzas chosen, that they might have been penned for the 
subject and the occasion. His illustrations were not many, 
but they were fresh and unforgettable. A hearer wrote 


down the following— 
©‘ Nobody sees! Who will ever know!’ Such were the 
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thoughts, if not the very words, many years ago, of the 
ringleader of a party of boys bent on mischief. A fine 
garden close at hand was the scene of temptation. Well, 
the plums suddenly disappeared ; yet who had stripped the 
big old branches of their rich purple load nobody seemed 
to know; not the very least clue was obtained. Several 
months passed. One Sabbath-day a children’s service was 
intimated. Fully two hundred boys and girls quickly filled 
the front seats of the Free Church of Dingwall. Such sweet, 
clear ringing voices! Such bright sunny faces! Presently 
Mr. Kennedy began his address—so simple, earnest, and 
pointed. Speaking of the glorious Presence that fills heaven 
and earth, even Him ‘whose eyes behold and eyelids try the 
children of ‘men,’ he concluded thus :—‘ The boy is with us 
this evening who stole the plums! I shall not look in the 
direction of his seat lest I betray him. But I know him. I 
saw him from my study window—saw the wall leaped—the 
pockets filled—the breathless race home. He thought no one 
saw, but I saw the whole, and G'od saw /’ | 

‘¢ All over the church what a hush! You could hear a pin 
drop. And did not the young convicted heart beat fast as 
the preacher charged home to him and to all, God’s seeing and 


remembering ‘secret sins !’” 


It is not surprising that a young theologian, influenced by 
the resurrection of pulpit power identified with the names of 
Dr. Macdonald, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Sage, and other gifted men, 
should be in some danger of worshipping talent; but his 
intellectual heroes were not numerous, and the Lord gradually 
tempered whatever of extravagance lurked in this phase of 
his mental development. 
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During a Communion season - Killearnan, he was pacing 
backwards and forwards near & high wall, when he asain | 
heard a voice, very low and broken, from the other side. 
Pausing to listen, he recognised the can as those of poor 
Ally, a “halfling ” well-known in the neighbourhood. The 
soliloquy was discovered to be a ce ba ee thus, = 
Ally! Ally!” smiting his breast like the pobliosn, and, _ 
the spirit of the Psalmist, seeking to make himself more vile 
in lowly confession. This was succeeded by an outburst of 
simple adoration, in which he seemed to obtain full and 
unbroken communion with his Heavenly Father. ‘The lesson 
sank deep into the heart of the young preacher. How he 
envied the poor halfling, who, notwithstanding dimmed mind 
and imperfect knowledge, could find such enjoyment in the 
light of his Father’s face! It was a humbling yet salutary 
experience, and ever afterwards he took special delight in 
tracing the unmistakable work of God’s Spirit in those who 
had been denied the ordinary measure of intelligence, and to 
weigh more exactly the relative value of talent and holiness. 
Many friends can recall the interesting accounts of certain of 
the “Lord’s fools’”’ often given by Mr. Kennedy at his own 
table. When asked to throw some of these narratives into 
print he would jocularly say, “They will appear in my auto- 
biography.” But we may here give the following. About the 
year ’53 a stranger arrived at the Manse. His aspect was not 
like that of ordinary wayfarers, for although his mien was 
humble, the outline of his features was perfect: and when he 
began to speak of Gospel truth, or to repeat his Welsh hymns, 

- a Raphael or a Tintoretto would have given much to be able 
to trace on canvas such an exquisite and saint-like face. 

The whole household took a great liking to Timothy 
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Nathan, the Welshman. Of his early life he hever revealed 


much, but spoke of his godly mother with real love, His 
first visit was not a long one, but it was afterwards followed 
by many others, for he was contented with a pallet of straw 
and a blanket, if he could only listen to “ Maishter Tan,” 
adopting the Gaelic appellation; and he did actually learn 
the Gaelic language that he might not lose the benefit of 
Gaelic preaching. When the head of the house was absent 
Timothy often prayed at family worship. On his arrival 
one summer season he appeared to be in great need of cloth- 
ing, and especially of boots, but it was difficult to see how 
the minister’s oft-taxed purse could afford -boots. Next 
morning an envelope arrived with a £1 note, and the follow- 
ing words, ‘‘'T'o be used for the Lord’s people.’’ So Timothy 
immediately got his boots and some half-worn clothing. In 
returning thanks he concluded with the words, “I hope lI 
am not to get all my good things here.” On reading this, 
who will deny that there are “miracles in daily life,” and 
that the Lord fulfils the desire of them that fear Him? 
Timothy was freely admitted to the study, and when absent, 
sent many letters to “ Maishter Ian.” One specimen of these 
will be given to show that although many thought Mr. 
Kennedy’s preaching far above the capacity of ordinary 
hearers, still a simple-minded man taught of the Spirit 
could be fed and edified. 


June 24th. 
“Dear Mr. Kennepy,—I write you a line to let you see 
the spot of my pilgrimage. He leadeth the blind by a way 
they know not. I was at a Communion yesterday. I cannot 
describe the preaching of Mr. He was speaking very 
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Spiritual while serving the table; especially on the word, 
‘I am poor and needy, yet the Lord thinketh on me.’ Tam 
very weak and failing; the sore cough of last winter left me 
very feeble. May it please you, Sir, to write me a little line, 


and tell me what time the Communion is to be !—Yours, with 
tender love and gratitude, Timotuy Naruay, 


‘* Mr, Kennedy, man of worth, 
A very bright star in the North ; 
His voice was felt by not a few, _ 
Emitting fire and dropping dew ; 
It is a spell, it is so sweet. 
While the poor are at his feet, 
He seems to get a copious unction 
In the Gaelic at Communion. 
Still methinks I hear his tread— 
My feeble thought in fancy led— 
One of the mighties passing by— 


And glory lingers in my eye. T. N.” 


Late on a cold spring evening a woman came to the kitchen- 
door, saying that her brother was sitting by the roadside, 
and that he had not strength to go farther. The minister 
went out to inquire into the truth of the story, and finding 
the poor man in a very exhausted state, took him in, placed 
him at the fire, and administered restoratives. It turned out 
that he had been discharged from the Inverness Infirmary 
as incurable; that he was a native of the district between 
Lochbroom and Aultbea, and was setting his face homewards, 
but had only strength to reach Dingwall. 

As he was too weak to leave the house, a bed was extem- 
porised near the. fire, and next day the minister requested 
Dr. William Ross to come and see if anything could be done 
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for him. The doctor warmly responded, as ho did to any 
needy case which the parson (as he always called him) 
brought under his notice; for he devoted himself with 
enthusiastic chivalry to the duties of his profession, always 
showing most attention to those who could pay nothing, or 
those from whom he would take no fee. All that could be 
done for the poor man was done both by the doctor and 
the parson, both for body and soul; but his hours were 
numbered, and in two or three days he died. The poor sister 
insisted on carrying the body to be laid with kindred dust, 
she, the solitary mourner, sitting in the cart with the coffin. 
After this short attendance, Dr. W. Ross, going into the 
house of a neighbour, said, “I believe in such Christianity 
as that of my friend the parson.’”’ The doctor and the 
parson were good friends, and for a great part of their lives 
contemporaries. They were the men of the district, in their 
respective spheres, who held most influence over their fellows. 
Their characters at some points met; at others they were far 
asunder. They were both ‘intellectual, most generous, and 
tender-hearted, but as regards spiritual perceptions there was 
a great gulf. The doctor liked to have the parson’s opinion 
on many subjects, especially on books. He gave him a 
perusal of Renan’s “ Life of Jesus,’ and asked him what he 
thought of it. The parson told him he would not return 
such a dangerous book, in case it might do him more harm. 
They often met beside the beds of the sick and dying. The 
doctor used to ask the parson to tell this or that other one that 
death was near, because he could not get himself to do it; and 
he sometimes kneeled down while prayer was engaged in, and 
rose melted into tears. His heart was evidently affected in 
some way, but his inner thoughts were not revealed. 
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It would need “the touch of a vanished hand’ : to Write 
out a few pastor’s sketches of those who were dealt with 
personally and on a sickbed. Many of the life-touches can 
never be given by another pen, Hearing that a young girl 
was ill in the country part of the parish, the minister ascended 
the hill on which the cottage stood. He was not prepared to 
find in it a room with a considerable air of refinement, and a 
lovely girl lying in bed with such 4 hectic flush as revealed 
that her hours were numbered. Gently he tried to bring 
eternal things near, but she refused to think there was need 
of attending to these things immediately. She clung to life, 
because she had day-dreams of happiness before her. A 
gentleman had fancied her, and had sent her to a fashionable 
school to be educated ; there she had taken cold, and returned 
home with consumption sapping her life. Some of her pretty 
gifts were lying near, and she kept her engagement ring under 
her pillow. The pastor saw there was not much time to lose, 
so he soon returned, and.found that his conversation had not 
been in vain. Now he found a ready listener, and she drank 
in the words of life with avidity. So quickly was the work 
carried on, that there was every reason to believe she was 
married to the Heavenly Bridegroom, and when the pastor saw 
her again she had _ put away the engagement ring, fearing 
that the sight of it would tempt her back to the things of 
earth. She thus became “as a weaned child.” 

Another: case which gave encouragement to the pastor 
was that of a-man whose life had during a great part of it 
been one of open sin, Indulging in drunkenness during the 
week, he yet retained as much natural conscience as kept 
him sober in expectation of the Sabbath ; and neglected not © 
going to hear the Gospel, under which he writhed day after 
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day. A sort of telegraphic communication seemed to be in- 
stituted between the speaker and this poor man, who listened 


as if he were receiving his final sentence. Notwithstanding | 


his character he succeeded in getting a wife, who no doubt 
‘nfluenced him for good. The Word of God at last awakened 
his conscience, and he became a humble penitent. He lived long 
enough to evidence the genuineness of his repentance ; while 
on his deathbed the pastor often expressed his thankfulness 
for what he had seen and heard while visiting him. 

Indirect influence is sometimes lost sight of in many 
minds, but it may encourage some poor workers to read the 
following :— | 


A man about thirty-five or forty years of age, having a. 


wife and family, was attacked with consumption. The pastor 
often visited him, and spoke much to him, apparently with. 
no saving effect. The devoted wife, however, was always 
a listener, and what was said to the husband was blessed to 
her. Sweet were the hours afterwards passed in her sick- 
room—she too, not long after, bade adieu to earth and all 
earthly ties. 

Somewhat similar was the case of two brothers. “The 
sands of time were sinking” fast with the elder of the two, 


and the pastor spoke to him as to a dying man. He never — 


had the hope that anything that was said was of use to him, 
but the surviving brother afterwards acknowledged that his 
soul had derived benefit from what was addressed to his 
brother. Thus the doctrine of election met the pastor at 
every turn—“ One taken and another left.” 

On one occasion Mr. Kennedy told . his people that they 
might expect a sermon from the late Mr. M‘Bain of Fort 
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Augustus on a certain week-day evening. The people assem. 
bled, but no minister arrived. It was thought good to take 
advantage of the assembled con gregation to say something to 
them ere they parted. After the service a poor woman, who 
had been a camp-follower, came to the minister and told him 
that her sins had been brought to remembrance, and that 
she had made up her mind to hope that the Lord would be 
merciful to her, and had sought as a sign that the strange 
minister would select a certain portion of Scripture that 
evening. She actually had her finger on the verse, when the 
pastor himself gave it out as the subject of a few femarks, 


The following deathbed scene is in the words of the pastor 
himself, written down at the time :— 

‘“ Having got anxious about a sick neighbour shea I had 
been visiting, I went for the doctor to examine her, and he 
found that a deadly disease was making such rapid progress 
that she had only a very short time to live. I deemed it my 
duty to tell her the doctor’s opinion. After doing so, as gently 
but as plainly as I could, she seemed startled, the idea of 
death being near not having been previously before her mind. 
Shrinking from realising her danger, she referred to the 
opinion of another doctor, and to all that she regarded as 
favourable symptoms in her case. Having repeated my 
conviction of her case, I prayed with her and left, Mention- 
ing to those around what I had told her, she said she thought 
the doctor was wrong in his opinion, for she felt better. 
Observing the servant having a sad expression of face, she said, 
‘Put away that gloomy face.’ With a few visitors she entered 
into light conversation, and she and they were laughing to- 
gether just before my second visit, I then found it equally 
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dificult as at first to make her realise that there was danger. 
A third time I visited her, and found her even still more averse 
than before to believe that her end was near. I came away 
im a very saddened state of feeling, but returned at a late 
hour that same night. On this occasion she began for the 
frst time during her illness to look death in the face. 
During that night I was sent for, and found that in the 
interval she had passed through a wonderful revolution of 
feeling. She confessed that for a time she had been for- 
getting God, but that now she felt His call to be, ‘ Prepare 
to meet thy God.’ ‘Itisa solemn thing to die; what do I 
require to prepare me for it?’ I then endeavoured to answer 
her question, and had a long conversation with her. Think- 
ing her end was just at hand, she called the inmates one 
by one, and gave them seasonable advice, especially warning 
them to make use of their Sabbath opportunities, During 


her last day, looking out at the window, she said, It is a_ 


solemn thing to be taking a last look of the sun; but in 
heaven there is no need of the sun, for the Lord Himself is 
the light thereof. I am resolved to cling to Jesus to the 
last; I have none else ; and though I am the chief of sinners, 
His blood can cleanse from all sin.’ 

“Praying, she said, ‘Blessed Jesus, leave me not in this 
trying hour; I will not let Thee go except Thou bless me. 
light up the dark valley for my soul.’ Being able to take 
a little water, which the spasms prevented her doing for some 
time before, she said, ‘What a mercy to relieve the burning 
thirst!’ I answered, ‘It is one of the last drops of mercy 
you need for your body.’ ‘Yes,’ she said; ‘but it cost Him 
dear to procure that for me. It is a solemn thing to feel 
death creeping up; it is now just above my knee; death 
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has bound my feet so that I cannot move them, ’ Goin F 
back at four o’clock, M@—-- D—— asked me to pray with hey. 
She joined distinctly in the petitions. She then repeated the 
words, ‘Into Thy hands I commit my spirit, for Thoy hast 
redeemed me, Keep near me, blessed Jesus, in the swellings — 
of Jordan. Lord, receive my spirit, but help me to wai 
with patience my appointed time. How could I have gone 
through this but for the light of His face? He has kept me 
in perfect peace, clinging to the promise and the blood which 
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cleanseth from all sin. 


Rather more than four years after coming to Dingwall 
John Kennedy was married to Mary, daughter of Major 
Forbes Mackenzie. The ceremony was performed by Dr, 
Macdonald, Ferintosh, who entered heartily into the spirit 
of the occasion, his bright spirit shedding sunshine on every 
one and everything. 

In 1849 the Free Church Manse was built, and in December 
of that year there was the arrival of a first-born child; to 
prove, alas ! too great an idol, and therefore to provoke remoyal. 
Even at two and a half years she seemed to have drunk in a 
good deal of Bible truth, so as to make use of it. <A young 
lady, a great favourite of hers, was paying a visit in the 
house, and she considered it a treat to be admitted into her 
room before breakfast. One day she was anxious to gain 
access very early, and was told that her friend would likely 
not be done of praying. After waiting patiently for some 
time she said, “I think Miss M—— must be a great Phari- 
see if she is praying yet.’”’ When she was three years 
old an epidemic visited the place. It carried off a number 
of children suddenly, but she made a partial recovery, 
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and lingered on for a year. During that time her mind 
grew amazingly. She took great delight in listening to 
God’s Word, especially the record of Christ’s birth and death. 
Often did she say ‘‘ Mother, pray,” placing her little hands 
in those of her parent, from whom she never parted day 
nor night, except on Sabbath, when she would say, “ Now, 
mother, go to church; I'll be quite good till you return.” 
One Sabbath she observed one of her playthings lying about, 
and she said ‘Why did you not put that away last night ?”’ 

The following conversation took place one day :—‘“‘ Mother 
dear, rub my back.” The mother replied, “I don’t like 
doing it, the ‘bones are so bare.” “But, mother, God 
could put flesh on my bones; and more than that, He can 
wash me in His own blood.” “Quite true, dear Cathy ; but 
do you think He will wash away the sins of every one?” 
‘¢Qh no, only those who come to Him.” ‘ And how can you 
come to Him, Cathy?” Remaining silent for a minute, she 
replied, “I think He will bring me Himself.” | 

The end was drawing very near just as the Communion 
season approached. The evening of her death she could not be 
satisfied without having her father praying and singing beside 
her. On his knee she united her musical voice with his in sing- 
ing a psalm a few minutes ere she breathed her last, her keen 
eyes resting on her parents. A friend in a neighbouring parish 
was keeping watch by prayer in her own house at this death- 
bed scene, and she told the mourners afterwards that she 
knew the very minute that the spirit left the body. 

This was the first death Mr. Kennedy had seen, and 
it quite unmanned him, rendering him unfit for sanctuary 
duties for some days. But the Lord was teaching him lessons, 


that afterwards appeared in greater spirituality of mind and 
E 
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greater — of sympathy. The funeral wended its way to 


Killearnan Churchyard, and Cathy was the first —_ 
to be laid at the side of her grandfather, J ohn anne y; 
| The parents were enabled, in a _ 


minister of Killearnan. 
measure, to thank God that He had accepted the first ripe 


fruit, and the father often referred to the ~ o rae 
which were given to him at the open aa . t ei ie 8 . 
Jesus, “I am the resurrection and the life.” A a " ) 
was fast ripening for the Father’s House wrote as ‘ eile — 
“T have been longing to tell you how I have on thinking 7 
you since the Lord has taken home your darling lamb to His 
own bosom. Dear child! she is one of those ransomed ones 
whose song of praise I believe will sound high; there was 
such capacity for enjoyment in that gifted little being.”’ 

Mrs. ‘Kennedy having gone to England for change after 
their bereavement, the father writes as follows :— | 


“ DINGWALL, 6th May 1854, 


_ “My Betovep Mary,—It is strange how in our separation - 
our feelings and thoughts revert in the same way to the same 
object. It is not wonderful after all, for until we die we 
may expect to feel a blank in our natura] affection and an 
emptiness in our heart, whatever else we embrace. But let 
us learn, instead of only looking back with aching hearts, to 
look up with brightening eyes to the bosom of Christ, where 
she is who was torn from ours. Oh for affections set on 
things above, and for hearts united : 
the Lord soothe our hearts by the che - - _ a 
assurance of rest where theré shall be i les tins 
‘no trial, and of com- 
munion where there shall be no partings. 
'“T have been meditating to-day on Christ 48 & Sacrifice— 
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on His substitution—the imputation of sin to Him as surety 
for His people—His death under the curse—and His act as 
High Priest in presenting Himself on the cross as a sin- 
offering to God. I feel my-need of a heart broken for sin, 
and from it, in order to study this subject with delight, and 
faith in the Son of God to feel the influence of it. How 
shrouded in darkness in relation to us is the work of Christ 
—or rather we before it—-if the glory of His Person is not 
seen to shine upon it ! 

‘““My engagements for next week are :—Monday, ordain- 
ing elders in Urray; Tuesday, writing the Synod Record ; 
Wednesday, Presbytery at Kilmorack ; Thursday, preaching 
at Nairn; Friday, the school is to be examined by Dr. 
Cumming.” 

Much that made up the sum of its human happiness would 
have been lacking in the home-circle of Dingwall Free Church 
- Manse if the public questions discussed in the Church courts 
had not brought together there some choice spirits. Originality 
and force in conversation, sparkling sallies of wit, and anec- 
dotes told with pomt are among the memories of those days. 
But these would lose much by a prosaic rehearsal. Dr. Hugh 
Martin was one frequent visitor at Dingwall Manse. His 
friendship was an education in itself. His books show what 
he was as a writer, his sermons what he was as a preacher, 
but only those who lived in the same house with him could 
have any idea what he was as a companion. No poet could 
do more justice to his own poetry in the way of reading than 
Dr. Martin, who so thoroughly mastered not only the poetic 
ideas, but the appropriate sounds, so that his rendering was 
more like a musical entertainment than an ordinary reading. 

Dr. Begg’s sterling friendship was long enjoyed by Mr. 
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Kennedy, and the charm of his society in private was fitted to 
_intensify the admiration evoked by his public career. 
Another friend of long and intimate relation was Dr. Aird. 
Many know how well Dr. Begg could enliven a party by his 
way of telling a story, but comparatively few have been con- 


vulsed by. the piquancy of Dr. Aird’s observations and his 
aptness in pointing a moral in connection with the burning 


topics of the day. 
There was also Dr. Nixon, a valiant defender of the cause 


of his Master, a prince among preachers, and in private a 
most warm-hearted companion. 

Dr. Mackay, Inverness, was another frequent guest—a man 
of two lives, bringing the experience of the past to bear on 
the impetuosity of the present generation, and able to ride on 
the crest of each tidal wave without being submerged. 

But as neither grouping nor landscape can be composed 
entirely of foreground, so there were often present in Mr. 
Kennedy’s family circle those who had special excellences of 
their own, although not showing the strong Rembrandt colour- 


ing of these “ mighties.’’ : 
One who was an intimate friend and a frequent visitor at 


Dingwall Free Manse says :— 

‘Mr, Kennedy was in truth the light of his attractive 
home, His loving nature instilled happiness all round. 
Never was he more in his element than when he welcomed 
with his own peculiar cordiality those of kindred spirit, a 
few of whom still remain, and can vividly recall his power 
of entertainment, as well as the exquisite pathos with which 
he touched the deeper chords of our nature. His generous 
hospitality and Christian courtesy were so widely appreciated 
that persons of all grades and shades of opinion found enjoy- 
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ment in the interchange of thought with this master mind. 
But it was when surrounded by fathers and brethren in 
whom mutual confidence existed that the resources of his 
richly-endowed intellect appeared to fullest advantage. Mr. 
Kennedy’s mental power when engaged in discussion with 
this inner circle of friends was often perceived to be some- 
thing marvellous. The versatility, likewise, of his mind was 
remarkable, and as far as his own special vocation permitted, 
he interested himself in all literary and scientific progress ; so 
that he easily took a place in scholastic circles, as well as 
guided educational effort in his own locality. . 

‘‘But the day to be remembered in Dingwall Free Church 
Manse was the Sabbath, when Mr. Kennedy was seen in his 
true element. The calm of that holy day appeared to reflect 
itself on his noble countenance and to pervade his whole 
being. The prayers at the family altar that morning were 
watered with a double portion of the dew from above. No 
converse on secular things was allowed to disturb the repose 
of spirit necessary to preparation for hallowed service ; and 
when the work of the sanctuary was ended, it was a precious 
privilege to have glimpses of the day’s experience which he 
sometimes gave, : 

“Mr. Kennedy’s love for and sympathy with children was 
a marked feature of his character. Notwithstanding his 
intellectual prowess, children drew to him as if he were one 
of themselves, Many a little one has run far out of its way 
to receive his kindly smile of recognition. No effort to give 
pleasure to young people was a tax. Once, when laid up by 
illness in a friend’s house, on his partial recovery, a boy got 
access to his room. When discovering that the heart of the 
little one was set on possession of a bow and arrow, knife and 
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stick were procured ; and although in bed, he in a few minutes 
made the youngster supremely happy by providing him with 
the desired treasure, and a vigorous shooting match wag ‘ei 
gaged in at everything within reach. 

“Mr, Kennedy’s own home was a well-known refuge for the 
poor and needy, and an appeal to his benevolent sympathies 
was never in vain. One morning of a Communion season, 
just as the Manse party were sitting down to breakfast, a God- 
fearing imbecile was announced as wishing to see the minister, 
William was told to wait. But he insisted on an interview 
at once; so Mr. Kennedy left the room with a characteristic 
shrug and comical smile. By-and-by William was observed 
in church attired in part of the minister’s wardrobe, and 
evidently impressed with a sense of the dignity !” 


The first Free Church at Dingwall was, like many others, | 
hurriedly built, and being on a bad foundation, the masonry 
began to go off the plumb; the deep gallery with crowds of 
people seemed too heavy a weight to be trusted to receding 
walls, so that a new church began to be spoken about. 

A distinguished member of the congregation said that she 
thought, as the “rinderpest”” had not visited the district, it 
would be a good way of showing gratitude to God to build a 
new church. So in the year 1867 meetings were held, and 
the church commenced. But it seemed very doubtful that the 
new church would be associated with Mr. Kennedy’s name, 
for his health quite broke down during the winter 1869-70. 
During his enforced absence his brethren proved themselves 
to be brethren indeed. The whole Synod of Ross, as well 
as some other friends, kept his pulpit supplied with full 
services ; and so his people had not only a variety of gifts, 
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but brotherly love was practically preached to them day 
after day. 

Through the kindness of a friend, their pastor was able to 
sojourn in London for some weeks, where he had the ‘great 
privilege of hearing Mr. Spurgeon on Sabbath and week days, 
and also of becoming acquainted with him. Ere they parted Mr, 
Spurgeon promised, if possible, to comé to the North in May to 
open the new church. Great was the joy of the Highland 
people, not only in the prospect of hearing Mr. Spurgeon, but 
also in the realisation. His printed sermons and books had 
prepared the way before him. When he alighted at the rail- 
way station a ringing cheer welcomed him. The new church 
could not hold the multitude of people who came to hear, so 
Mr. Spurgeon kindly said that he would preach in the open 
air, and the 17th of May proved to be the first lovely summer 
day of the season. The old and the delicate could listen 
without fear of consequences, and even the deaf could hear 
the splendid clear voice as it poured forth the living, loving 
message from John vil. 37, 38. 

As Mr. Spurgeon and his host drove from the tent to 
the Free Church Manse, the people who lined the streets, 
involuntarily stood and uncovered their heads, anxious to 
show more than regal honour. An old saint turned round 
and said, ‘‘ Are you not thankful that Spurgeon is still so 
young?” Clergymen from all quarters appeared on that day, 
and many of them dearly prized the right hand of fellowship 
extended to them by the metropolitan preacher. 

Mr, Spurgeon proved quite as attractive in private as in 
| public ; his sparkling wit, his joyous spirit, his ready rejoinder, 
made time fly all too quickly. His host and other friends 
remarked a strong similarity between him and Dr. Macdonald, 
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the apostle of the North, even in his movements as well as in 
his social qualities. 
Very soon after Mr. Spurgeon’s return to London the 


following letter was received by Mr. Kennedy :— 
‘My very pEaR BroTHeR,— You are very kind to express 


the pleasure my visit gave you, but rest assured mine was quite 
equal to yours, It was a sunny spot in a very sunny life 
when I saw you and your dear wife and family, and your 
beloved people. I shall always look back on it with unfeigned 
joy, and we will even talk of it in heaven, for ‘the Lord was 
there.’ I trust‘and pray that you may have fully recovered 
the elasticity of your spirit, which is oil to the bones. 

‘“T have had small strokes of the gout, but otherwise was 
never better—I wish I could add, never nearer to God. Still, 
walk in the light, and have fellowship with Him and the 
blood ;—ah, there’s the joy of it, the blood cleanses me from 
all sin. I should delight to see a more solemn and deep 
religious work going on in and around all Churches.. We 
must unite in prayer for this. God has not left us, but we 
long to sing, ‘ The right hand of the Lord doeth valiantly.’ 
I am a scant letter-writer ; you know how to excuse me; but 
an epistle from you will always be precious, and, time being 
given, would find a reply. Present my love in the Lord to 
Mrs. Kennedy and yours, all of them. My wife is marvel- 
lously better. Pray for my two boys when you have the 
Master’s ear. One word more for you. Glory in infirmities, 
because the power of Christ doth rest upon you. You see 
the infirmities most, but others see the power and feel it, and 
glorify God for it.—Your own brother in the Lord’s house, 

“C, H. Spurceon.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


METHOD OF STUDY—‘“‘ THE DAYS OF THE FATHERS ”___ APOSTLE 
OF THE NORTH—CALLS. 


In the sketch of Dr. Kennedy given in “The Disruption 
Worthies,” which is certainly very appreciative, the writer 
says that he (Dr. K.) worked out his numerous discourses 
with little beside him but his Bible and Concordance. But 
his brethren, whom he used to assist, well knew that that 
Bible was in the original tongues, and bore the marks of 
long and familiar use. And even when he had to study in 
bed, as bodily fatigue sometimes compelled him to do, the 
standard authors on systematic theology were brought within 
his reach. There is no ground for thinking that his researches 
with a view to the exhibition of the truth were less scholarly 
and profound than those of any of the foremost preachers of 
his day. | 

There lies before us a manuscript book, octavo size, filled 
with skeleton sermons and lectures, which is a marvel in 
many respects—in the condensation of thought and language 
—a single page generally sufficing for the materials of a ser- 
mon—and inthe pains bestowed on the caligraphy, the Greek 
quotations not lacking the smallest accents. 

We present the reader with a fac-simile of one such page, 
taken at random. | 

His first literary effort, “The Days of the Fathers in Ross- 
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shire,’ was published in 1861. Mr, Kennedy was prompted 
to write it by “hearing,’’ as he states in the preface, “the 
Lord saying ; ‘The memory of the just is blessed.’ And seeing 
that the righteous fathers of -Ross-shire were already being 
forgotten, and that formality was taking the place of their 
godliness, I could not refrain from an effort to turn the eye 
of a backsliding generation to their good old ways.” 

The book was heartily welcomed, and read with delight by 
those who revered the memory of the just, both at home and 
in the Colonies. The secular press, while naturally somewhat 
sceptical as to its statements regarding the religion it por- 
trayed, paid just tributes to its literary merit. A reviewer 
in the Scottish Guardian says—“ We have not for some time 
met with a book of biographical sketch so original and piquant 
as that before us. From the extracts we have already quoted, 
our readers must have been convinced that it combines in 
a remarkably high degree excellences that are usually but 
erroneously supposed to be irreconcilable. This is a work of 
literary genius, pervaded by a spirit of devout, high-toned, 
experienced piety. These sketches of character are moral 
photographs, and they are enlivened by frequent flashes of 
humour, so genuine and racy that all classes of readers will 
find them irresistible. The manners and customs of the 
Highlands are described with brief but vivid touches.” 
The book served its generation in four editions, and has not 
yet quite fallen asleep. | 

At the hands, however, of merely formal professors of 
religion it was subjected to angry criticism. Its religion 
was stigmatised as ascetical and superstitious. That the 
fathers of Ross-shire should be said to possess the secret of 
the Lord, in the way of receiving intimations of His mind 
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as to events in providence, excited much censure. But Mr, 
Kennedy kept his ground. His rejoinder was, “ However 


these thing§ may be explained, they are at least as true ag 
they are strange.” 

And may we not say in defence, and even in explanation, 
of the apparent mystery, that these worthies, being men of 
close walk with God, were in the habit of committing to 
Him, in a way minute and intimate, their temporal and 
eternal interests? Also, that the grounds of their beliefs, 
in these cases, they did not, and we suppose could not, 
formally demonstrate to others—a circumstance that no true 
believer should wonder at, knowing, as he does, the impos- 
sibility of conveying to others that self-evidencing excellency 
which the truth presents to his own soul, and on which his 
persuasion reposes ; the which, if he was able to convey, he 
could bring his fellow-men into the same attitude of soul 
as the Spirit of God brought himself in the production of 
saving faith. Thus there was no miracle in the case. These 
men, like other Scottish worthies of former days, sought to 
know the Lord’s mind as to events that deeply interested 
them, and obtained it in connection with revealed truth ; 
for we contend that there is no event of Providence—as 
there is nothing in the sphere of grace—that the principle 
on which it proceeds is not laid down in the chart of Scrip- 
ture. ‘As we have heard, so have we seen in the city of 
our God.” And besides, since “the secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear Him,” who can venture to affirm that 
He will not represent to the sanctified imaginations of some 
of those “ greatly beloved ” even the details of coming events ! 
We do not, of course, say that this is an attainment essential 
to salvation; many without’ it live godly in Christ Jesus. 
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here is no reason, however, for the disbelief of its existence 
against the incontestable evidence supplied both by the char- 
acters of the men who obtained these intimations and by 
their well-authenticated fulfilments. 

But although “The Days of the Fathers” was highly 
enjoyed by many, Mr. Kennedy’s intimate friends and con- 
stant hearers felt that the style of it fell far below that of his 
usual sermons; and the reason is obvious. Although a hard 
student, he had never written down his sentences as they 
were. to be spoken; the power to develop forms of thought 
essentially his own grew upon him as an extempore speaker ; 
therefore, writing with care was new to him. It was in 
living speech alone that his talent made itself entirely felt 
and appreciated. | 


In the midst of his many ministerial labours Mr. Kennedy 
found time for another piece of literary labour—a work very 
congenial to him—the issue in 1867 of the life and labours of 
.his valued friend and father in the ministry, Dr. Macdonald 
of Ferintosh, under the title of “The Apostle of the North.” 
This work was received by a large section of the public, both 
at home and abroad, with much satisfaction, and found a 
ready sale. The subject of it merited the title, on account of 
the excellency of his character, his remarkable power as a 
preacher, and the extent and success of his labours in the 
Lord’s vineyard. 

And the interest of the book was enhanced by the author 
of it being he who was universally regarded as the one on 
whom the mantle of Dr. Macdonald fell, and as coming in no 
wise short of him in the power and popularity of his preach- 
ing and the amount of his labours. They differed, of course, 
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in many respects—in’ natural temperament and in ment] 
gifts—and their work was also of a different kind, owing to 
the altered circumstances of the times. Dr. Macdonald largely 
laid himself out for invading those parts of the land which 
the Moderatism and indifference of the preceding century had 
long kept in torpor. But when a revived spiritual life and 
an evangelical ministry had succeeded this state of things, 
work of that kind was not so much called for. 

Besides the interest that attaches itself to the career of 
a man so manifestly raised up by God for a special work, 
much light is thrown in the Memoir on the state of the 
districts which Dr. Macdonald visited. The history of his. 
_ journeys to remote places, especially to the island of St. Kilda, 
and his intercourse with its interesting inhabitants, are most 
touching, and read _like the chapters of a romance. 


Dingwall, as has been seen, was Mr. Kennedy’s first charge. 
He declined, at various periods, several urgent “ calls” from 
other congregations. One of these was from Dunoon in the. 
year 1853, and this congregation succeeded afterwards in ob- 
taining the excellent Dr. Charles Mackintosh as their minister. 
The high place Dr. Mackintosh held in the esteem and affec- 
tion of Mr. Kennedy appears from the following tribute paid 
to his memory at the conclusion of a sermon from Proverbs 
xvul. 24: “There is a Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother,” preached on the Sabbath after hearing of ’ Dr. 
Mackintosh’s death :— : 

“This text was pressed to my heart by the tidings of a death 
—the death of one who was to me a brother and a father in 
one—to whom I was knit in spirit as to none else on earth, 
and whose removal makes the world to me more desolate 
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Of all I ever met, 
he was the one to whom I found it easiest to open up my 
heart, and at whose feet I was at the same time most inclined 
to sit. He won my heart and commanded my respect ag 
no other ever did. I met him first in a season of anguish, 
when the strong grasp of the tempter was on my helpless 
soul, and I received an impression of his wisdom and his 
tenderness which assured me that he was taught by the 
Spirit and constrained by the love of Christ. I never came 
in contact with a more highly disciplined mind and a more 
chastened spirit. Eminently endowed, an accomplished theo- 
logian, he was the humblest Christian I ever knew ; shedding 
the savour of godliness around him wherever he moved. He 
was in the pulpit a man of God indeed; his clear views of 
truth welled through a sanctified intellect, from the depths of 
a broken heart, in words so fitly chosen that there was never 


than few other blanks could make it. 


one superfluous nor obscure. I never could listen to him 
without the impression that he had asked and received his 
very words from God. And yet there never were utterances 
which, apart from their meaning, were less marked than 
his. He cared not to call attention to himself by striking 
forms of expression, he allowed himself to sink out of sight. 
To commend Christ as all in all was his absorbing ambition 
in the pulpit. There was no hesitancy and no haze in his 
doctrinal statements. And it was no abstraction he presented 
in the dim distance before his hearers. It was the truth as 
it is in Jesus, laid close to the experience and life of God's 
people, and brought in a clear light before the consciences of 
all In solemnity, clearness, closeness, and unction, his teach- 
ing was to me what no other’s ever was. How I loved him 

T knew not till now! The removal of such a minister is an 
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event which affects our Zion all throughout. To us in Ross. 
shire, which was so long the scene of his previous labours, it 
speaks with o voice which calls us to tremble and to mourn. 
One wrestler more in our behalf has been removed! Another 
breach is open before the rising tide of judgment! Again and 
again, with stunning frequency, has the cry reached us through 
the trumpet of Providence, as the men of God behind whom 
we were wont to find shelter have been struck down, ‘ Howl, 
fir-tree, for the cedar has fallen.’ Dr. Mackintosh is with us 
on earth no more. Oh that my eye and my heart went up to 
where he is in the beauty of holiness, amidst the glory and 
bliss of the Father’s House! I can no longer think of him 
to pray, but my frequent remembrances of him whets my 
longing for fellowship in the rest with which he is now 
satisfied in the Father’s House.” 

In 1854 Mr. Kennedy was requested to consider a call to 
Australia, as is seen by the subjoined letter to Mrs, Kennedy :— 


“ DINGWALL, May 2d, 1854. 
‘My BELOVED Mary,—Your letter of Saturday reached me 


this morning, and I was glad to find you were not ill. I 
was tempted to fear you would be so after all your fatigue. 
On my way home from Scotsburn last evening I was think- 
ing much of Australia, and was surprised this morning by 
receiving from the Colonial Committee a call to Sydney... . 
“The Synod passed off pretty well. Mr. Sage was charming 
on Eccles. ix. 13-15. ‘The little city,’ he said, was the Church ; 
Christ, first in the flesh, then in His members, was the poor 
wise man. The Church was a city, organised, inhabited, 
governed, and defended by the Lord; until now always little, 
mean, and feeble, to all appearance a little flock. Satan was 
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the great king who came against it. His various leading plots 
against the Church from Cain’s day he strikingly sketched, 
Christ in the flesh was the poor wise man. He was Wise, 
as to Him was entrusted the execution of the plan of redemp- 
tion, and as all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge dwelt 
in Him. He was the poorest of the poor in His humiliation, 
but being wise, He by His poverty delivered the Church from 
the wrath to come and from the power of Satan, who has the 





power of death. Christ in His members was the safety of 
the Church ; His members, though poor and despised, are the 
preserving salt of the Church and nation. This brought 
him to an application to present circumstances of the lesson 
of the passage. Referring especially to the war, he insisted 
that our position now was very different from what it was 
in the previous war. Now the poor man is not remembered 
as then. He is not in his own place in the city. Christ 
was disowned and rejected by the nation as King of Zion. 
Antichrist was supported, and the city was in danger.” 


In 1857 Mr. Kennedy received a call from the Gaelic 
congregation of Greenock, and on the same day another was 
laid on the table of the Presbytery from the congregation of 
Tain, signed by 1290 members and adherents, who were 
stimulated partly by the fear of Mr. Kennedy’s ministry 
being lost to the North through his removal to Greenock. 
A fifth call came to him in 1863, from Renfield Church, 
Glasgow, on the occasion of the former pastor’s (Dr. John 
Bonar) appointment to the convenership of the Colonial Com- 
mittee. In 1872 the Greenock congregation made another 
attempt to get Mr. Kennedy to be their minister, as the follow- 


ing letter indicates, and the sentiments -he there expresses 
F 
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were doubtless those that influenced him in declining this and 


all other overtures of the kind :— | ‘ 
“ GarrLocH, Sept. 17th. 


“My pear Frimnp,—I have been thinking a good deal about 


this call that the Greenock congregation are moving in. At 


present I can see nothing that indicates I should part with 
my present charge, and am writing to-night to Greenock 
with the view of stopping further proceedings. I desiderate, 
however, still more assurance that my doing so is according 
to the mind of God; but I have long since come to the con- 
clusion that dubiety suffices to justify one’s remaining where 
he is. If that dubiety results from lack of uprightness it 
is sinful; but while it lasts ‘one could not conscientiously 
remove. Meantime, as my duty, when I came to Dingwall, 
was made very clear to me, I must abide there until it is 
made as clear to me that I should leave it. 

“TI have not been without enjoyment in my work since 
I saw you, and this has been all the sweeter because it seems 
to have been shared by others. The Communion season here, 
which is just over, was the occasion of my coming to this 
place, and to-morrow I return home, having various engage- 
ments. To-day I had more of understandin g than of heart- 
work, but I at least was conscious of how far short my feel- 
ing was of my thinking. When the mind gets what whets 
the heart’s thirst, though this adds to the pain, it yields some 
profit. I hada solemnising view since coming here of God’s 
long-suffering. I saw it as never before—a preliminary to the 
exercise of His grace, It suspends the execution of the curse 


of the first covenant, and gives opportunity for the forth flow — 


of the grace of the second. The Lord Jesus be with your 
spirit.— Yours ever affectionately, J. Kennepy.”’ 








CHAPTER V. 


STATE OF RELIGION IN THE HIGHLANDS — MR. KENNEDY’S 
RELATION THERETO—CHARACTER—MINISTERIAL GIFTS. 


In the opinion of those who have written the history of the 
Church in Scotland, true godliness flourished in the Lowlands 
of the kingdom during the last years of the Commonwealth, 
and especially about the year 1649, as 1t never did before, 
and probably has never done since. 

A period of fearful trial lay before that generation. It 
broke upon them soon after the Restoration of Charles II. 
The “twenty-five ’’ years’ persecution, if it did not wear out 
the faith and patience of the saints of that day, wore out 
their numbers, so that when the time of deliverance arrived, 
a “remnant’’ comparatively only were left. 

As long, however, as that remnant survived, it acted as a 
leaven of spiritual life in the reconstituted Church of Scot- 
land, its influence being somewhat like that of the elders of 
Israel who over-lived Joshua. | 

But a spirit of declension from former attainments had set 
in, and grew apace—a declension accelerated by the circum-- 
stance that, from the want of a qualified ministry to fill the. 
vacant charges, the Church too readily gonsented to allow the 
Episcopal curates to continue in the parishes where a per- 
secuting Government had planted them. These men were, 
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with few exceptions, unsound in their teaching and worldly 
in their walk, and the result was what might be expected, 
that the people under their oversight sank into spiritual 
indifference. 

As the eighteenth century advanced the darkness deepened, 


and it may perhaps be said to have reached its greatest in- 
* tensity about the year 1749, or the years corresponding to 


those of greatest spiritual prosperity in the century preceding. 
Not, however, are we to suppose that the darkness was 
universal ; God left not Himself without witnesses. There 


were places, though withal too few, where voices were lifted - 


on behalf of the truth, where small bands of “living epistles ” 


were to be found, both among ministers and people, like oases’ 


in the surrounding desert. 

But very much in proportion as spiritual life decayed in 
the Lowlands of Scotland, it began to flourish in that part 
of the country which afterwards became, apart from his 
own ministerial charge, the sphere of Mr. Kennedy’s labours. 
The middle of the eighteenth century saw sevéral ministers 
of excellence planted in the Highlands, whose labours were 
blessed of God, so that gradually the light of. Divine truth 
spread to almost every parish of Ross-shire and the counties 


adjoining. Jt may be asked how the labours of a handful of © 


preachers influenced so wide a region. The explanation seems 
to be, that the fame of these men, as men of God, attracted 


to their ministry those who were inquiring after the truth. . 


These, on their return to their own parishes, did not fail to 
rehearse much of what they had heard. Their example was 
followed by others, until at length there were in almost every 
district not only persons who knew and loved the truth, but 
also some of ‘superior gifts and graces, capable of giving 
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evident testimony to its power, both by word and deed. The 
most eminent of these converts were ‘‘ the men” go called. 
In many parishes some of these were to be found. Mr. 
Kennedy, in his ‘‘ Days of the Fathers in Ross-shire,’’ has sufii- 
ciently described their character and vindicated their memory 
from the ignorant misrepresentations often given of them, so 
that we need not here attempt anything of the same kind. 
In those places where a godly minister laboured, “ the men ” 
were his valued coadjutors ; in places where the ministry was 
lifeless and unedifying, ‘‘ the men” instructed the people and 
fed the flock in prayer-meetings on the Lord’s Day, and in 
fellowship meetings at other times. 

Another circumstance fitted to stimulate the minds of the 


Highland Christian people of that time was the fact that, from 


the difficulty of procuring the Scriptures in their native Gaelic 
tongue, the only means open to them of gaining a knowledge 
of the truth was oral teaching. Theirs was listening and 
retention in the memory. ‘Those who have met with persons 
who received their spiritual life, and had it nourished and 
fed, by the hearing of the Word, to the exclusion of other 
means of knowledge, have no doubt observed how richly 
charged the memories of these persons were with the words 


_ of Scripture, and with the notable sayings of those to whom 


they were indebted for instruction in Divine things. Their 


- “faith came” literally “by hearing.’ And such was their 


view of the preaching of the Word, as being the means of 
faith, that the case of an aged Highland Christian woman 
who resided latterly in the writer’s neighbourhood occurs to 
him, who, when she saw a member of her family take a Bible 


with her to church, would say, ‘Why are you taking the 


Bible with you? Are you not going to hear?” 
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About the year 1778 vital religion in the Northern High- 
lands is generally regarded as having reached its climax, 
That does not imply that there was subsequent to that 
period a speedy or marked declension. Such was not the 
case, There continued to be, for well nigh half a century 
afterwards, a race of God-fearing men in almost every district 
of that region, although a public profession of religion was 
not then—as, indeed, it is not now—so common as in the 
southern parts of the land. Highland Christians were not 
easily satisfied as to their duty in this respect. Those whose 
guidance and example they followed were men of deep per- 
sonal piety and of rare attainments in the Divine life,— 
who, at the outset of their religious career, had been much 
humbled, and often for a comparatively long period under a 
sense of the exceeding sinfulness of sin,—who had advanced 
into the light of faith through great conflicts,—and who, after 
they had embraced the Saviour and the way of salvation 
through Him, could not maintain an easy-going and unchal- 
lenged assurance of their interest in Him. They judged 
themselves by their fruits—they were severe students of their 
own hearts; and when the corruption of their nature mani- 
fested itself, and the light of God’s countenance was hid from 
their souls, they could not-repose on the reflection that, 
nevertheless, they were believers, but wrestled with God to 
restore to them the joy of His salvation. This bein g the 
character of their religious life, and which is in full accord- 
ance with the experience of the saints, as recorded in the 
Word of God, a high stamp and tone were given to practical 
godliness in the eyes. of those among whom they lived; and 
two : sas results followed—(1.) That persons who began to 
show spiritual concern were not encouraged to make a hasty 
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profession of religion. Borne they were on the hearts of 
God’s people at a throne of grace, but until they had given 
evidence of having “passed from death unto life’ they were 
not countenanced in making a public profession. And (z.) 
that a ministry lacking in Scriptural doctrine or in evan- 
gelical fervour could not be tolerated. Such a ministry was 
of no use in guiding them in their perplexities, in assisting 
them in their struggles, or in feeding them with “ food con- 
venient for them.” 

After the long reign of spiritual death which we have 
already noticed as resting on the Church in the Lowlands of 
Scotland during the greater part of the eighteenth century, 
there arose in the beginning of the present century signs of the 
darkness giving way, and the dawn of a better day appearing. 
The revived life manifested itself in efforts to spread the 
Scriptures, in a new-born desire to send the Gospel to the 
heathen, and in impatience under the yoke of Patronage and 
other abuses in the Church. When, at length, the Evan- 
gelical party became a majority in the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, the Veto Act was passed, whereby 
the consent of congregations became a condition in the settle- 
ment of ministers. The legality of this Act was contested 
in the civil courts in the well-known ten years’ non-intrusion 
controversy, which agitated all parts of the land. It awoke 
in the Christian people of the Highlands a keen interest, 
and was the means of acquainting them with the Scrip- 
tural principles involved, Consequently, when the Disrup- 


tion took place, the great body of the Highland people 


shook themselves free of an Establishment that had yielded 
up its birthright by submitting to the domination of the civil 


power. 
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At this point in the history of the Highlands John 
Kennedy began his life-work as a minister of the Gospel, 
and although Dingwall was the immediate sphere of his 
labours, they extended over a wide region beyond. 

Physically Mr. Kennedy was fitted for the work he had 
to do. Not above the average height, he was of a massive 
build, evidencing great capacity of endurance. He had the 
large head that generally indicates unusual cranial develop- 
ment, covered with a profusion of auburn hair, shining and 
silken ; a fair countenance, full and open, on which sat mingled 
dignity and gentleness. 

He was also morally fitted for the sphere he occupied. The 
Highlanders bear the character of being fervent in their 
feelings and warm in their affections. In this respect John 
Kennedy did not belie the race from which he sprang. But 
apart from hereditary qualities, few men ever cherished a 
more tender and sympathetic heart. And among the many 
things that endeared him to the people among whom: he 
lived and laboured, and excited the admiration of those who 
noticed his habits, was, what is far from common to those 
distinguished by great force of intellect, his unaffected con- 
descension and kindly familiarity with the lowliest of the 
houseliold of faith. . 

These dispositions were no doubt nourished by the atmos- © 
phere in which he was bred. His father’s Manse was a place of 
great hospitality, and especially on Sacramental occasions every 
available space was often utilised for the accommodation of 


strangers. Reminiscences of these times and persons Mr. Ken- 


nedy would delightedly dwell on in conversation with friends. 
His own generosity was bounded only by his power. Never 
was there a more liberal giver according to his means. Like 
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“the younger son,” though in the opposite way, he « spent 


all that he had.” Money could not rest in his keeping—it 
found its way into the hands of some needy brother or sister 
in the faith, Persons who had no claim on him, and whose 
circumstances he could only suspect to be necessitous, have 
told the writer how gratuities have come to them from him 
unsolicited ; and when they would decline to receive from one 


_ who had so many calls upon him, he would reply, “I have 


it, and you need it;” and our informants would add, “ It 
just was given in the time of need.” Mr. Kennedy was 
often cautioned against this indiscriminate liberality, but he 
seemed little influenced by such advice; virtually his reply 


’ and 


was, “ What the Lord gives to me I give to others ;’ 
many and wonderful are the instances of how, in the face of 
his open-handed generosity, his treasury was replenished. 
His most frequent remark about this was, “ Freely ye have 
received ; freely give.’’ And truly this was his life motto in 
spiritual and temporal things. 

His mental calibre fitted him for the work he had to do. 
His intellect was one of extraordinary power. To whatever 
subject he applied himself, his mind took a comprehensive 
grasp of it, in all its relations and bearings. Not less re- 
markable was his capacity of analysing points of difficulty or.” 
delicacy. How acute and penetrating his mind was in this 
respect his written remains abundantly testify. 

A memory of great retentive and reproductive power is — 
generally, if not necessarily, allied with intellectual power. 
It was so, at any rate, in his case. His memory seemed to ~ 
yield up its stores whenever occasion required. And this 
was true not only of facts and of conclusions reached by 
processes of thought and reasoning long since gone through, 
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but these very processes themselves, to the minutest shades 
of thought and feeling, that in the case of most men sink 
out of sight, crowded up to his mind's eye, as if he had | 
been freshly passing through them. 

His imagination was vivid and suggestive, and served him 
in good stead in flashing light on matters difficult of appre- 
hension. It was kept by him, however, in due control—not 
allowed to become the mistress of the household, but the 
handmaid.: He never endeavoured to excite his hearers, as 
too many preachers do, by highly-wrought fancies, but made 
legitimate use of the faculty of imagination, as an aid to- 
clearer conceptions of truth, and often effected this by a 
passing allusion to some fact or phenomenon of nature, 
though at times he would constrain the admiration of his 
hearers, as well as instruct them, by bringing out some 
unthought-of resemblance between the natural and the 
spiritual. 

Ready expression of thought by speech does not always 
belong to men of great mental power, except, perhaps, when 
their feelings are unusually stirred. Mr. Kennedy possessed 
this gift to a degree beyond which nothing could be desired. 
He had equal facility of utterance in both the languages he 
had occasion to employ. While his speech was copious and 
unhesitating, his sentences seemed to fall without effort into 
that form which the rules of art regard as most appropriate 
and effective. His voice was deep and full, its tones not 
sustained on a monotonous level, but varied according to the 
style of thought and instruction conveyed ; at one time— — 
and that very frequently—conversational ; again rising into 
earnest admonition ; but never, when put to the utmost strain, 


losing 1ts melody. 
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Nor should be overlooked Mr. Kennedy’s possession of that 
quality so valuable in itself, yet so difficult to define, generally 
_ called common sense, but which might more justly be termed 
“uncommon sense. How many excellent men have suffered 
from the lack of this quality, which enables one to recognise 
what is appropriate and becoming in the various occasions of 
life! No eccentricities of speech or behaviour were attributed 


to Mr. Kennedy. No man could more readily apprehend the - 


ridiculous. And to his good sense he was indebted for often 
escaping from positions into which men of less judgment 
would have fallen. 

We may, moreover, add, that whatever might be the esti- 
mate formed of Mr. Kennedy by those who knew him only in 
his public appearances, his friends knew him to be remark- 
ably social, of most amiable disposition, quite alive to the 
humorous, and giving out at times flashes of wit. But no 
one can allege that he was betrayed at any time into a levity 
unbefitting the character of the Christian or the gravity of 
the ministerial office. 

In endeavouring to present some of the leading traits of 
Mr. Kennedy’s character, we may remark that a man so 
unusually gifted would, wherever his lot had been cast, have 
taken a prominent position among his fellows. And having 
passed through a deep and decided spiritual change in his 
twenty-first year, all his rare and remarkable powers were 
sanctified and consecrated to the service of God. Of that 
spiritual change his Diary gives not only ample evidence, 
but shows also his sore and prolonged soul-travail in reaching 
conclusions on the great questions involved in a sinner’s 
relation to God. A superficial reader of that Diary might be 
inclined to ask, ‘Where is the necessity for those agonising 
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mental struggles? Were they not the products of unbelief 7 
To a certain extent they were; but is it not a necessity of the 
new life in the soul that it struggles after light on the Divine 
procedure, such as shall justify to it the dealings of God 
towards itself and towards others? In Paul’s conversion on 
the road to Damascus, Christ revealed Himself to him ag 
his Saviour and Lord ; but during the three days in which he 
was without sight, and neither ate nor drank, was he not 
struggling with those questions of which the heart and con- 
science of every awakened soul needs a solution? And in Mr. 
Kennedy’s case, were not the severe struggles through which 
he passed the preparation for the sphere of usefulness he after- 
wards occupied, as being able to “comfort others with the 
comfort wherewith he himself had been comforted of God?” 
That he was the son of the minister of Killearnan disposed 
the Christian people of the Highlands to receive him favour- 
ably, and that high hopes of his usefulness were entertained 
by the most eminent ministers in the North was also a means 
_of recommending -him to their confidence, But it was not 
long until he not only became popular in his own immediate 
neighbourhood, but occupied a place in the front rank of 
Scottish preachers. We may say that in the opinion of 
those competent to judge who had opportunity of hearing 
the eminent pre-Disruption preachers of the Highlands, Mr. 
Kennedy, to use their own words “ was, take him all in all, 
the foremost among them.” There were preachers in the 
North, from the Reformation downwards, who were as saintly 
in their character ; there were some who equalled him in 
mental gifts, some who set forth the truth of God as fully 
and as faithfully, and some who laboured as zealously and 
successfully ; but there was no one of these who exhibited such 
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4 combination of these ministerial] qualifications ag was found 
in Mr. Kennedy. His ministry met and satisfied, as fully as 
the ministry of mere man could well do, the various grades of 
character and the various phases of feeling in Gospel hearers. 
In general there may be said to be four of these :— © 

first, experienced Christians, those most advanced in the 
Divine life. In the Highlands those bore the name of “ the 
men.” It is within the writer’s knowledge that all of these, 
aiter becoming acquainted with Mr. Kennedy, were united to 
him in the bonds of love and confidence. They recognised him 
to be not only a true believer, but one deeply taught in the 
things of God, one who fervently desired the glory of God 
and the advancement of the Kingdom of Christ—a man of 
prayer, and one who realised the importance and solemnity of 
dealing with immortal souls as did few besides. They approved 
of his theology, which was Calvinistic. He never wavered in 
his adherence to the interpretation of the Word of God which 
goes by that name. Mr. Kennedy has been blamed for the 
freedom and frequency with which he presented the doctrine 
of Divine sovereignty in the salvation of sinners; but un- 
reasonably so on the part of many. In this respect he only 
followed the footsteps of the great Puritan divines and of the 
Scotch Reformers, and did not go beyond what is at present 
the practice of the eminent Mr. Spurgeon, but followed the 
plain teaching of the Confession of Faith—indeed the plain 
teaching of the Bible. 

Second, those less grounded in the faith, those who needed 
special spiritual help and guidance in their Christian course, 
who feared the Lord, yet often “‘ walked in darkness and had 
no light.” A fair proportion of his Northern audiences 
consisted of these. We have already spoken of his special 
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capability of meeting the wants of this class of hearers. The 
Apostle Paul speaks of the Galatians having received him as 
an angel of God. Certainly many a poor burdened one has 
often hung upon the lips of John Kennedy as a messenger 
of God to their souls. He, like the good Samaritan, bound 
up their wounds and poured in the oil and wine of spiritual 


consolation. 

Third, those who, being stated hearers of the Gospel, were 
more or less alive to their need of a saving change. A 
large share of Mr. Kennedy’s ministry was accorded to them, 
Those who charged him with too high Calvinism in his way 
of setting forth the eternal purpose of God, never alleged 
that he restricted the offer of the Gospel. He preached 
Christ with a fulness and power to which few have attained. 
He paused not to consider how the doctrine of the certain 
redemption of ‘the elect which he declared with the one 
breath could be reconciled with the universal call of the 
Gospel which he declared with the next. He saw these two 
doctrines lying alongside of each other on the page of God’s 
Word. His duty was to take ‘up and to re-echo each, and 
that he did. He had no doubt that whether his reason could 
comprehend their consistency or not, the Infinite Wisdom — 
whence they had both emanated could reconcile them, and 
would do so in due season. He had, therefore, no toleration 
for the attempts of some Churches to pare down the doctrine 
of particular redemption by means of “general references of 
the atonement” so as to try and bring it into rational 
harmony with the offer of salvation to all. 

Fourth, the large audiences who gathered to hear Mr. 
Kennedy embraced—as is too much the case—many who were 
quite indifferent to their spiritual interests. They were not 
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forgotten by him when giving every one his portion of meat 
in due season. At intervals he would ply the consciences of 
the careless, showing the emptiness of their excuses for not 
receiving the Saviour, and the awfulness of their aggravated 
guilt in rejecting the offers of mercy, urging them to a 
present acceptance of salvation. It was a rare and interest- 
ing sight to look at a large congregation listening to Mr. 
Kennedy. His elevated thoughts, his eloquent language, 
his impressive manner, his earnest tones, soon drew to 
him the eyes and ears of his audience, and riveted their 
attention. He was a master of assemblies. As a plain 
but intelligent hearer once remarked casually to the writer, 
““You know when Mr. Kennedy begins he takes full com- 
mand.’” And how wonderful the gift of being able to fix the 
attention and fascinate the minds of multitudes of men and 
women into whose thoughts supernatural- realities never at 
other times entered, in such a way as compelled them to 
listen to him ! 

Mr. Kennedy’s published sermons, excellent as they are, 
do not convey an adequate idea of his preaching. They were 
written in the cool retirement of his study when he was in 
delicate health, and were often penned on-a-sick-bed. They 
therefore, although exhibiting in the main his way of treating 
his subject, fall behind what was his wont in the pulpit, 
especially when fronting a large congregation, and all the 
powers of his mind raised to fullest activity. - His conceptions 
of truth were on such occasions clear and comprehensive, his 
_grasp of mind sustained and mighty, and his powerful affec- 
tions, all aglow, poured themselves forth in strains of unstudied 
eloquence, impossible to be attained in quieter hours. 

There likewise often accompanied his preaching that without 
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which all words of merely man’s wisdom are ineffectual, 


the unction from on high, the baptism of the Spirit of God, 
so that many have had to say, “The Lord was in this place ; 
this is none other than the house of God; this is the gate of 
heaven.” | 

‘One marked feature of Mr. Kennedy’s resources not to be 
e-aptness with which he could speak when 


overlooked was th 
the case, for example, at 


called to do so impromptu——as was 
public fellowship meetings. The “ question” proposed to be 


spoken to was not known previously to any one but to the 
man who proposed it. We have heard Mr. Kennedy often 
on such occasions handle the subject in as edifying, lucid, 
and skilful a way as if he had premeditated it for days 
before. | 

What fruit attended and followed his labours the great 
day alone will declare. But there is good reason to believe 
that they were blessed by the Head of the Church for the 
calling and converting of not a few. And one abounding 
result there need be no hesitation in pronouncing upon—how 
largely his ministry was owned as the means of enlighten- 
ing, instructing, and encouraging the hearts of thousands of 


the followers of Christ throughout the wide North. Many 


of these “rose up and called him blessed.’”’ We venture to 
affirm that there were few living Christians in the northern 
counties of Scotland who were not in their day indebted to 
Mr. Kennedy for the reviving and strengthening of their 
spiritual life. His ministry also told powerfully for good on 
those not spiritually benefited by it. And if the Highlanders 
are generally regarded as a moral, Bible-reading, Sabbath- 


_ keeping, law-abiding people, they owe it largely to the teach- 


ing and preaching of such men as. Mr. Kennedy. 





The view of Mr. Kennedy’s character and ministry given 
in this chapter some may regard as overdrawn. But it at 
least faithfully conveys the writer’s own impression of him, 
and those impressions, he is persuaded, will be fully shared 
by those—and they may be counted by thousands—who knew 
Mr. Kennedy as a preacher and had the privilege of his per- 
sonal acquaintance. : | 

His own estimate of himself is, however, a very different 
matter. Light is cast upon that by his Diary, resumed at 
intervals between the years 1844 and 1851 :— 


“July 24th, 1844.—In a very slumbering frame of mind ; 
no delight or liberty in private or reading the Word ; oppressed 
with a sense of my own deadness and that of my congregation ; 


and but little earnestness of soul in pleading for myself and -— 


them. Assisted in examining communicants, and delivered 
more than I expected from the fear of man in speaking home 
to the conscience. But oh! is my congregation Gilboa-like ? 
—is there not awful barrenness? ‘ How long thus shall it be?’ 
Is there no spark of love to God and His Word and work ? 
Will ever my poor soul have an uplifting through grace from 
under this millstone. Lord, come, teach me; I cannot desire 
after Thee as I ought. 

“ August 24th.—Brought very low se under a view 
of sad case of soul, but found relief in prayer by Miss S- 
bedside. Felt liberty and melting of soul in csmuaalin 
the riches and freedom and sovereignty of Divine love. Found 
liberty in committing her soul to God and leaving her at His 
disposal, but no desire that she should -be spared. 

_ “25th.—Committed my soul to God in view of the many 
duties before me next week, and hoped in His grace for being 
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carried through. Intending to preach again from John xvi. 9: 
‘Of sin, because they believe not on Me’ (in Gaelic), but 
find myself very forgetful of past experiences in furnishing 
aught for illustrating the third branch of conviction of gin, 
In English, on God’s gift of His Son. See something in it 
I cannot express, and labour in vain for a distinct conception 


of how the gift expresses the love. 


“ January 14th, 1845.—My soul for some time in a very 
unpromising state. My backslidden state is indicated by 
my formality in private duties, little soul-wrestling with God, 
and no true enjoyment in reading the Word, but the form 
gone through in a slavish spirit ; by my want of spiritual 
meditation on the truth, and no exercise of soul in the Divine 
life—unwatchfulness and untenderness to sin in conversation, 
in the employment of my time, and in contact with tempta- 
tion in duty. Little sense of the weight of the ministry and 
its awful responsibility. No travail over souls, no feeding 
on the message, no wrestling for a blessing, no delight in 
the work more from carnality than unbelief. Sel7’ appear- 
ing in everything ; every duty is besmeared with it, every 
motive impelled by it; and it can even condemn itself, 
and can feed itself on self-denial. Little or no impres- 
sion of the shortness of time and the awful realities of 
eternity. 

‘‘After writing the above I addressed myself to prayer, 
and after a few minutes of darkness and temptation the 
Lord was pleased to give me a wonderful enlargement of 
soul, in which I was drawn forth in earnest longing after 
Christ, saw somewhat of His excellency, and felt somewhat 
of His wondrous love, in drawing out my ‘bowels after Him 
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(Cant. v. 4), and I found freedom in pleading for my congrega- 
tion, friends, and acquaintances in Christ, for the Church, and 
for the service of to-morrow. I felt lost in the cause of Christ, 
For my own soul I laid hold of the covenant, ‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee.’ It was a sweet season. This, along with 
a passage which came to my mind after writing the first part 
of this entry, ‘ From this day forth the Lord will bless,’ con- 
firmed me in my opinion of the propriety of making more 
frequent entries, in order to remember the Lord’s dealings, 
to ascertain more narrowly the state of matters with me, and 
as a means of keeping me more awake. 

“ January 15th.—Had in the morning somewhat of a more 
lively frame than usual. Heard Dr. Macdonald preach on 
the duties of the Eldership — faithful, encouraging, and 
awakening. Feel my need of grace to follow the exhortation 
of the Doctor’s text, 1 Cor. xv. 58: ‘Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour 
is not in vain in the Lord.’ 

“16th, 17th.—More lively impressions of eternity and my 
need of the blood of Christ. Pleading for a broken and a 
contrite spirit, that I may value precious Christ, and because 
Jehovah promises to dwell with it. Feeling much cast down 
at the lack of any instances of good done among my flock— 
the guilt lies with me. Not received one word of encourage- 
ment, except twice generally, from one of my elders since I 
came to this place. 

* r9¢h-27th.—Preached with more than usual liberty on 
Sabbath, but self prevailed, and I was left in a dismal state 
all the week after. Much harassed by circumstances in pro- 
vidence disturbing me in my studies. Preached in chains from 
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Matt, xxii 1, and with more liberty from Heb. xii. 28, 29. 
The same liberty at Kiltearn, from John vi. 37, 

“ December rst, 1845.—A gloomy evening, caused by its 
being brought home to my mind that I have been preaching 
what was unsuitable to the people of whom I must give an 
account, and because the following charges are brought ‘by 
the Lord against me in reference to my ministry :— 

“(1,) That I have not given myselt wholly to Him and to | 
His work (Rom. xii, 1, 2; 1 Tim. iv. 15). 

“(2,) The little delight I have in preparation for and in 
the discharge of my work: 7 

“(3.) That I have so little impression of eternal things 
and the preciousness of immortal souls. | 

“(4.) That I have laboured more to advance my own ~ 
knowledge than to instruct my hearers in the truth as it is 
in Jesus. | 

““(s.) My untenderness to sin in private and public, and 
these things being so, and I resting too much satisfied in my 
own efforts, it is no wonder that there are no traces of any 
good being done amongst us; and oh, this is through my fault! 
With all this, if the Lord in mercy come not to bring my own 
soul under the power of the Gospel, to prize Christ crucified, 
and to preach Him in faithfulness, simplicity, and love, what 
will become of me? Ought I ever to preach till matters are 
changed with me? This is my question, Lord have mercy. 
Oh the uncleanness of my lips! I knew not what I was doing. 
Lord, cast me not from Thy presence; ‘Be not silent at the 
voice of my cry.’ 

‘Devoted yesterday and to-day to meditation and prayer 
in reference to the state of my soul. Read ‘The Art of Man- 
fishing,’ and felt the power of the Lord accompanying it to 
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my soul. Have clearer views than ever of what I need for 
the work. I wish to have a distinct deep sense of my utter 
insufficiency for the work. The work is described in Acts 
xxvi. 18. Oh to keep this in view, that my work is to be 
instrumental in turning souls to God. 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16: ‘And 
who is sufficient for these things ?’ | 

“My utter insufficiency to perform the work may be seen 
from the state of the souls to whom I am sent. They are 
sinners separated from God, destitute of all true spiritual 
knowledge, and wilfully blind, choosing darkness rather than 
light ; and though I may impart literal knowledge, it will 
but harden more and more. O Lord, impress this upon me. 
Besides this, they are souls who have stood many sermons, 
warnings and winnings, strivings and drawings, who have 
quenched and grieved the Holy Ghost. Oh to feel how un- 
speakably great a work it is to convert souls so far lost to 
God !—that it is a work reserved to the Divine Spirit, one 
step of which cannot be advanced but by Him. Even Paul 
and Apollos were nothing in such a work. Oh let the Holy 
Spirit descend to fix it in my mind that it is a Divine work to 
convert asoul! I can do nothing of this in my soul, far less in 
others. Oh to keep in view an unconverted state as a state 
of separation from God! That is what makes it so awful. 

Insufficient also for being an instrument in the work. What 
is requisite in order to being so? ‘Follow Me.’ I would 
utterly and for ever renounce every intention of going for- 
ward in my own strength. I would seek to say with Moses, 
‘Except Thy presence,’ &c, | 

‘“‘T will not go unbidden, unhelped, and unblessed by the 
Lord, because if I do I will sink under the blood of souls and 
the dishonour of God’s name, under the doom of an unpro- 
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fitable servant. I would cast myself at His feet that He might 
take me up, and fit me, and be with me, I seek all that js 
implied in following Christ, and I seek as my success the fulf)- 
ment of the work described in Acts xxvi, 18. ‘To open their 
eyes and to turn them from the power of Satan to God,’” &¢, 


Noble resolutions and reflections, may we not say? and pre- 
sages of Divine help and success in his ministry of the Word. 


The few following memoranda are the last of the kind that 
he recorded :— 

“ Saturday, March 31st, 1849.—It is now a long time since 
I gave up writing a Diary. I regret that I did so, and feel 
bound to resume the task so long neglected. I need to watch 
more closely the state of my soul, to observe more minutely 
the progress of time, and to record, and reflect while I do so, 
on the dealings of the Lord. I have forgotten much that 
was fitted to humble me, and much that was cause of gratitude. 
O Lord, grant Thy blessing on this attempt to keep myself 
more in mind of eternity, more watchful against decay, and 
more observant of Thy ways and works, My soul is in a 
decayed state. I have been for. some time in darkness, I 
have little relish for Divine things. Formal in secret duties, 
selfish in public work, unwatchful in society, and awfully re- 
miss in the discharge of hourly duties. To-day I find myself 
unprepared for to-morrow’s work. A sad want of earnestness 
and cordiality. My lips are sealed when I attempt to pray. 
I know not what to preach from in English to-morrow. I 
have written notes of a sermon on the words, ‘ Without 
Christ,’ but oh how little impression of the poverty, guilt, and — 
misery of a Christless state has the subject left on my mind! 
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“ Sabbath, April tst—During the morning my soul was in 
darkness and bondage. No encouragement in view of the 
duties of the day. But the Lord disappointed my fears. I 
had some liberty and impression in the afternoon, and felt 
melted and soothed in prayer. But oh what a wretched 
preacher of Christ! How little solemnity of mind as I stand 
between the living God and guilty creatures, myself a vile 
sinner! How little elation of mind owing to the glory of the 
Gospel being seen and appreciated! How little self-denial, 
how little pity, how little faith, how little tenderness, how 
little prayerfulness of spirit! Oh cast me not from my sight ; 
take not Thy Holy Spirit from me. 

“ April 21st, Saturday.—Dr. Macdonald has gone in, for he 
was ‘ready,’ and ‘the door is now shut.’ Since hearing of it 

_ I have had a painful feeling of how little I see of the contro- 
versy with our land which this dispensation indicates—TI see and 
feel but little of the awful guilt lying on us for the abuse of 
the Gospel. How little true grief for the affliction of Joseph 
under this severe stroke! I write here only what I have felt, 
anew to humble me in this sad event. I have cast myself, as 
empty of all grace, before the Lord, and have given myself up 
anew as I stood beside the precious dust of His Servant, to be 


employed and blessed of the Lord in His work according to 
His good pleasure.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TESTIMONIES TO USEFULNESS—STUDENTS IMPRESSIONS— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A CO-PRESBYTER. 


In evidence and illustration of the position which, in the 
preceding chapter, we have claimed for Mr. Kennedy as to 
the value put upon his ministry of the Word and the fruit- 
fulness of his labours, we have pleasure in submitting the 
following testimonies received from persons in various parts 
of the land. One is from an esteemed minister of the Free 
Church, another from one of our foreign missionaries, &c. 
&e, :-— : 

‘¢T well remember the late Dr. Kennedy, and have good 
cause so todo. In the year 1864 I was concerned as to my 


gtate before God, as being responsible for not fulfilling the 


end for which man was created, ‘to glorify and to enjoy 
God.’ I was much troubled by the sinfulness of my nature, 
for although restrained from open sins, yet the bent of my 
mind was earthly and carnal; and even when attempting 
spiritual duties vain thoughts and worldly imaginations would 
overpower me, so that I seemed to be aggravating my sin by 
engaging in the forms of religion. It is true that I believed 
that Christ had fulfilled the law of God in behalf of His 
people, but my faith gave me no comfort; tather the reverse ; 
for it seemed ineffectual in making me conformed to Christ © 
and spiritually-minded, so I concluded it was not genuine. 
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“Hearing in June of that year.that Mr. Kennedy, Ding- 
wall, was to preach in a place about twelve miles from where 
I resided, I persuaded a young man of my acquaintance to 
accompany me to hear him, The day being very sultry, 
the service had begun before we got to our journey’s end, 
and just as we entered the church the preacher gave out the 
text (Isa. lv. 1.), ‘Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters,’ &c. He began by opening up the free and wide 
invitation of the Gospel to all classes of sinners ; and I felt 
that though he was a most attractive speaker, and I could 
not help listening to every word he said, yet it was not the 
proclamation of the Gospel I was in quest of, but how to get 
the Gospel to influence my heart and life. At length, after 
showing the adaptation of the ‘ call’ in the text to the various 
thirsts of mankind—their thirsts for happiness, for peace, for 
rest—he said, ‘But there is one here to-day who says, 
“You have not mentioned my thirst yet; my thirst is for 
holiness, for such a knowledge of Christ as would subdue sin 
in me and weaken my heart-corruption.”’ This arrested me, 
and I listened as if I were the person spoken to when he 
added, ‘ My dear, dear friend, if that is your case—if you do 
thirst for Christ in order to the crucifixion of all sin within 
you, and in order to your becoming conformed to His holy 
image—let me tell you, in His name, you shall yét be as free 
of sin as if you had never known it; yea, you shall yet 
be satisfied with the fellowship of Christ and with likeness 
to Him throughout the endless ages of eternity !’ 

“The glowing fervour, yet deep solemnity, with which he 
uttered those words quite overcame me, and as he went on 
to prove the ¢ruth of what he had stated, my enjoyment was 


. such, that it was as a begun heaven. He exhibited Christ 
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as the living waters to which the text invited, not only ag 
by His atoning death satisfying the sinner’s thirst for peace 
with God, but as also in His risen life procuring the outflow 
of the Holy Spirit to dwell in the hearts of those who 
responded to the call, and then traced up all to the fountain 
of God’s sovereign grace, given in Christ Jesus before the 
world began. Often since then have sin, Satan, and the 
world got the upper hand in my soul, yet, remembering that 
day’s message, I have sought ‘to look again to God’s holy 
temple’ for the renewing grace treasured up in Christ for the 
chief of sinners. | alls Be a 


“In my early youth I had the opportunity of hearing 
Mr. Kennedy often, but I much disliked his preaching, and 
especially the close dealing with conscience, I left the dis- 
trict, having secured employment elsewhere. During the 
year 1851 I went to Dingwall on a Communion Sabbath, and 
was arrested by the closing address of the service. The 
words that stuck to me were these—‘The soul of man is 
a most wonderful thing in its undying state; it resembles a 
deep silent pool of water into which one might throw a stone ; 
to all appearance the stone has gone out of existence, but it 
is still lying hidden at the bottom of the pool,—and so in the 
heart of a sinner does the Word of God remain powerless, 
until the time appointed of the Father, when the Spirit comes. 
with quickening power, to make it bring forth fruit to His 
glory in that very heart, it may be even on a bed of death. 
As surely, also, does the Word of God revive in the soul of the 
sinner continuing to despise it, bearing witness in his conscience 
against him through the ages of eternity in everlasting dam- 
nation,’ The exceeding sinfulness of my own sin oppressed 
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me, and the next Sabbath-day found me on my way to Ding- 
wall Free Church. During my long walk of fifteen miles, 
whilst saying, ‘Be merciful to me a sinner,’ I could not name 
the name of God. When the service was almost finished, and 
I feared that I was to hear nothing that would reach my soul ; 
in concluding Mr. Kennedy was led to say, ‘There is one 
listening to me, and his feeling is that he has no right to 
name the name of God in the prayer of the publican, and 
that he has nothing but the groaning arising from corruption ; 
but I tell you that such groaning in sorrow for sin is sweet 
music in the ears of God,’ Then, as one said, ‘ He showed 
me all my heart,’ and into its bleeding wound he poured the 
oil of consolation. For ten years I walked fifteen miles to 
church, but the fatigue and time appeared small and short 
while my soul was fed and refreshed by the living Word. 
“A, 0.” 


‘The late Dr. Kennedy was greatly valued in Aberdeen 
in the early days of the Free Church. He often came to 
Bonaccord Church, and to the Gaelic Chapel at Communion | 
seasons, and there were always extra services, to which eager 
crowds flocked from all quarters. The congregations favoured 
with his ministrations prized them deeply, and not less so 
the strangers. The godly elderly people from Dr. Kidd’s days 
were wont to be present, and Christians loved to remind each 
other of helpful remarks in his sermons long after he had 
left town. He preached the awakening message of the Word 
of God and the free and full and glorious Gospel with such 


.power and unction that the young and the careless flocked to 


hear; the church lobbies and stairs were crowded to the door, 
and many could not get in at all. An aunt of mine was a 
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member of Bonaccord Church ; she had been converted under 
the Rev. W. C. Burns, and profited much by Mr. Kennedy’g 
preaching. When I was a girl of fifteen I sometimes went 
with her, and was profoundly impressed and attracted, | 
used to watch with awe the holy fixedness of countenance with 
which Mr. Kennedy entered those crowded churches, and felt 
that he knew that he came to us as an ambassador for Christ, 
I remember vividly his powerful dealing with ‘conscience, 
his solemn urgency and tones full of emotion, and his be- 
nignant smile as he would sometimes bend over the pulpit 
and say, ‘My dear fellow-sinner,’ when unfolding to us the 
love and glory of Christ, and pressing us all to an immediate 
closing with Him. -Some of us felt that he ‘preached the 
Gospel to us with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.’ 
Many of his remarks I still remember, as—‘I can only rest 
when I see that God has found rest for all His perfections in 
the finished work of His Son, and that He is satisfied with 
the ground on which I approach.’ ‘Do you know anything 
of that dark hour of silence when the soul has made its last 
appeal to the sovereignty of God, and fears to break the 
silence? The answer must come forth from Him “ who hath 
mercy on whom He will have mercy, and whom He will He 
hardeneth.”’ Again, to doubting Christians, ‘If you can be 
content with a peradventure, you must be content without a 
song ; ? also, ‘ Your case will yet be forthcoming as a glorious 
finished salvation ; Israek shall be saved in the Lord with an 
everlasting salvation,’ 

“ About 1852 I remember his preaching wonderful sermons 
from John iii, 14, 15, Mark v. 24-34, and Rom. vi. 23. . 
At the close of his sermon from Rom. vi. 23 I felt very 


powerfully drawn to Christ, but deceived myself by purposing 
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to come as soon as I could be alone that night ; and I had 
deep cause to repent that delay, 

“Tt was at the October Communion in 18 56 that I again 
heard Mr. Kennedy; he was preaching in English in the 
Gaelic Chapel on the Sabbath evening to a crowded audience. 
I was very miserable and anxious, having stayed back from 
the Lord’s Table because I was not in Christ, and everything 
was of no consequence to me except finding Him. (The 
spring before I had gone presumptuously.) Mr. Kennedy's 
text was John iv. 10: ‘If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith to thee, Give Me to drink, thou wouldest 
have asked of Him, and He would have given thee living 
water.’ The whole sermon was most precious, but I can only 
now recall the fragment that came to me. He‘had set before 
us ‘the Lord Jesus Christ as the gift of God, and who He is.’ 
Then he went on to say, ‘ He is not a lifeless present from the 
Father to the soul, but the living Saviour, who comes to each 
of you with a request, ‘“‘Give Me to drink.” Now what is it 
that He calls drink?’ Then he took us to John iv. 34, and 
showed us from the Lord’s own words that His meat and . 
drink were to do the will of His Father. ‘My meat is to do 
the will of Him that sent Me, and to finish His work.’ He 
then asked, ‘What is that will of the Father?’ and gave us 
the answer from John vi. 40: ‘And this is the will of Him 
that sent Me, that every one who seeth the Son, and believeth 
on Him, may have everlastin g life; and I will raise him up 
at the last day.’ What Christ calls drink is to give ever- 
lasting life to souls. How lovingly He pleaded then, telling 
us that the Lord Jesus Himself was present, saying to each 
of us, ‘Give Me thyself in all about thee that is dark, un- 
promising, lost—it shall be my delight to save thee with 
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an everlasting salvation—it shall be my drink just to give 
thee drink. Let Me find delight for my heart of love jn 
saving thee,’ These words won my heart, and I became 
suddenly aware that I was in the Divine presence of the 
Lord Jesus, and that the message was from Himself to 
me asif there was no other, and in awe and hope I began 
to pray Him to take me there and then and give me His 
Holy Spirit. The latter part of the verse was most welcome 
also, in my conscious inability to take in fully all that I 
was hearing, and it was next brought before us from John 
vii. 37-39: ‘Thus spake He of the Spirit whom they that 
believe on Him should receive.’ From both verses he showed 
us very clearly that the ‘living water’ was the Holy Ghost, 
who alone could make us know ‘ the gift of God,’ and enable 
us to receive Him and yield ourselves wholly to Him. He 
would draw our souls to God and fill us with His life. 
Then from the closing words, ‘Thou wouldest have asked 
of Him, and He would have given thee living water,’ we 
were reminded that Christ is the divinely appointed dis- 
penser of the Holy Spirit, and that He has most loving 
readiness to give Him to us, and were earnestly pressed to 
ask now. 

“Tl was kept praying in heart and holding as for life the 
words that had met me, and was bringing them to the Lord 
Jesus as His own invitation to me, and begging Him to take 
me; and as the hours passed that night, prayer became so urgent 
I was literally sayin g, like Jacob, ‘I will not let Thee go except 
Thou bless me.’ Towards morning I was enabled to rest on 
His own promise, ‘Him that cometh to Me I will in no wise 
cast out,’ and confided myself ‘to Him in peace and hope. 
Next day it was a new joy to find that He was still with me; 


; 
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and though I soon lost my hope, He kept me seeking Him, 
and a few weeks after I was brought under deeper conviction 
of sin, and got a clearer sight of the Godhead of our Lord, 
and of the glorious sufficiency of His imputed righteousness 
and atoning death, as our alone redemption, and was brou ght 
to deeper trust and joy in Him. Yet from that earlier time 
He kept His hold of me, and I have often recalled to my own 
soul, and repeated to others, the message of grace which was 
‘the beginning of my confidence,’ 

‘Tt will be known hereafter how many more among those 
riveted and solemnised hearers, received Christ in heart under ~ 


the choice and faithful and powerful preaching of Mr. Kennedy 
in those days in Aberdeen. «A, i.” 


‘It was during the year 1851 that my attachment to 
Mr, Kennedy as a preacher of the Gospel began. Fully two 
years prior to that period I had been subject to great 
agony of soul. During the month of March in that year Mr. 
Kennedy preached at F 





on the Monday of a Communion. 
In the course of his sermon he dealt with a case of soul which 
I perceived was mine. He described my condition so fully, and 
the mental exercise through which I had been passing so 
clearly, that I could not fail to recognise in his remarks a 
message from God to my soul, After doing so, he concluded 
that part of his discourse by saying, ‘You who are in such a 
trying condition, bound so firmly, will not be satisfied with 
any form of release that in the course of your experience 
may present itself to you. The hand that is Divine alone 
can set you at liberty, and He will do it in His own time 
and way.’ 


In the month of May, our minister being a member of 
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Assembly, and therefore absent, my mother and I went to 
hear Mr. Kennedy at Din gwall. On our way to church my 
mother spoke to me of a certain man regarding whom she 
said that she thought she must cease praying for him, as sho 


had no hope of his abandoning his wayward habits. This 


conversation was entirely private. During the service Mr, 


Kennedy rebuked a hearer who might be resolving to give . 
up prayer for one who had been the subject of her petitions. 
‘That,’ he said, ‘has been your way of thinking, but oh how 


- foolish, yea, how audacious! You have not been led to this 


conclusion by the teaching of God’s Spirit, He enjoins you 
in His Word to pray for all men, to continue in prayer,’ 
During the evening of that day Mr. Kennedy preached at 
F——,, and his remarks there proved as remarkable as those 
of the forenoon. About a month after that, an opportunity 
was afforded of conversation with him in his own study. 
Among many other things, he told me the chapter from which 
he thought the Lord would give me relief. Some time after- 
wards the Lord addressed my soul through the passage which 
he then stated, and I felt the comforting influence of God’s 
Word. My bonds were loosed, and my soul rejoiced in God 
my Saviour. 

“Notwithstanding great bodily affliction, the Lord enabled 
me to attend Mr. Kennedy’s ministrations until I was de- 
prived of them by his death. cA, D.” 


“On several occasions I heard Mr, Kennedy with great 
pleasure, and I hope with profit. In August 1877 I went 
from Skye to the Stornoway Communion. He assisted in the 
Gaelic Church, where he had the burden of almost the whole 
work. During the first three days he seemed to have much 
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freedom in preaching, but on Sabbath, while preaching the 
action sermon from Song v. ro, he had extraordinary liberty. 
Though I was privileged to ‘hear many great and precious 
sermons from himself and many others before that time, yet 
the manifestations I had that day of the glorious majesty, 
love, worthiness, beauty, and suitableness of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in all His mediatorial offices I never experienced before, 
nor indeed to the same extent since. I can never forget it. 
The impression made on my mind was so overpowering that 
I could not bear it long, and so real that for a moment I 
thought I had seen Him with my bodily eyes. Being a 
stranger in the place, and having no certificate of membership, 
I did not intend to communicate. But my heart was so 
drawn out to Christ, that I felt the strongest desire to sit at 
His Table, and through the kindness of a friend I got a token. 
The recollection of that time is to me very refreshing and 
delightful. «J. F.” 


‘Mr. Kennedy’s ministry, which we had frequently the 
privilege of enjoying in this town, was chiefly useful ‘in 
solving the difficulties of the Christian life, and in enlighten- 
ing and comforting the Lord’s true people. But there were 
fruits of another kind also. A woman who was the terror of 
my childhood, and her tongue the scourge of the district, was, 
under the preaching of Mr. Kennedy, quickened into a new 
life, which was so clearly manifested in after years, that any 
one could see the serpent transformed into the dove, She 
was long known as a consistent Christian, and died about the 
same time as Mr. Kennedy was taken from the world. Three — 
of her children likewise profess to have received ‘the like 
precious faith’ through the same ministry as was blessed to 
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their mother. There are also members of other familieg 
who have told me that their spiritual life was instrumentally 
begun and nourished by means of his ministrations. One of 
these says that while listening to a sermon he preached jp 


the North Church there, the Lord first spoke to her soul. 
£3 D. M. rT 


Holy and Happy Memories. 


“Mr, Kennedy came to help my father, Rev. A. G—— of 
A——, at the Sacrament in 1859, in June of that year, 
Some time previous two office-bearers of my father’s congre- 
gation, much esteemed and useful, had left the parish for 
better worldly prospects in or near Dingwall ; and when they 
wrote to or visited their old minister, they had one subject 
of enthusiastic and unfailing interest, the praises of Mr, 
John Kennedy, their new minister,—his wondrous power in 
preaching and in drawing all hearts. Their great desire 
was that their friends, especially their former dear minister 
and his wife, would go to visit them, if it were only to hear 
this peerless preacher. Mr. and Mrs. G complied with 
their repeated requests, and saw many good people, but on 
that occasion not Mr. Kennedy, who came home, during 
their visit to Dingwall, so ill as not to be able to preach ; so 
they returned disappointed. On Mr. Kennedy’ s hearing 
this (being himself wishful to make their acquaintance) he 
said to those friends he would offer his services at the first 
Sacrament time at A He remembered his promise, and 
came, For us at the Manse it could not have been a more 
seasonable time; my father and all of us were sorely cast 
down by the dangerous illness of my eldest brother, a young 
man of nineteen, of much promise, earnestly desirous to give 
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himself to the ministry of the Word, and, as we thought, 
well fitted by all that education and pious training could do, 
to prepare him for such work. It was God’s way to prostrate 
him for two years with severe chest complaint. During the 
winter months he had been brought to the gates of death, 
but as the summer came round he began to rally. I shall 
never forget the happy faces of my father and mother, my 
sister and this dear brother, when, on my return from E ; 
only in time for part of the services, I was told by my | 
mother that this far-famed preacher had come, and had brought 
such joy to our house. ‘And oh!’ she said, ‘I see James 
has been comforted by his coming, he looks so much cheered, 
and is to go to the Lord’s Table with us for the first time on 
Sabbath. Mr. Kennedy has such experience, and such joy in 
preaching, he seems transported with his message. At present 
he is preaching to the navvies working at the railway, but 
you will hear him to-morrow.’ 

“When I did see Mr. Kennedy I thought he was the 
most intensely interesting man I had ever beheld, and I 
have never changed my opinion. I did not wonder at the 
charm he had over my brother, who seemed to forget all his 
weakness and suffering. Mr. Kennedy looked strong, both 
physically and mentally, but so tender and grave, yea, even 
awe inspiring, yet most gentlemanly, and with caressing 
playful ways with the young and the delicate ones, affectionate 
and respectful to the aged. I look upon this as one of the 
very happiest of all our happy Communion seasons. After 
this time my father would sometimes look across the Firth 
from our windows and say, ‘ We will get something from the 
hills” James, on being restored to health, finished his university 
course, and went to China as a missionary. He opened a new 
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mission field in an old Chinese town, while acting a8 medical 
countrymen. After his death, 


man to a score of his fellow 
f notice of Mr. Kennedy’s 


among his papers was found @ brie 
bright visit, and in it his preaching is described as precious, 
powerful in its effects upon him. 

«When first I heard Mr. Kennedy preach he had as a 
message-bearer for me & very specially healing and confirming 
word; it was a turning-point in my Hife. Thereafter he 
was before all others to my mind the ideal of John Bunyan’s 
evangelist ; not that I did not know the Gospel before, and 
had not been most lovingly and faithfully taught both by 
example and precept, but it all seemed that day so wonderfully 
clear and glorious. The text was about David and the 
company that came to him in the cave of Adullam (1 Sam. 
xxii, 12). After reading the text he closed the book emphati- 
cally ; perhaps this unusual proceeding seemed the more to fix 
the eyes of all on the speaker, and I do not think many eyes 
were turned from him once till the service concluded with 
fervent prayer, when again, as in the opening prayer, every 
individual case seemed to be met, whether of saint or sinner. 
I ought to have observed that the opening Psalms always 
appeared to me to give the keynote of the whole service; 
on that day the Psalms were xlv. and xxxii., and the exposition 
before the sermon on ‘The Two Debtors,’ I can recall to 
my own mind, better than describe ; for truly, as has been 
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their souls’ peace, henceforth come to be subjects of their 
converse together, and they prove helpers to one another in 
the narrow way. I have known and heard of many instances 
of this. 

“T have heard it remarked that many of the working 
classes in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and other towns, flocked 
to hear Mr. Kennedy as they would to any other very 
popular preacher, and that they made little of his preaching. 
I disagree with this, having known so many of that class, 
who, though not perhaps able to express their feelings in 
commonplace religious phrases, yet made it very evident, 
from their overcoming great obstacles to get to hear him, 
and by their tearful, earnest faces when present, that they 
came to hear Mr. Kennedy’s burning words of loving entreaty 
on behalf of his Lord and Master. 

“A mother and daughter, both hard-working and full of 
home cares, could not both get to one of his services in 
Edinburgh. It was the daughter’s turn to go, and she went ; 
but her heart smote her by the way about the great treat 
she was thus depriving her mother of, who had known him 
longer ; so she turned back and said, ‘ You may go, mother ;’ 
and the mother was soon posting on, regardless of fatigue, 
wind, and rain. ‘He brings eternal things so near,’ she said. 
‘I never miss an opportunity of hearing him,’ said a very 
thoughtful-looking young man to me, ‘when he comes to 
Edinburgh.’ I shall ever remember the crowds of young 
men who filled Dr. Begg’s church on the Thursday and Sab- 
bath evenings when he preached; how eagerly they listened, 


and how beautifully they sang the psalms, always so chosen 


as to harmonise so completely, and, as it were, to fix down 
on the subdued hearts the precious truth preached ; the joming 
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80 heartily in praise in these inspired, grave, sweet melodies 
seemed to my mind to breathe a response of thanks to God 
for having given them such © Gospel, and such a preacher 
to declare it, While I write, floods of precious memories 
pour into my mind! of the weekly prayer-meeting lectures 
or expositions given in the hall of the new church, Dingwall, 
heard while visiting my sister. Even now, when I open my 
Bible and read some of the passages in the Epistles, it appears 
as if it were only last week that we sat close round him and 
listened while he opened up such hidden beauties of the Word 
to our souls. 

“The more I got to know him, the more I esteemed and 
reverenced him. I don’t know whether the love or the deep 
reverence was greatest. I always had more awe of him than 
of any other good man, yet no one was ever so kind, fatherly 
I may say, and brotherly to me. I think he understood 
ministers’ children as no other minister I ever remember to 
have met with did. On the day of my father’s funeral I 
turned to him so naturally for some little service I wanted 
done; I never asked him; but he was quick to read other’s 
thoughts, ever so ready to help in any trouble—so utterly 
unselfish in daily life, so full of bright, loving sympathy, 
not for favoured ones only, but for those in all sorts and 


conditions of life. One quick glance at the face and you 


felt he was in sympathy with you, whether you were bright 
or sad, and seasonable words were always flowing from those 
kind lips; he was just too attractive, for he got no time to 
himself—unless he shut himself up for the night in his study, 
or was confined to his bed by illness or exhaustion. Like 
his Master, he sent none away. Of course his kindness was 
trespassed upon, and his unlimited hospitality ; but forgotten 
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by the recipients it can never be. Would that we had been 
less ready to take all he so generously bestowed, thinking 
far too little of the constant strain to which his highly-strung 
and sensitive frame was subjected | 


“Sr, LEONARDS, 1886.” 


Some very intelligent and appreciative reminiscences by a 
student, now on the Continent, who was a frequent hearer 
of Mr. Kennedy’s, and visitor at his house, we have been 
favoured with. From the limited space at our disposal, and 
from the fact that many of. the matters to which he adverts 
have been already treated of, we regret we can only give 
selections from his communication :— 

‘*. . . Dr. Kennedy had remarkable power of conversa- 
tion. In some respects he appeared to most advantage in 
private. The most common and apparently insignificant 
matters he handled with the liveliest interest, and made them 
replete with instruction, His laborious and interesting 
career was frequently laid under contribution, and supplied 
numberless anecdotes and illustrations, by which the listener 
was held in rapt attention. A finer and more effective 
story-teller there could not be. Human life and conduct 
had been long and well studied by him, and much of his 
power lay in his accurate and extensive knowledge. It need 
- scarcely be remarked, because so widely known, that he was 
one of the kindest and most hospitable of men. His house 
was ever full of guests, and the charm of his company was 
such as to make all feel thoroughly at home. His entertain- 
ing powers were rare to a degree... . 

“In ecclesiastical matters his judgment and counsel were all 
but supreme in the whole of the Highlands; and, as has been 
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pointed out, the General Assembly might decide as it pleased, 
the people of the North adhered to the decisions of Dr. 
Kennedy. And the reason of this was, not that they blindly 
followed his verdict on any question, but that the matter wag 
so clearly stated, and so ably supported by cogent argument, 
that the consent of candid minds could hardly have been 
withheld. He kept strictly and fearlessly ‘to the law and the 
testimony,” and in consequence encountered much keen opposi- 
tion—even at the hands of those from whom it might be least 
expected. Perhaps nothing could have sustained him in some 
of these terrible trials except the immovable assurance that 
the Lord had commanded him by His Word and Spirit to 
act as he had done. But this assurance—this assistance, 
which could not be mistaken or questioned—sufficed to sup- 
- port his heart in the hottest conflicts and amidst the most 
perplexing problems... . 

“Tt is not the case that he was out of harmony with the true 
progress of the age. He exhibited the liveliest interest in all 
scientific discoveries, and sometimes lectured on such subjects 
with special success, Not only so, but his genius was such that 
he frequently foresaw the course and progress of events so 
clearly, that, had it been his lot to have applied himself to 
scientific subjects, there cannot be the least doubt that he 
should have abundantly succeeded. Thus it is that often- 
times those who are merely spectators see and understand so 
much that it can easily be said concerning them, that had 
they been actors in these fields of inquiry, — should have 
added to the stores of knowledge, 

“This naturally leads to a statement of his sympathy with 
all spiritual and even speculative difficulties, and his appre- 
elation of all truly honest doubt ‘or discouragement. None 
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knew better the depths of doubt and unbelief into which 
men’s minds are prone to fall, and none was more skilful 
and successful in. dealing with such cases. He did not 
object to, but rather encouraged, the frankest and fullest 
confession of intellectual difficulties. These he met with 
all the resources of his large experience, and with the light 
which the unerring Word of God brought to bear upon them. 
Perhaps some would not, and did not, give him credit for this 
trait in his character ; but that was because in this relation 
they may not have known him, A more tender hand in 
dealing with spiritual concerns was never exercised by any 
one. He was certainly mindful of the bruised reed and smok- 
ing flax. 

‘* At the same time, he had no sympathy with, and gave no 
support to, those who merely made difficulties and doubts the 
apology and lever for overthrowing or unsettling faith in the 
fundamental truths of the Word of God.- Such he did not 
regard as honest inquirers after truth or humble learners of 
the wisdom which is from above. As there was no one who 
could speak more tenderly and kindly, so there were few who 
could more effectively dispose of error or more scathingly 
expose the insincere. He held that the highest flights of 
reason ought to be submitted in the last resort to the light of 
revelation—even when reason is’ admittedly enlightened by 
the Spirit of God. This is simply to bring the whole man 
into submission to the will and Word of Christ. Frequently 
did he use, in their fullest import, the words that end all 
controversy for faith, ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ And so mas- 
terly were his expositions, and so conclusive his reasoning, — 
that the mind as well as the heart found its difficulties solved — 
and its questionings set at rest.” 
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Gladly would we have welcomed more from the pen (that 
of Rev. Mr. M‘Dougall, Fodderty) who contributes the follow- 
ing interesting recollections of his friend and co-presbyter -_ 

“Tt is a position that cannot be gainsaid that the 
more a minister of Christ is conformed to his Master, the 
more power will he have over the hearts of men in hig 
ministry, Jesus Christ was the Pattern Man and the Mode] 
Preacher. 

“Tt was a high degree of conformity to that Pattern that 
gave the late Dr. Kennedy such a wondrous power over the 
hearts of living believers as a preacher and pastor. The love 
of Christ is paramount in the believer’s soul. ‘ He is fairer 
than the children of men.’ But the instrument that conveys 
most largely out of Christ’s fulness to meet the wants and 
satisfy the cravings of the hungry soul, is the one that stands 
next the Master in the affections of the godly. Who can take 
the place of the-mother in a child’s heart—the child ‘ whom 
his mother comforteth?’ Who is like the gentle shepherd 
in the eye of the flock which he feeds and carries in his 


bosom? Who—in the esteem of the patient—can compare 


to the skilful physician, who binds up tenderly the painful 
wounds? ‘There was a wonderful combination of the highest 
qualities of these Christ-like relations in the minister of Ding- 
wall, and therefore the people of God admired, loved, and fol- 
lowed him. When he came out to preach, it was from the secret 
place of the Most High, his face, so deeply solemn, indicating 
the weight of the burden of the Lord upon his spirit. Then 


the opening prayer, so different from what is ordinary, 


So unique in expression, so rapt: and earnest, as if he were 


again alone wrestling with the Angel of the Covenant; the 


pleading so suitable to the cases of the poor and needy before 
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him, as led by the Spirit into the very secrets of their experi- 
ences. ‘Then came the sermon, so full of the holy unction and . 
power which filled his own soul—his countenance beaming, as 
it were, with the light of the Spirit of God, while he opened 
the Scriptures, and made the hearts of the disciples burn 
within them. His central theme was Jesus and the benefits 
of the Covenant of Grace; and while he revealed the glory of 
His person and work, the children of God were sometimes so 
filled with awe under a sense of the Divine presence and glory, 
as to cry inwardly, ‘ How dreadful is this place! This is none 
other than the House of God; this is the gate of heaven.’ 
‘Lord, it is good to be here.’ 

“He delighted to show the children of God their rights 
in Christ. . . . None might enter the fields of the fatherless. 
Their Redeemer is mighty, and He will plead their cause. 
Their title-deeds are sealed with the Blood of the Covenant, 
and none can wrest them out of the hand of their Surety. 
He delighted to describe the privileges of the Church as the 
Bride of Christ—led into the King’s Chambers and under the 
banner of His love enjoying the promise of eternal in- 
heritance, in the earnest of present fellowship. He delighted 
to describe the King’s power in keeping the weak ones, 
through every Red Sea and fiery furnace on the way, and 
making them more than conquerors over sin, Satan, and the 
world. He delighted in showing the Mighty One opening 
the way through death and the grave into the glory regen 
—in the Father’s House and Kingdom. 

“Now, what wonder that the people should be drawn with 
cords of intense love to the Messenger who showed them 
such things, and kindled up their faith and hope and love 
into a flame? What wonder if, like the Beloved Disciple 
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himself in Patmos, they were ready to fall down at the 

feet7of the Angel that showed them these things? People 

flocked to Dingwall from all the parishes around, some of 

them from agreat distance. Their souls were satisfied abun- 

dantly with the fatness of the Lord’s House. No cold, dry 

fare could meet their hunger. They must go where their 

souls were fed and healed and cheered on their wildernegg 

way. ‘Sometimes they returned home,’ as one saintly woman 

declared, ‘ whether in the body or out of the body she could 

hardly tell.’ Blind Mary M‘Lennan, who had travelled in 

youth, and through many a year afterwards, from Rogie to 

Redcastle to be nourished by the lips of the venerated father, 

was seen week after week, when about fourscore years of 

age, groping her way from Kinellan to Dingwall to be regaled 

under the burning words of the more gifted son. It was no 

slight privilege, afterwards, in her home on the hill, to see 

F her sweet, solemn face kindling up with heavenly light while 

; giving out of her well-stored memory the rich ‘Notes’ on 
which her soul had been feasting. 

“Mrs. M‘Kay, Knockfarrel, not satisfied with the public 
ordinances, often sought the pastor in the study; and if 
there was any demur to the intrusion on the part of the 
servants, she would say, ‘Oh, just a little minute, just a 
little minute.’ And the little minute frequently lengthened 
out to an hour or more, until she came to be known to those 
about the Manse by the designation of ‘the Little Minute’ 
(Mionaid Bheag). 

“Dr. Kennedy’s ministry was quite similar in its effects 
on the minds and hearts of the Highland people to that of 

| the great Welsh preacher, Daniel Rowlands. One who had 
| travelled a great distance and heard Rowlands preach on ~ 
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Isa. xxv. 6 says—‘ He began to tap the barrels of the Covenant 
of Grace, and to let out the wine well refined, and to give to 
the people to drink. It flowed all over the chapel. I also 
drank, and became, as I may say, quite drunk ; and there I 
was, and scores of others, in an ecstasy of delight, praising 
God, having forgotten all fatigue and bodily wants.’ ”’ 





CHAPTER VII. 


LETTERS-——LABOURS—PUBLIC QUESTIONS —SPEECHES. 


As might be expected, a ministry so unctuous and gifted as 
Mr, Kennedy’s, like the “city set on an hill,” could not long 
be hid. ‘Those in other parts of the country who loved the 
Bread of Life, and tasted that Bread as dispensed by the 
minister of Dingwall, desired increasingly that it should be 
given them. Ministers importuned by such, or of their own 
accord, would invite him to assist at their sacramental or other 
occasions. These invitations came at length to be a continuous 
stream. Only by long previous request could a hope be en- 
tertained of securing his services. Week-days and Sabbaths 
were filled with work, the sphere of which was the length and 
breadth of the northern counties; while, for many years, he 
frequently assisted at the Communions in the larger cities of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Dundee, and Aberdeen. In 
these places many warm hearts welcomed him and admiring 
listeners crowded to hear him, while he left behind him many 
a refreshed spirit, and—what he eagerly prized—some lost 
sheep found. These fruits of his work, gathered from various 
parts of the land, were, we have reason to know, what induced 
him to labour 'so continuously and extensively throughout the 
country. 

How his physical and mental strength bore the strain is a 
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marvel, A railway carriage was often his best place of repose, 
and most convenient place for meditation. No preacher of 
modern times was in such request, and no one gave his 
services more ungrudgingly. 

We append some extracts from letters written by him 
during these busy years, which indicate the variety and 
amount of his labours more truly than could be done im 
any other way :— 

* DINGWALL, July 17th, 1869. 

“My pear SiR, _With regret I must write that I cannot 
be with you on the second Sabbath of August, for I shall then 
be (D.V.) in the midst of deputation work in Sutherlandshire ; 
but I expect when that is over to go to Caithness, to preach 
for two or three Sabbaths to the fishermen at Wick, and hope 
then to visit you. 

“Every week since the Assembly has been crowded with 
work, Communions in this neighbourhood and on the 
West Coast found me, Thursdays, Saturdays, Sabbaths, and 
Mondays, in the pulpit; the two remaining days of the 
week spent at home, occupied with my Gaelic and English 
lectures and prayer-meetings, visiting the sick, and pulpit 
preparation. 

“T did at one time cherish the hope of being with you 
during your Communion, and enjoying one Sabbath-day’s 
rest as one of your hearers; and if so, would be doubly bound 
to pray for you in connection with your work. As it is, how- | 
ever, I ought still to remember you, and I think I may say 
that I do not forget you and yours when I can get within 
sight of the blood-sprinkled Mercy-seat. The Lord be with | 
you at all times. Love to Mrs. Auld.—I am, my dear sir, 
yours affectionately, J. KENNEDY.” 
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‘Earp Couron Manag, Dinewatn, 
October 14th, 1870. 

“My par Mrs. AuLD,—Excuse delay in replying to your 
last welcome letter. After preaching three sermons at home 
last Sabbath, I had to take part in an induction service on 
Tuesday, then to preach in Burghead on Thursday, returning 
only yesterday, and have to-day to prepare for to-morrow’g 
work. Icannot look back ona week's work without wonder 
and shame; with wonder because of the ‘strength’ some. 
times ‘perfected in weakness,’ and with shame because of 
my misimprovement of the ‘grace’ that is sometimes made 
‘sufficient.’ Oh! to, have some realising view of His love 
who is the channel whence comes to us the grace and strength 
treasured up in the heart of God for bestowal on His children. 
How near it brings Him when He actually puts forth His 
power on the heart and effects the union of a sinner lack- 
ing in will and ability with the God who is all and in 
all! The exercise of His mediatorial offices in this aspect 
—in bridging the gulf between Himself and His people, 
nd bringing them to God—is as delightful to His love as 
was the great act of His Atonement when He put their 
guilt out of sight for ever from before God. Yea, His com- 
ing to them ina day of grace, and bringing them nigh, 1s 
the fruit and effect of His atoning death, the fulfilment 
of Covenant purpose, and the pledge of everlasting fellow- 
ship. . 

“Please write me before the 25th, as I go then (D.V.) to 


Glasgow Communion. Inverness follows Glasgow, but we 
must work while it is day.” .. . 
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“ DINGWALL, November roth, 1871. 

“Many thanks for your welcome letter. How one likes a 
token of remembrance from a friend! How one should desire 
and prize a token of love from the ‘ Friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother!’ I have been better in health lately than for 
some time, although having an unusual amount of work. To 
give you a sample—preached three sermons on Sabbath, and 
made a few visits to sick people in the evening ; preached 
thrice again on Monday, and a sermon and baptism and 
evening lecture on Tuesday. On Wednesday an English 
lecture and prayer-meeting. | 

‘TY am also much occupied at my desk at present with a 
projected work. I am classifying all the sayings of Christ 
recorded in the gospels under these eight headings :—(1) Words 
to Friends ; (2) Words to Inquirers ; (3) Words to the Multi- 
tude; (4) Words to Gainsayers; (5) Words to Devils; (6) 
Words of Power; (7) Words expressive of Feeling ; (8) Words 
of Prayer. I would like to arrange and harmonise from the 
first four heads a system of doctrine giving a summary of 
Christ’s teaching as a directory to preachers, and then from — 
all the ‘Words’ educe a series of lessons suited for general 
readers. But with all my public engagements, I may never 
be able to accomplish in detail what I have sketched. 

“Qne of my sermons last Sabbath was from Cant. ii. 10-12. 
I had a sense of sinking under the power of unbelief, yet 
had glimpses that kept me straining towards the Beloved. I 
know not which overwhelmed me most, my conscious blind- 
ness to the glory of Emmanuel’s Person, or my conscious 
sweetness in moments of His fellowship. Notwithstanding - 


all the blindness, darkness, and carnality that keep our souls 
I 


_> 
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on this side of. the mountains of Bether, the Beloved, through 
the lattices of His Word and ordinances, keeps us from 
utterly fainting by breathings of His Spirit and glimpses of 
His grace, And these He gives not only in love to Hig 
spouse, but in revenge upon the enemies who come between 
her and Himself. 

“But I must now leave off and resume sermon-writing, 
for work awaits me next week at Urray and Inverness, besides 
my usual Sabbath duties. There cannot be much worse 
preaching than mine, yet there can be worse things for me 
than preaching, so far as both mind and body are concerned,” 


| “GAIRLOCH, July roth, 1872. 

“T was only one day at home after coming from Caithness 
before starting for this place. Since coming here I was in- 
cessantly occupied, and several days of unremitting work in 
public has ended in my being laid up. I am better than I 
was, but have not ventured out of doors yet. I must, how- 
ever, if possible, return to Dingwall on Friday, as work awaits 
me there, and at Strathpeffer—if there is strength left in 
me for it. . 

“T fear I cannot promise to be with you the second Sabbath 
of August, which is the easier for me to bear, as I am under 
promise to be (D.V.) in Thurso the fourth Sabbath of that 
month. I have also been requested to take a tour in the 
North along with Dr. Begg to address meetings on the 
‘Mutual Eligibility ’ proposal, and may visit you then. 

‘The Lord was very gracious to me since coming here. I 
felt: so ill one night that I thought the last messenger was at 
hand, and I was stirred up to peculiar exercise of soul under 
that impression, which I might sum up as—considering— 
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remembering—seeking—crying—thankin §—praising— exult- 
ing. Iam now greatly better, but a silent Sabbath is a loud 


preacher to a minister. J. Kennepy,” 


A few weeks later he writes :— 

“T have had to keep the house to-day, so shall send you a 
note, though in my present done-up state I can write nothing 
that can make an approach to decency. Overwork has again 
upset me. I had very great enjoyment in preaching of late, 
and having been for weeks successively at Communions through- 
out the Highlands, did not even dream of weariness while 
the work and the sweetness lasted. But a reaction set in, 
which compelled me to keep the house to-day and yester- 
day, though I am under engagement to preach on Saturday, 
Sabbath, and Monday. 

“You will be glad to know that the enjoyment I had in 
my work seemed to be shared by others, Some proofs of this 
I shall mention to you when we meet. May I say that there 
is in me, in spite of Satan, what will not let me be content 
without the Lord, and some tokens of His grace? And if He 
will not either be content without me—which is infinitely 
better—-shall I not be an eternal debtor to that Love which 
is the well-spring of all salvation ?”’ 


“ DINGWALL, May 16th, 1872. 
“Your letter reached when I was away on a preaching 
tour in Lewis and Lochbroom, and having only returned 
home this morning, I could not earlier reply. At present, 


however, I can only acknowledge my debt to your kindness — 


without an attempt at repayment, for J must devote to-day 
to pulpit preparation for to-morrow, and have to start on 
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Monday morning (D.V.) for Edinburgh. I am wonderfully 
well, although the work of the past ten days was not light, 
preaching daily, with fatiguing journeys between, both by sea 


and land. | 
“Tf I were ailing, there are two I would not care to consult 


about my ailment—one who was as ill as I was myself, and 
who was stupid besides; and a physician who could not 
unite sympathy to skill. I am both of these. I profess to 
prescribe, but am as ill as you are yourself, and stupid 
besides ; and, on the other hand, my professional talk about 
the remedy is often unfeeling and heartless. But if you look 
! to Psalm cvii. 5, you will there see how others, when famished, 
found what relieved their fainting souls: ‘ Hungry and thirsty, 

| | their.souls fainted in them. Then they cried unto the Lord, 
and He delivered them from their distresses.’ A sense of 

entire dependence for the hungering and thristing is so far 

_ healthful, but the more sense I have of hunger the fainter I 

feel till I get food. The danger is of losing the hunger in the 

fainting before I get bread. If I become accustomed to scant 
fare, I cease to long for what is needful to secure health and 
strength. But the Lord Himself is in the longing, fainting 
/ ery of His children, as surely as He is in their satisfied joy 
: when He feeds and refreshes them. He is in their yearning 
after His nearness as surely as He is in their song when they 
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| enjoy His embrace.” 
“DinawaL, November 22d, 1874. 
“T long to hear from you, and yet do not deserve a letter, 
seeing I have withheld that which I ask. But the less I 
deserve, the more opportunity you have of heaping coals of 
fire on my head, to melt the starch out of me. 
‘TI have been unusually occupied since I saw you. A litile 


v 


rest I used to have in this month in former years, but of late 
I have been without an hour’s leisure. Besides pulpit work 
in the study for my own people, I have been at my desk writ- 
ing on these trying Church questions; and when released from 
that it has been to work again, having been, since coming 
home from Aberdeen, at the Communions in Rosskeen, Inver- 
ness, and Urray. Notwithstanding, I am better than when 
you saw me. My throat has got strong again, and if torrents 
of dry words would do it, it might be strong enough. How I 
wish I could abide in company with those whom [I love, in the 
heart of my last text, Psalm xci.! There are some of whom I 
think as in that ‘refuge’ and ‘secret place,’ and I can rejoice 
on their behalf even when myself shivering out in the cold, 
And I cannot but be about the door of it, in hope of getting 
in. J think it good to be about Christ’s door, apart from 
the safety and sweetness which I believe are inside, because 
there I learn something of the bitterness of the fruit of sin, 
the indispensableness of mercy, and the deceit of Satan. I 
fear to say that I have found sin itself bitter—mercy precious, 
because Divine —and Satan unwelcome because unclean. But 


.it is well to know wherein we come short, and to have pain, 


when consciously outside, from strainin g to look within. 
These longing ones shall yet drink their fill, and their songs 
of victory shall be louder than ever were their sighings! 
When the Lord has said ‘Enough’ as to their sorrows, He 
shall then teach them to say, ‘Enough as to the blessing.’ 
Kindest regards to Mr. Auld and the children.—I am, my 
dear friend,-ever yours affectionately, J. KenNeEDY.” - 


That Mr. Kennedy should not have taken a prominent part 
in the important questions that publicly agitated the Free 
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Church during his life would have been impossible, both 
from his ardour of love to the cause of Christ, and also from 
his rare mental power. But that controversy was his forte, 
or that he was of a combative disposition, is untrue. He was 
far otherwise, and often lamented the necessity that impelled 
him to assail what. he regarded as erroneous. His name— 
rarely appears in the proceedings of General Assemblies—a 
reticence on his part that greatly disappointed his friends, 
who knew that it was assuredly not from inability to deal 
with his subject that he shrank from engaging in debate, 
His opponents, too, taunted him sometimes for not meeting 
them face to face, while launching pamphlets in support of 
his own views, saying, as the Corinthians did of Paul, ‘ His 
bodily presence is weak, but his letters are weighty and 
powerful.” His sensitiveness was one reason of this. ‘“ What 
a pity,” often remarked his friend Dr. Hugh Martin, “that 
our brother Kennedy’s modesty muzzles him on the: floor of 
the Assembly !”’ 

In 1863 the movement towards a union of the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches began. It was hailed with satis- 
faction by many, and with hope by all. Mr. Kennedy was one 
of those appointed to confer with the brethren of the United 
Presbyterian Church as to the points of agreement between them 
and the Free Church. As that Conference proceeded, he was 
one of those who perceived-that the Churches differed radically, 
especially on the questions of “the Atonement” and of “the 
relation of the civil magistrate to religion and to the Church 
of Christ.’. The way proposed of avoiding the existing differ- 
ence in the latter case was that it should be left an open 
question ; but this Mr. Kennedy and others firmly resisted, 
as sinking the testimony of the Free Church. 


VIEWS ON THE ATONEMENT, 13% 


To the article of agreement on the subject of the Atonement 
Mr. Kennedy also took exception. It was that the death of 
Christ is sufficient for all, is adapted to all, and is offered 
to all—a statement which neither he nor any one would 
dispute. But it came out in the discussions of the Committee 
that there prevailed very generally in the United Presbyterian 
Church what was called a double reference of the death of 
Christ, that He made atonement for the sins of all men, 
in one sense for the sins of some men, and in another 
sense for the sins of other men. These views had not 
been condemned by the Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church when they had opportunity of doing so, and one of 
their leading ministers declared it, in the Committee, as his 
belief that the Lord Jesus made satisfaction to the justice of 
God for the sins of all men without exception. 

Mr. Kennedy was one of those who, as they could not 
consent to the Voluntaryism of the United Presbyterian 
Church being made an open question, so could not consent 
to conceal the difference regarding the extent of the Atone- 
ment under the veil of a formula declaring “its sufficiency 
for all, its adaptation to all, and its being offered to all.” 
Despairing of harmony in this and in other important matters, 
he retired from the Committee, and in 1868 he published a 
small volume, ‘‘Man’s Relations to God, Traced in the Light 
of the Present Truth,” the present truth being those views 
of the nature and extent ‘of the Atonement which the Union 
negotiations had brought into prominence at the time. “There 
are some,” says Mr. Kennedy, “ who, Calvinists in their vows, 
and Arminians in their tendencies, teach the doctrine of a 
double reference of the Atonement, representing it as offered 
in one sense for the elect, and in another sense for all. These 
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maintain that there was a special Atonement securing certainty 
of salvation to some, and universal Atonement securing a pos- 
sibility of salvation to all. This is but an oil-and-water 
mixture; itis opposed to Scripture, it endangers the doctrine 
of the Atonement, it adopts the practical bearings of Armi- 
nianism, and no one who has signed the Confession of Faith 
can consistently hold it.” 

The circulation of this book, though fairly good, could not 
be expected to be extensive, on account of its severely logi- 
cal structure and condensation of truth. It would make an 
admirable text-book for a teacher of theology, but it would 
receive, as it did receive, a cold reception from those who 
- cannot deal with God’s universal call in the Gospel without 
endeavouring to trench on His eternal purpose to save an 
elect people. | 

At length the division of opinion in the Union Committee 
extended to the whole Church, and the General Assembly 
became divided into two parties—those ready to consummate 
the Union, and those resolved that, rather than do so, they — 
~would separate from their brethren—a dead-lock of parties 
happily terminated, however, in 1873, by the proposals for 
Union being allowed to drop; the Assembly of that year 
passing what was termed the Mutual Eligibility Act, whereby 
ministers of sister Presbyterian Churches might, on certain 
conditions, be called by congregations of the Free Church. 
Mr. Kennedy’s pamphlets on the Union question, which con- 
tained his matured convictions, need not be cited here. 

In 1865, two years after the commencement of the Union 
negotiations, it was moved in the Assembly for the first time, 
that uninspired hymns be sanctioned for use in public worship. 
Down till 1872 the matter came before the Church, sometimes 
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137 
in Committee, sometimes in Presbytery, until at length a col- 
lection of hymns was laid before the Assembly, and sanction 
asked for its use. Mr. Kennedy objected to the proposal. We 
may note a few extracts from his speech on that occasion :-— 
“The Lord gave a Psalmody of old. True, it was given under 
the former dispensation ; but could not the Lord give then 
what would be suitable for all ages? Can men uninspired do 
now better than He did then? Does not its completeness 
prove that it was not to be superseded ? What view of God’s 
‘character is not unfolded in the Psalms? What aspect of 
His providence is not presented in them? What special 
dealing with His Church, individually or collectively, is not | 
celebrated? What phase of spiritual feeling, from the deepest | 
groan of agony and helplessness to the highest ecstasy of 
triumphant joy, is not expressed ? And have we not in the 
Psalms the grand facts of redemption in historic form? The 
coming, the death, the resurrection, the ascension of Christ, 
are set before us in the form in which it is meet the New 
Testament Church should sing of them. If we have this 
Psalmody from the Lord’s own hand, and if it be complete, 
and if it presents the materials for praise in the form best 
adapted to our circumstances, what more do we require? This 
sufficed for the Old Testament Church; and with all the light 
of the New Testament shining on its songs, it ought surely to 
suffice for us. In heaven the song of Moses is also the song 
of the Lamb. There has been no change in the Church above. ~ 
They sang before, and they sing now, ‘ Great and marvellous 
are Thy works, Lord God Almighty; just and true are Thy 
ways, Thou King of saints, Who shall not fear Thee, O Lord, 
and glorify Thy name, for Thou only art holy! for all nations 
shall come and worship before Thee, for Thy judgments are 
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made manifest.’ This is the song which they were, and are 
singing in the Church above ; and when it is given us, we firid 
it of an Old Testament strain and in Old Testament words. 
Let there be a corresponding continuity of song in the Church 
on earth. 

“T am quite aware that this argument, if valid, would con- 
fine us to the exclusive use of the Psalms of David, but ] 
would count that restriction no bondage. It may be said, 
‘There are inspired songs outside the Book of Psalms, 
throughout both Testaments, and it may be asked, ‘ Would it 
not be well to have these in our manual of praise?’ To this 
I answer, that when the Book of Psalms was completed there 
were some inspired songs left out, and yet this was done by 
Divine direction, The number given is perfect in the view 
of God. ‘The New Testament Church has outgrown the 
Psalms,’ say some; ‘her further light puts them out of 
date.’ Have you that further light? If so, bring it to the 
Psalms, and use it as a help to sing them with the under- 
standing ; and the more you do so, T venture to assure you 
that you will meet with depths which you cannot sound, 
and with heights of attainment in faith and feeling which 
you are weak to climb. Some, again, have made the silly 
objection that the name of Jesus is not in the Psalms. The 
name of Jesus not in the Psalms! What do they mean?! Is 
He not Himself there? Are not the Psalms full of Him?”. 

The introduction of instrumental music into the worship of 
God was at this time quite unthought of, and a favourite 
argument of the advocates of hymns was, that the adoption of 
them would so improve the service of praise that a desire for 
musical instruments would be effectually prevented. The con- 
clusion of Mr. Kennedy’s speech, however, would countenance ’ 
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the idea of his possession of that “second sight ”” which he was 
sometimes ridiculed for claiming on behalf of his God-fearing 
countrymen. “To my mind,” he says, “this Hymn movement 
seems a side current of a stream which, if it continues to 
increase in volume and in force,-shall ere long carry down 
before it all that is definite in our system of doctrine, and 
all that is simple in our mode of worship. I know that for 
declaring this conviction I shall be regarded by some as a 
benighted reactionist, yielding, in my darkness, to needless 
alarms. But I cannot refrain from expressing this persua- 
sion at which I have very carefully arrived. It requires no 
prophet’s eye to see that this will soon be followed by an 
Organ movement. Strange though it may seem, the very men 
who cast contempt on the Old Testament materials of praise, 


_ will be the first to borrow the Old Testament mode of praise. 


As they hold themselves free to cast aside what is spiritual, 
they will claim the right to adopt what is sensuous, They 
will be both broad and ritualistic. We usually make a wide 
distinction by the use of the terms ‘broad’ and ‘high.’ We 
wonder how the parties so described could house together. 
But I am not sure that they do so widely differ; I believe that 
no one can be ‘ high’ who has not first been ‘broad.’ No 
one can venture to construct a system of will-worship until 
from his mind has been blotted out all impressions of Divine 
authority connected with the teaching of Scripture.”’ 
Notwithstanding that these remarks were received with 
incredulity by the opposite party, the mover of the Hymn 
motion pleading for it, among other reasons, on the ground 
of its being the means of “shutting out organs and 
things of that kind;” yet ten years from that time, in 
‘the Assembly of 1882, a petition from two congregations in 
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Glasgow was laid upon the table of the house, asking tho 
Assembly’s sanction for the use of instrumental music in 
public worship, which was granted the following year, on the 
ground “that there was nothing in the Word of God op in 
the constitution of the Free Church to preclude the samo} » 
This decision of the Assembly was received with sorrow and 
indignation by many throughout the Church, and Mr. Kennedy 
published in connection with it a pamphlet entitled “ Instry- 
mental Music in the Worship of God.” 

_ In the same General Assembly in which the Union negotia- 
tions were broken off the Disestablishment controversy began, 
in connection with Overtures sent from some -Presbyteries on 
the subject. That controversy has been carried on from year 
to year ever since, both outside and inside the Courts of the. 
Church. The party who had so strongly and successfully op- 
posed the movement for Union between the Free and United 
Presbyterian Churches took their stand equally resolutely 
against the Disestablishment of Scottish Presbyterianism. 
Mr. Kennedy never faltered in his views on this question. 
He allowed, of course, that the present connection between 
Church and State.in Scotland was unscriptural, but he held 
that the principles of the Free Church bound her to seek, 
not the annihilation of that connection, but its rectification. 
Being requested in the Assembly to take the place of a 
brother minister absent through indisposition, and to second 
a motion of Dr. Begg’s against Disestablishment, he spoke to 
the following effect—that he agreed with the Disestablishment 
party in thinking that there is something unscriptural in the 
constitution of the Established Church. He also agreed with 
them in thinking that there was something connected with the 
Kstablishment which should utterly and at once terminate. But 
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when they came to determine what that was which should ter- 
minate a difference arose between them. Their quarrel seemed 
to be with the connection between the Church and the State, 
while the quarrel of those who agreed with him was as to the 
unscripturalness of that connection. What he desiderated was, 
the removal of all that was unscriptural in the connection 
now subsisting between the Established Church and the State. 
To kill off a man who was sick was not the prescription to 
follow ; the kind and righteous thing was to try to cure him, 
and the cure had been prescribed by wiser men than they 
were. If they could get the Established Church to swallow 
the “Claim of Right,” and if they could also get the State to 
concede it, the cure would be effected. The great thing to 
which they all objected as to the constitution of the Estab- 
lished Church was, that it was to some extent, and their friends 
on the other side said to a great extent, under bondage to the 
Civil Court. If that bondage. were removed, the Church of 
Scotland would become the Church of Scotland free, and he 
lacked the discernment to see the difference between that and 
the Free Church of Scotland. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


VISITS TO CAITHNESS—-LETTERS—MR. D. DUFF— 
DR. HUGH MARTIN. 


Mr. Kexnepy was known by repute in Caithness many 
years before he visited the county. The God-fearing men 
and women there who attended the sacramental gatherings in 
Sutherland and Ross had always something fragrant to tell 
of the preaching of Mr. Kennedy, Dingwall. 

In the year 1861 he first visited Caithness. A sermon he 
preached on that occasion in Olrig Free Church, from the 
words, ‘I have said, Mercy shall be built up for ever” (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 3), was one of those majestic discourses he sometimes 
delivered when unfolding the purposes and provisions of the 
Everlasting Covenant. The purpose of Jehovah to have a 
spiritual temple in which He Himself would dwell, the work 
of Mercy in finding and fashioning materials for this temple 
from among the lost race of Adam, the rearing up of the 
building by the power of God’s Holy Spirit, and the ultimate 
triumphant consummation of the work were the aspects of 
truth that day exhibited, to the edification and enjoyment 
of many. 

Three years afterwards Mr. Kennedy came to Thurso to 
take part in the sacramental services there. He preached 
every day, both in Gaelic and English, Some “notes” of 
two of these discourses we give (see Appendix), as showing; 
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even more vividly than those revised by him for the press, how 
pointedly he dealt with the inner experiences of his hearers, 
In 1867 Mr. Kennedy came to Caithness as one of a deputa- 
tion from the Sustentation Fund Committee, and preached in 
various places. We are informed by one who was then anxious 
in mind that she made a journey of above twenty miles to hear 
him on that occasion, under circumstances of considerable diffi- 
- culty, and fearful also of depending too much on a fellow 
creature for spiritual comfort. Arriving at the place of worship, 
the first words of Mr. Kennedy’s opening prayer were, “O 
Lord, Thou knewest from all eternity that we were to meet here 
this night; Thou hast at this moment the case of each one. 
here fully in Thy view.” ‘If that is so,” mentally responded 
this listener, “to the Lord we may entrust our cases,” And 
the subsequent experiences of that evening proved that its 
events were not only known in the eternity that is past, but 
may be remembered in the eternity to come. One incident 
may be mentioned. This hearer waited on Mr. Kennedy 
after the service, and spoke to him of some perplexities and 
fears. ‘Call on me again to-morrow,” he said. At that 
interview he told his visitor that, after thinking of the con- 
versation of the previous evening, this passage of Scripture 
he would give as a ground of hope and encouragement: 
‘Trust ye in the Lord for ever, for in the Lord Jehovah is 
everlasting strength ’’ (Isa, xxvi. 4). Nearly twenty years 
afterwards, on the evening before Mr. Kennedy had to preach 
the funeral sermon of the late Dr. Begg, a telegram was re- 
ceived by him containing simply these words, “Trust ye in 
the Lord for ever, for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength.” It was sent by the person to whom he had given 
it as counsel many years before, and was acknowledged by 
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him in a few days by letter as follows :—“ How am I to thank 
you for your telegram? It reached me an hour or two after 
my arrival in Edinburgh, when I was greatly in need, weak 
in body, faint in mind, and overwhelmed in connection with 
the trying duty of the morrow. The Lord made. it a meang 
of strengthening my soul and refreshing my heart. It wag. 
He, I know, who moved you to send it, and sweet and season- 
able I found it to be.” 

In 1869 Mr. Kennedy was sent to preach to the. High- 
landers at Wick during the fishing-season. Besides minister- 
ing on the Sabbaths to a congregation of more than 2000, he 
occupied the week-days in preaching throughout the county, 
and visited almost every parish. He seemed to enjoy this 
work greatly, not only for its own sake, but also for the 
opportunity afforded of making the acquaintance of many of 
the Lord’s people, who followed him from place to place. The 
greater number of these have gone before him to the land 
where their fellowship shall be unbroken, but a few who still 
remain sadly miss the “wells” he often digged for them in 
the valley of Baca! 

An instance of his Christian sympathy the writer had 
personal experience of during that visit. He and some of his 


_ family had gone to a neighbouring town where Mr. Kennedy 


was to preach, intending to remain with him in the Manse 
there, and to accompany him next day still farther. Next 
morning Mr. Kennedy was observed to look thoughtful, and 
his prayer at family worship was striking, one expression 
being, ‘‘We do not know Thee, Lord, nor can we trust Thee, 
although Thou hast clearly revealed Thyself in Thy Word ; 
much less do we know Thee, or can we trust Thee, in Thy 
dealings in providence.” During breakfast a message was 
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brought to the writer that his youngest child had suddenly 
been taken ill, The parents immediately left, and as they 
drove away Mr. Kennedy said to those behind, “I fear the 
worst, for this morning, when thinking of them, these 
words, ‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth,’ were so borne in upon my 
mind that I had the impression there was trouble near them.” 
Before another day had dawned the child was taken from 
this world, but Mr. Kennedy’s sympathy was no little sup- 
port. Two days after the funeral he preached from the words, 
“Them that sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him’’—a 
sermon singularly helpful to mourners. | 

There were at that time in Caithness not a few eminent 
Christians with whom Mr. Kennedy delighted to associate. 
How prayerfully they followed him in his varied labours, 
appears from the few following extracts from some of their 
letters. 3 
Mr. David Steven, Bower, whom Mr. Kennedy aoe to 
call me Patriarch of the county, writes :— 


“ BowER, November 16th, 1868. 

. “T was right glad of the notes you sent me of Mr. 
Kennedy’s sermons. They were a feast to a hungry soul— 
crumbs of the Bread of Life. Mr. Kennedy gives evidence 
that he is a minister of the Lord’s own making. May the 
dew from on high abide on his branch. That he may be 
watered while watering others is my earnest desire.” 


In January 1870, Mr. Steven writes _— 
. “In your last letter you expressed a fear that Mr. 
Kennedy might get a call to The Lord will send 


him wherever there is work for him to do, but the North has 
K 
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need of him. I am putting the case in the Lord’s hands, and 
I think, meantime, you may take this promise regardin g 
it,—‘Thy teachers shall not be removed into a corer’ 
(Isa. xxx. 20). 


Another prominent Christian in the North, highly esteemeg 


for his solidity of judgment and practical godliness—Mr. 
David Budge, Dunnet, writes :— 


BaRrook, Dunner, July atst, 
“T received your note containing the good news that Mr, 


Kennedy is expected at Olrig Communion next month. I 


cannot say that I love Christ as I would, but I think I love 


His people; and Mr. Kennedy above others is a means of 
warming my cold heart and reviving something of the love 
of days gone by. O the. mystery of the love of Christ! It 


is as new to-day as when it entered into covenant in a past. 


eternity on behalf of its objects—as new as when it came to 
our first parents after their disobedience, as when it came to 


Moses in the bush, to Jacob when he had a stone for his 


pillow, to Mary at the sepulchre. May it be shed forth on 
ministers and people at your approaching Communion,” &c. 
On another occasion the same friend writes :— 


“Have you heard lately from Dingwall? Mr. Kennedy 


is daily in my thoughts, so when a few weeks pass without 


“my hearing about him, I think it long. I suppose you saw 


his speech on the Union question as reported in the Inverness | 


Courter of the 6th October. No doubt the speech is the 
words of a man, but I think it is the words of the Lord in a 
man’s mouth. May he be enabled to abide by the stand he 
has taken, and be kept a faithful witness for Zion’s King. 
Alas! Satan has got permission to put our poor Free Church 
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in the sieve, and is driving her before the wind of carnal 
expediency. Open questions, as they call them, are sought 
to be made of the eternal truths involved in our testimony 
for Christ as Prophet, Priest, and King in Zion, and Prince 
of the kings of the earth. The early disciples were all of one 
heart and one mind, but our leaders say that men may have 
twenty hearts and twenty minds, and that if men agree in 
some things they may disagree in twenty things. 

‘“Where such a spirit will end or what it may bring about, 
I tremble to think of. I hope our Church will be advised by 
the weighty words of Mr. Kennedy,” &c. 


After returning from a visit to the county in 1871, when he 
assisted at Olrig Communion—assistance which he continued 
to give for twelve years successively, until prevented by his 
last illness, Mr. Kennedy writes :— 

“Free Cuurco Manss, DINGWALL, 
September 8th, 1871. 

‘My pear Sir,—I cannot refrain from writing a note of 
hearty thanks to you for your great kindness during my 
sojourn in your happy home. Believe me when I assure you 
that I cannot think of you without a sense of debt which I 
am hopeless of repaying. JI reached home in safety and 
comfort on Tuesday night, and found all well. I preached 
thrice at home on Sabbath, and twice in Strathconon yester- 
day, and am none the worse, To the Lord be the praise. 

‘My texts since I saw you haye been sweet to me, but - 
make me feel myself more ignorant and unwise than ever. 
1 Sam. xxv. 29, ‘The bundle of life,’ was indeed pleasant 
pasture, if only I knew how to feed upon it. I thought of 
the ‘bundle of life’ as that which contained God’s people; , 
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electing love, saving purpose, and Everlasting Covenant being 
the folds of the wrapping. Next, the Son’s love, the Son’s merit, 
and the Son’s power preserving them till called. Then the 
Spirit’s grace bringing them out of the bundle of death, with 
its four folds, death in sin, death through worldly influence, 
death from the power of Satan, death from the curse of the 
broken law. But by His uniting of them to Christ they are 
put into the ‘bundle of life,’ folded in the love of God, 
covered with the righteousness of Christ, and hid with Him 
in God. _ | 

“ But oh! how sad to find, when the sweetness is past, 
only increased hardness and dismay remaining, because of the 
wonders undiscovered and the power unfelt! It is fearful to — 
feel a hard heart sinking one like a stone tied to a dog destined 
for drowning, though it is safer to be unable to rise unless 
lifted than to be independent of the Hand from above. Oh 
for conscious dependence on the Spirit of Adoption for 
strength to serve, and for enjoyment in serving ! | 

‘‘T enclose a special note of thanks to Mrs. Auld for her 
pleasant companionship and extreme hospitality.—I am, my 
dear sir, yours affectionately, J. Kennepy.”’ 


« 


“FREE CaurcH Mansz, DinewalLt, 
September 8th, 1871. 

“My pear Mrs. ApLp,—I must send you a separate expres- 
sion of gratitude, to assure you that I am not unthankful. 

“After parting with you on Tuesday my mind was directed 
to Matt. xvii. 5, ‘This is my beloved Son; hear ye Him.’ The 
announcement and the counsel were both in some measure 
opened to me; the former indicating the relation and the love 
existing between the First and Second Persons of the God- 
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head, giving also assurance of God’s love to His people, as it 
pointed to the Son in their nature with the stable behind 
Him and the cross before Him l—exhibiting also His all-suf- 
ficiency under His engagements on their behalf, and serving 
as an introduction of Him to all whom the announcement 
reaches. The counsel, ‘Hear ye Him,’ shuts us up to the Son 
for all our knowledge of the character and will of God, claims 
confidence for Him as the one only Mediator, and demands — 
our homage as true disciples to Him as our Lord. Excuse my 
writing you this, but it was so precious to myself, I yielded 
to an instinctive desire to share the enjoyment with you. 

‘I cannot forget our recent intercourse. The visit to dear 
David Steven,* how sweet and solemn! How brightly the 
light of true Godliness shines in him! but I fear it is the ray 
of a setting sun. Oh what a triumph of grace it is to 
bring a soul willingly to lie as an empty vessel before the 
Fountain of living waters! Is not this the meet preparation 
for the fulness of joy’ in the Father’s House? Self-emptied 
entering a state of grace, self-emptied entering a state of 
glory. Thus must it always be. Grace is never given to 
dispense with itself. It is given that it may give. And all 

* Mr. Steven died in 1873, and Mr. Kennedy thus wrote at that time 
regarding him :—‘‘ What a blank dear David’s removal has made! I cannot 
tell you how I feel it when I miss him out of my prayers, and when, in 
thinking over the state of the cause of Christ, I have him no longer to 
put into the scale in which I usually place the tokens for good when 
weighing them against the signs of judgment. Many a sweet moment 
have I spent in spirit in David's cottage! A chill comes over my heart 
- when I visit it now, for death has been there, and his place is empty. 

But Christ has another-mansion filled, another sheaf in His garner, another 
singer in His choir, another spouse in His palace; another jewel in His 


crown! Oh for a heart that grudges not what is gain to both, and 


for the hope which shall pass into the enjoyment of fellowship with 
them !” . 
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its work on to the end prepares for the reception into a pant- 
ing heart of the crowning grace of everlasting glory! A 
full Christ requires an empty soul, so does a full heaven, My 


‘ove to the children, for I would not like them to forget me, 


— Yours affectionately, J. Kennepy.” 


By his answer to the request to visit Olrig in that year it 
appears that he had a solemn impression on his mind—happily 


not realised :— 
: “Ferre Courcn Manss, Dinewatt, 


August 1st, 1871. 

“My pear Sir,—... I hope to reach you on your Fast- 
Day ; but do not depend on me for any work during the day. I 
might perhaps give some extra service in the evening. I am 
longing to meet you and your dear wife again. My present 
impression is, that I am in the last year of my life, and I 
would like to take this opportunity of a wilderness peep of 
you, as it may be the last.—Yours affectionately, | 

J, KENNEDY.” 


A chapter of “Lessons” which he contributed about this 
time to the Free Church Monthly Record was written appa- - 


_ rently under this impression. 


THINGS TO BE PONDERED. 


A CoursE oF TwELvE Lessons, WHICH I HAVE Beaun To LEARN, 
AND SHOULD NoT CEASE TO REMEMBER. 


1. That J was once “without God in the world.” I did think some- 
times then that I had a God; but “the living God” I neither sought 
nor knew. This I learned when Jehovah, as Lawgiver and Judge, 
presented and pressed His claims. The God who then addressed me 
was new tome. At first I thought Him to be a “hard Master,” and 
I rose rebelliously against Him ; and even when I was compelled to 
allow that He was righteous I could not venture to approach Him. 


“THINGS TO BE PONDERED.” 1S] 


When I knew Him as the God of salvation, I recognised Him as the . 
same who spake to me from Sinai; but now I could not refrain 
from drawing near, assured that He was J ehovah, and in the same 
measure hoping that he would be gracious (Eph, ii, 10; Matt. xxv, 
24; Ps. li. 4, cxxx. 3, 4). 

2. That during the years of my ignorance JI loved to sleep, because I 
disliked the care and the work to which the Lord was calling me. When 
He first awakened me I cried for “a little more sleep.” I feared to 
ask to be allowed to sleep alway, and I thought it hard that He would 
not give me “a little more.” I then asked for “a little more 
slumber ;” but this too was sternly refused. I then requested at the 
least “a little more folding of the hands to sleep ;” but though I 
twice abated my request, Isuedin vain. At last I stretched out my 
hands, but it was to work, and not to Christ. I rose from the slug- 
gard’s bed to toil for self. But sin revived when I began to work. 
“The commandment” which aroused me stirred up sin ; and revived 


" sin proved stronger than awakened me—so it slew me, and I died 


(Prov. xxiv. 33; Rom. vii. 9). 

3. That [ was as impotent before the calls of the Gospel as before the 
claims of the law, and that*my faith, as surely as my Saviour, must 
be of God ; that the operation of the Holy Ghost in applying was as 
necessary $0 -me as the acting of the Father in providing, and the 
work of the Son in purchasing, redemption (John vi. 44; Eph. 
1:8). 


1 4. That it was both vain and forbidden to search for Christ except 
_tn “the word of the truth of the Gospel ;” and that there was to me no 


warrant of faith in Jesus but the testimony of God regarding Him to 
men as sinners. This I learned after vainly seeking a vision of 
Christ’s glory, and traces of his Spirit’s work in my soul, in evidence 
of His “ goodwill” to me (John v. 39). 

5. That the Person of Christ as “the Word made flesh” was the only 
foundation on which I might rest my soul, and that the merit of His 
precious blood was the only ground, even in Him the Daysman, on 
which I could present myself to God as a suppliant for mercy. Hav- 
ing strained to the utmost the power of “flesh and blood to acquire 
a satisfying view of His merit in the light of His personal glory,” 1 
was left in wearied weakness, utterly benighted, before the sovereign 
grace of the Father in heaven; and when at last I reached, and 
found'test in, Christ, it was because I was called, as was Lazarus, 
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out of the grave. ‘Come forth,” was the effectual call of the Son of 
God ; and from among the dead I came, unconsciously quickened, 
but consciously lost, to Him who is “all in all” (Matt. xvi, 17, 18. 
Acts xx. 28; Eph. i. 7). — : 

6. That given grace requires more grace. “ More grace” is the cry 
of the new heart in the quickened soul, as surely as it is the promise 
of God in the Gospel. I thought I could keep the treasure I got when 
I found the Messiah ; but I soon learned that He must rather keep 
me. I needed grace to make use of the grace which I had received. 
I leaned on my first experience, and my dead weight soon smothered 
all its joy and fervour. Fool as I was, I put Christ’s gift instead 
of Christ Himself ; He withheld .His giving, and I fainted under a 
sense of poverty. I required to come back as a beggar again to the 
storehouse of grace, but I felt I could not come unless the Father 
drew me. I thought it hard to be compelled yet to beg, but harder 
still that I could not even do the begging without help from God 
(James iv. 6; John vi. 45; Isa. xl. 29). 

7. That vt rs possrble to sleep, but impossible to be happy, with an idol 
om the heart. The Lord may allow me to go to the sluggard’s bed 
for a time ; but when I am awake His anger against idolatry will 
cast a scaring shadow on my heart, and my flesh may be furrowed 
by the rod, till I resolutely cast. the accursed thing away (Cant. v. 
2; Josh. vii. ; Hosea ii. 15). 

8. That assurance not weakened by unwatchfulness 1s not worth the 
having; and that while true assurance is never enjoyed on the bed 
of sloth, it yet is never the mere reward of toil ; that the wise course, 
in order to its recovery when it is lost, is to seek reviving grace in 
order to renewed believing, that fruits may be produced to certify 
my calling and election ; but that, even if these are certified, I am 
still dependent on the Spirit’s grace for my ascertaining them, and 
for so sealing the fruits which evidence them as to satisfy my con- 
science (2 Peter i. 5-11). 

9. That the poverty which results from sloth hath always pride and 
unbelief as its companions, brings a most real dearth upon my soul, 
and is worse than weakness in the work of God; but that the 
healthiest tone of spirit and the best preparation for work or trial 
is willing, conscious, and trustful dependence on the grace that is in 
Christ (Prov. xxiv. 32, 33; 2 Cor. xii. 9, 10). 

10, That the more I know the better I lake Christ as,.Ct Master, and 
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serve 
I would have 
of my iniquity 
r when I come 


the less I think of mysclf as a servant; that if I had ceased to 
when I ceased to be satisfied with my performances 
struck work long ago ; and that the tasted bitterness 
in‘holy things makes the Master’s grace all the sweete 
to Him for cleansing and for help. 

11, That tt rs extremely difficult to combine the reverence and the bold- 
ness of the chuld in my state of feeling in drawing nigh to God. IfI 
lose the one I become a presumptuous fool; and if I lose the other 
I become a cowering slave, The child’s way isa narrow one between 
presumption on the one hand and unbelief on the other; and he 
can walk in it ouly as the everlasting arms sustain and draw him 
(Heb. x. 19-22 ; xii. 28, 29). | 

12. That the only death I can venture to die is death deprived of its 
sting on Calvary, and which is a gate of entrance to Zion—death 
made harmless by the cross of Christ, and made useful as a messenger 
to bring me to His presence. I can venture to die when I am assured 


that, as I part with my body for a season, I shall part with my sin 
for ever. 


Next season Mr. Kennedy brought along with him to Olrig 
his friend and catechist, Mr. Donald Duff. Mr. Duff was a 
remarkable man. He held the foremost place among the 


“men” of the Highlands in his day—a position that implied 


rare gifts of mind, extensive religious knowledge, and high 
attainments in the Divine life. He had also the capacity 
of arranging his ideas with logical precision and expressing 
them in effective language. ew ministers could so satis- 
factorily divide the Word of truth. Mr. Kennedy, who recog- 
nised his worth, secured his services as catechist, and often 
expressed regret that Mr. Duff refused to qualify for the 
ministry. A privileged people to have such a pastor‘and such 
a coadjutor! Mr. Duff laboured for twelve years in con- 


nection with Dingwall congregation, then removed to Strath- 


conon, where there was then no fixed ministry ; and spent 


the last fifteen years of his life in Stratherrick, Inverness- — 
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shire, having gone there at the request of Mr. A. Cook, the 
minister, who was in delicate health, to become catechist 
and missionary to his people. Mr. Duff’s long and intimate 
association with Mr. Kennedy, and the weight of his name 
throughout the North, justifies the insertion here of the fol- 
lowing interesting autobiographical letter. Mr. Duff died not 


long after Dr. Kennedy, in January 1885. 


“ STRATHERRICK, Vovember 18th, 1871. 

“My pear Mrs. AvLD,—On receiving this you will not 
have to say, as formerly, that I let your last letter lie six 
weeks unanswered, I am now to say. for once, ‘Come, ye 
_that fear the Lord, and I will tell you what He hath done 
for my soul.’ You know that when the Queen’s recruits 
get the bounty who so light-hearted as they ? and when the 
Queen’s pensioners receive their pay there is a little of the 
bravery of their youth revived for the time. Therefore I 
will take advantage of my present sense of freedom of mind, 
to give you what I venture to call the Lord’s dealing with 
my soul, Strange to say, I never felt so inclined before; nor 
can I tell what induces me now. That it is not to raise 
myself in your estimation I know you will believe; and if 
you can help me to praise the Lord for His wonderful good- 
ness, we will be sharers in each other’s joy. 

“Well, in the family in which I was born there was no 
religion—I was not even taught to pray. But one day that 
I was amusing myself in a yard where some empty carts were 
placed, one of them overturned and fell upon me, so that I 
was nearly suffocated. It then came into my mind, I know 
not how, to cry, ‘O God, help me!’ and in a minute or two 
one passing near came and relieved me. I do not remember 
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praying again until I was twelve years, when, after a sermon 
which frightened me, I prayed earnestly to God to take away 
these fears; and in this I was answered also, for all my fears 
left me. Again, about the age of eighteen, I was very much 
aroused by a sermon preached by Dr. Macdonald, and now I 


began to read the Bible and pray regularly, and became so 


reformed that myself and the good people of the district 


thought I was a converted lad. I wonder yet at the warmth 
of my affections at that time towards all that was good, and 
yet I knew not God. By-and-by I began to cool in my re- 
ligion, and turned back to some of my foolish practices, and 
being unstable myself, thought, or wished to think, that all 


religious people were hypocrites. In this frame of mind I | 


attended one evening a harvest-home gathering, where there 
was mirth of various kinds, piping, and dancing. The follow- 
ing Saturday, as I arrived at the door of a house where a 
prayer-meeting of the Lord’s people which I occasionally at- 
tended was held, one of the old Christians met me and said, 
‘I am sorry that we have agreed to exclude you from our 
meeting, as your conduct is not consistent.’ I turned away 
without uttering a word, but felt as if a dagger went through 
me. But by-and-by my pride got the upper hand; so I went 
back to the world full swing, and continued about six years 
despising all that belonged to God, both openly and in my 
heart. (Oh, the Love that kept me out of hell these years !) 
It happened, however, one Sabbath evening, that I took up 
‘Boston’s Fourfold State,’ not at all from choice, but to kill 
time—for the Sabbath was a wearisome day to me—and the 
part that opened was a description of the desperate state of 
the lost in hell, This made me very wretched ; so L said, 
‘Well, I will once more, and only once, try to pray.’ I 
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attempted the duty, but all I could venture to say was, ‘ Lord, 
give me a new heart.’ I continued to use these words for 
weeks, but the only effect was that I was becoming more and 
more miserable. Being in a wood one evening, I bent down 
on my knees and repeated my usual prayer, when all at once 
I felt as if I was in the presence of God, and that He spoke 
to me in these words, ‘What although you should get a new 
heart? Icould not receive you for the sake of your new heart,’ - 
I was overpowered and self-condemned, when in a little these 
words seemed to follow, ‘You must be accepted in another ;’ 
and then there opened up to my view the glorious Person of 
the Son of God, Christ Jesus the Divine Saviour in power 
and glory at the Father’s right hand! My very soul leaped 
for amazement and joy, and then and there I received Christ 
as my Saviour and Lord. | 
‘For a considerable time that joy continued, but then some 
fearful temptations set in upon me, in particular as to God’s 
sovereignty. The enemy would ask me to justify God in His 
various dealings—such as in the permission of evil; and when. 
I could not do this, then he would say, ‘You are still on my 
side.’ But I got a wonderful deliverance as to this also. 
One evening, coming from my work, the tempter was plying 
me with his atheistic suggestions; so I turned into a field to 
confess to the Lord my helplessness, when, as I was bewailing 
my case before the All-seeing One, it appeared as if all at 
once ‘the tree of the knowledge of good and evil’ stood 
before me, and as if a voice said, ‘If that tree had stood there 
untouched until now, is there not in your breast what would 
move you to stretch out your hand to its forbidden fruit?’ , 
This humbled me, for I saw that the soul of man, freely and 
of its own will, took on the guilt of sin, I also got a melting 
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view of the grace that did not utterly and for ever destroy 
the sinner because of disobedience, but provided a way of 
forgiving transgressors to the praise of His mercy and 
love. 


“ After this the tempter was again at work in another form, 


telling me that these discoveries of spiritual things would 


leave my heart—as did my first false religion—unweaned 
from sin. But no; I got such glimpses from time to time of 
the glorious Person of Emmanuel as drew me after Him, and 
kept up in my soul, even at its lowest case, a whisper that 
seemed to say, ‘There is in God, and only in Him, what will 
satisfy all thy desires,’ 

‘Many providences have I t record since then, but were I 
to tell you even the outside history of these, apart altogether 
from the workings of my own mind regarding them, you 
would think me a weary correspondent. The Lord has borne 
with me, notwithstanding numerous provocations, and enabled 
me to keep close to His cause and service in four different 
counties.” ... | 


In 1873 Mr. Kennedy paid the writer and his family a 
visit in company with his friend Dr. Hugh Martin. Dr. 
Martin had been in Olrig before, when he and Dr. Begg 
held a very enthusiastic meeting of the parishioners, with 
the view of petitioning Parliament for a distinct recog- 
nition of religious teaching in the proposed National Educa- 
tion Bill. Writing after this his second visit, Dr. Martin 
says, ‘ How I did enjoy our visit and Mr. Kennedy’s charm- 
ing company on the homeward journey! In the train he 


‘dropped a thought which I think I have got good of since. 


He said, ‘I don’t like to hear people saying in prayer, “ Make 
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Thy grace sufficient for us.’ God’s grace ta sufficient.’ ‘ Yeg, 
T answered ; ‘but is He not to be inquired of to do it for 


them?’ ‘That comes in,’ was his reply, ‘in the next clause, 
We are to pray that His strength be made perfect in our weak- 
ness, so that the way to use the promise is, ‘‘ We thank Thee 
that Thy grace is sufficient, and we pray that Thy strength be 
perfected in our weakness ; ” which makes a plain path onward 
to our adding, “Most gladly, therefore, will we glory in 
infirmities.” High though this be, it is not a height that 
will make us giddy, because of the ballast thrown in of 
infirmities, reproaches, distresses, persecutions.’ I answered, 
‘There’s no lack of the ballast anyhow.’ ‘No,’ he said; ‘and 
if there were you would be a very troublesome fellow to us, 
and the Church would get little good of you!’” 

The following summer Dr. Martin again paid us a visit, 
but was confined to his room a few days after arriving with 
one of his periodical attacks of illness, which lasted for five 
weeks, Mr, Kennedy’s solicitude regarding him appears from 
_ the subjoined letter, many such being received at the time; 

- and at length his “ brotherly love” brought him to visit his 
friend, and to take him South along with him. 


“ DINGWALL September oth, 1876. 

“My peak Mrs. Autp,—Many thanks for your bulletin. 
I would go next week to try and get your invalid back 
with me, but your report as to his bodily weakness does not 
encourage me, Please let me know by the beginning of this 
week what you think. Ihave just returned from Gairloch, 
and have to preach on Tuesday at Kilmuir, but might manage 
to reach you on Wednesday evening. The blessing of Asher 
rest upon you! Yours is a labour of love, and the Lord is 
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on the bed on which your patient is lying. What a wonderful 
thing it is to have an opportunity of ministering to the Lord 
‘as sick!’ And in doing so you cannot suffer. Therefore I 
must not be afraid on your account, though I long to be with 
you, to relieve you as fay as I can of anxiety and fatigue, and 
to share your hours of watching. The Lord give you a Sabbath 
to-morrow.—Ever yours affectionately, 


“J. KENNEDY.” 


The few following extracts of letters give an idea of the 
pressure of his ministerial work about this period :— 


“DINGWALL, August 6th. 

‘ My DEAR Si1r,—I expect to be at Olrig on your Fast-Day, 
and yet I seem to shrink from going, as I can only remain 
with you till the Saturday. I have not been able to procure 
supply for my own pulpit on the Sabbath. I cannot be 
forward until by the last train on Wednesday, having a 
School Board meeting that forenoon, and to-morrow I have to 
preach and ordain elders at Ferrintosh. | 

‘Our Communion here is just over. Dr. Begg preached 
Thursday and Saturday, and Dr. Martin Monday. The latter 
is specially well and bright at present. I was myself on 
Sabbath’ at the outskirts of the Garden of Gethsemane, afraid 
to draw near to the Sufferer, yet seeing what made it impos- 
sible not to look with straining eyes towards Him. The pro- 
curing cause of Christ’s sorrow, the elements in it, and the 
extremeness of it, were the divisions of my discourse. Sweet 
indeed were some moments of fellowship. Yet the enjoyment 


was counterbalanced by a sense of overpowering of heart and 
mind when treading on ‘holy ground.’ ” 
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“Prag COxuron Manse, Dinewatt, 
November 13, 1872. 


“ My pear FRIenD,—I was just thinking of you when your 
letter arrived, which made it specially welcome. I am truly 
thankful to hear your boys are better, and that scarlatina is 
disappearing from the district. It is suffering outside of us 


that is a great means of drawing us.out of our narrow selfish- 


ness—first of all to. be led to contemplate the suffering of 
Him who in suffering, as in all else, was matchless. Through 
this come the breathings of love that draw us Godward, and 
here we get the self-denied spirit that leads us to aim at 
- God’s glory above all else. And a fellow’s suffering, as it is 
the means of producing fellow-suffering, has to some extent 
an emancipating power, lessening the cords that bind us as 
slaves of self. | | 

' "JT have been away on the West Coast since you saw me, 
beginning with Stornoway Communion. And I have to go 
to Shieldaig this week, returning on Saturday in time for 
preaching in Inverness on Sabbath and Monday.” 


“DINGWwALL, November 20th, 1874. 
“With regret I must write that I cannot be with you at 
your December Communion. I have then (D.V.) to go to 
Dunoon to open the new Free Church there, A month of 
comparative rest December used to be, but this year it has 
the prospect of being quite filled with work. To-morrow I 

go to Dornoch, where I-shall be engaged three or four days. 
“I have spent this forenoon in my study, trying to pre- 
pare a sermon from Isaiah Ixi. 14,15. If I get food in my 
text I may get a sermon out of it. But the sermon will be 
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poor indeed, if there is nothing in it but what I have tasted 
myself. On the other hand, displeasing to me is the sermon 
that comes from a hand that has not carried to the mouth 
the provision it sets before others.” . . 


«Free CaurcH Mansz, DINGWALL, 
September 22d, 1875. 


“T intended writing you after being at Criech, but not a 
day’s leisure have I had since. I greatly enjoyed the season 
there. There was a large pathering of the Lord’s people 
from all parts of the land. The Sabbath was my birthday, 
and the Lord was pleased to make it a marked day to my 
soul. Divine love will not have the ‘cloud’ that guides His 
children through the wilderness to have a dark side towards 
them. They darken it often to themselves, sometimes by 
their false steps, and sometimes by their foul steps; but to 
the Divine Eye it is ‘a cloud of light to these, and of dark- 
ness to their enemies,’ This shows us therefore where we 
ought to rest: in the Everlasting Love that has given fitting 
manifestations of itself through all ages to its objects. ‘ Yes,’ 
you say, ‘I know where I ought to rest, but it is another 
thing to reach the resting-place.’ So it is, but one way His 
love is manifested is that He brings them there Himself, . . 


I go to Lochbroom Communion next week; write me before 
then.” ... 


4 
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CHAPTER IX. 


VISIT TO AMERICA—-HOME WORK—ILLNESS— LETTERS. 


As already mentioned, Mr. Kennedy was endowed with a 


strong physical frame, and from the commencement of his 


ministry in 1844 down till about 1370, whatever might be 
his occasional sense of fatigue, there was no indication of 
failure of health. His friends everywhere looked with amaze- 
ment at his endurance of such incessant and laborious work, 
and, fearful of so precious a life being endangered, were ever 
warning him of the probable consequences of such excessive 


physical and mental strain. But delighting in his work, and | 


feeling no abiding injurious effects, he seemed to give small 
heed to their admonitions. ; 

In the summer of 1873, however, he yielded to the sugges- 
tions of friends so far as to think of ceasing for three months 
from his usual labours and taking a voyage to America. Two 
inducements drew him towards the West—that he might be 
present at the meetings of the Evangelical Alliance at New 


- York, where representatives from many lands were expected 


to take part, and also to indulge a lifelong desire of seeing 
Highlanders in their Canadian homes. While the journey 
was being talked of, a brother minister, Mr. Macdonald, 
Applecross, handed Mr. Kennedy a bank cheque for £120, 
with a request from a few friends that it might be laid out in 
taking the rest and change so much needed, 
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The members of his own congregation very generously 
engaged Dr. Hugh Martin to act as substitute while he was 
absent, and by so doing they bestowed an inestimable blessing 
on themselves, while benefiting their own minister, whose life 
very probably was lengthened, or at least much strengthened 
for future work. It was a common remark on board the 
American steamship that a voyage across the Atlantic added 


ten years to life. 


Besides providing such an efficient substitute, his als 
also added £100 to the sum already given for the trans- 
Atlantic trip. This was neither the first nor the last time 
that they evidenced their attachment by costly gifts; indeed 
they seemed to grow in liberality. Treasured mementoes 
remain from young men’s and young women’s classes, and 
a few years previously to their enabling him to take this. 
American voyage his congregation joined with others in 
presenting him with a testimonial in silver-plate, accompanied 
with a cheque for £650.* 


The following characteristic letter was received from Dr. 
Martin while officiating in his absence :— 


“ October 21st, 1873. 
‘‘My pear Dr. Kennepy,—Though I posted a letter to 


you yesterday morning, and though the telegram will have 
given the sad news in America, I write to say that in passing 
through Inverness yesterday I learned that Dr. Candlish is 
with Christ. From Forres to Perth I had a coupé to myself, 
and he had not a truer mourner than I was all the way, and 
still am, for I can think of nothing else, Let others praise 


* It may be mentioned that in March of this year his alma mater, the 
University of Aberdeen, conferred on Mr. Kennedy the degree of D.D. 
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his debating powers—and I heard them in the days of their 
youthful prilliancy—it is a8 the gracious preacher, ever good 
to the poor and needy and sin-distressed, that he will be 
and it is in that capacity, I am persuaded, 
I am gure that Mrs, 
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memorable to me, 
that he will for ever wear his crown. 
Kennedy will agree with me in this. His last words to me 

in writing were ‘ Laus Deo—the Lord reigneth,’ and to-day, 

I believe, he reigneth with Him 

«As the train toiled up the heights of Badenoch yesterday 

the sky was black and the hills and plains were white with 

snow. At length the black clouds burst, and a blinding snow- 

drift raged. I remembered the ‘wee bird’s’ lament, ‘Sic a day 

o’ drift and rain.’ And when, on reaching Inverness station, 

a newspaper was handed me with the gad sad tidings, I 
instinctively ‘drew my bonnet off my head.’ ‘Oh wae’s me!’ 


was my note.” .. . 


Dr. Kennedy remained in America during the autumn. 
New York, Albany, Hamilton, Montreal, &c. &c., were visited, 
as appears, in a lecture delivered to his people on his return 
home. Chicago was not at first in the programme, but press- 
ing invitations having come from Scotchmen there, he went. 
Indeed, it seemed as if he must needs visit that city in order 
to receive some cheering accounts of his ministry in former 
days having been blessed to some now resident there. That 
he was, however, wistfully desirous of returning to his home 
and his work appears :— 


| “New York, November 20th, 1873. 
“My DEAR Friznp,—I must send you a brief note, for I 
have been thinking much of you of late, and found ‘quiet 
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rest’ in committing you to the care of the Triune Covenant 
God. The Father watches, the Son pleads, the Spirit adminis- 
ters (John vi. 32; Ps. cxxxviii. 8). 

“Over 3000 miles by sea, and over an equal distance on land, 
the Lord has carried us in safety; and now the great sea has 
to be crossed again. But if I am not bright in prospect of 
the voyage, I am eager to accomplish it, for my heart and my 
home and my work are beyond it. 

“J cannot now tell you any of our American experiences, 
I hope, if the Lord will, to do so viva voce. 

‘The Lord watch over you and yours and all whom I love 
in my own dear land. There are some whom He will not and 
cannot forsake. He is with them either by the touches of 
His hand or by the word of His mouth, or in their sad sense 
of His absence and their heart-cry for His presence. 

‘Remember us amid the perils of the deep.” 


On returning home Dr. Kennedy delivered to his people two 
very exhaustive lectures on his American experiences. The 
facts spoken of were not historically new, but his own re- 
flections are sui generis piquant and original. We must find 
room for a train of thought suggested on the voyage, and for 
short sketches of some notable pefsons he met with in the 
colony :— 

‘Life on shipboard to those who are dependent on outward 
excitement for their happiness is apt to become a wearisome 
routine. I might give you a group of portraits which I drew 
as I watched the ongoings of my companions during the 
voyage. But let me tell you rather of our visitors. For 
visitors we had. Lying in my berth during my first experl- 
ence of an ocean swell, as my heart was sinking and troubled, 
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I saw, on looking through the open window, a little bird flying | 

fearless amidst the billows. Its home was in the deep. Its 
great Creator provided for it there. It knew no anxiety 
or fear. It could rest amidst the commotion into which the 
power of God had roused the deep. It was as if the Hand 
that wielded at will the mighty ocean held it in its hollow, 
and covered it with protecting mercy. That bird became for 
a time my teacher. He who said, ‘ Behold the fowls of the 
air,’ had sent this little bird with a lesson of trust to me, 
Observing, as it rose into the sunlight from out of the 
great billow over which the towering wave cast its darkening 
shadow, that its breast was white, I could not refrain from 
saying, ‘Ah, if my bosom were as pure as thine, I could be 
fearless as thou art, I could as well as thou be at rest amidst 
the awful glory of His power.’ But I could not forget that 
there was a more awful display of the majesty and glory of 
God than that which made sublime the ocean, and that on 
the mercy which appears in the midst-of it the foul-breasted 
sinner finds a place of rest. I could nestle in the mercy that 


- opens up its embrace amidst the awful glories of the Cross, 


and ceased to pine for such whiteness as the bird’s, choosing 
rather the purity that shall yet be reached by washing in the 
blood that ‘cleanseth from all sin.’ Our next feathered visitor 
was a land-bird, that reached the ship in mid-ocean, Hungry 
and weary, it rested on a sailor’s hand that offered it a perch 
and food. Nestling in the hollow of his palm, enjoying the 
warmth, and having eaten the proferred crumbs, it thrust its 
head beneath its wing and fell asleep in peace, And did not 
this bird teach a lesson to us all? Did it not direct us all to 
a resting-place in the extended hand of Jesus, choosing its 
support and gift and shelter, and abiding there, enjoying His 
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beloved sleep, till the storm is past and the land is reached 
where there shall be no more sea? .. . 

“But the land is at last in sight. A long low grey line 
appears between sea and sky, bounding the horizon on the 
west. This is America, they tell us... . 
~ “ But enough of travelling. If I have not wearied you, 
I shall just add a hasty description of four of the great men 
I saw during my visit. 

“Dr. Hodge of Princeton, besides Niagara, alone exceeded 
my preconceptions of men and things in America. Middle- 
sized, rather inclined to corpulence, with a clear complexion, 
a fine face, beaming with intelligence and kindliness, show- 
ing the almond blossom of a green old age on his noble head, 
one cannot look on him without emotions of respect and 
love. He, the most accomplished living theologian, was the 
most retiring of all the members of the Evangelical Alliance. 
In his addresses there was no approach to bounce or cold- 
ness or confusion. He had always something of importance 
to say, and he said it modestly, clearly, and impressively. 
Utterly indifferent as to effect in the construction of his 
sentences, and in his elocution and manner, the amount of 
mind and heart in his utterances secured to him rapt atten- 
tion, and the homage won by his weight of character would 
have gained for him a respectful hearing even were his — 
words less worthy of being listened to. His prayers were 
those I most enjoyed of all I heard during the meetings of the 
Evangelical Alliance; next to his, in respect of their fervour, 
fluency, and unction, I enjoyed the devotional exercises of the 
Dean of Canterbury (Smith). I-had the rare privilege of 
conversation with Hodge in his own house at Princeton, but 
felt too abashed to make use of it, and he was too humble to 
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attempt the kindly patronage that would have put me at my 
ease, At Princeton he sy at the head of the famous theo- 
logical institution there. What arare privilege wee students 
enjoy who have the benefit of his prelections and rihnaneeie 
Since the union of the old and new school Presbyterian 
Churches the theological college in New York is now on the 
same footing as that of Princeton ; and young men prefer to 
go to the great city. The consequence is, that the theological 
college at Princeton is being deserted, the number of students 
there decreasing year by year... . Butl feel that there is a 
green spot amidst increasing desolation on which one’s heart 
can sweetly rest so long as Hodge is still left in the Church 
on earth, 

“Henry Ward Beecher’s name is more familiar to the 
maj ority in this country and in America than that of Hodge. 
It would be difficult to find two men more unlike in many 
respects than Hodge and Beecher. Hodge is anything rather 
than an American in appearance and manner. Beecher, while 
more English than American in appearance, is a Yankee 
of the Yankees in sentiment and manner. Rather tall and 
athletic, with a handsome face, studied ease of manner, care- 
ful as to effect in his attire and attitudes, innocent of all 
nervousness and modesty, with unlimited command of feli- 
citous expression, and vastly clever, he must be pronounced 
to be a very remarkable man. Of his power as an orator 
I could only judge by one specimen—an address delivered to 
a crowded audience during the meetings of the Alliance, which 
those who were accustomed to hear him regarded as one of 
his happiest efforts. Fluent he certainly was, effective in his 
elocution and manner, able to stud his oration with sparkling 
gems of illustration, and often dropping a startling saying. | 
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One could not listen to him without receiving the impression 
of his being a very extraordinary man. There wag great 
impressiveness of manner and utterance, but it appeared to 
be artificial. The voice changed as he passed from grave to 
gay, but the underlying feeling seemed rigid as ice beneath, 
and a warm thrill from his oratory never touched one’s fee]- 
ing as he listened to him. . . . He has now openly discarded 
from his preaching the doctrine of the Atonement, and sin 
as a crime and as a disease he utterly ignores. The universal 


fatherhood of God is his favourite theme, and his applica- 


tions. of it can only fatally mislead the souls who submit to 
his teaching. .. . 

‘With Sumner, the ablest of American statesmen, I had a 
lengthened interview. A man he was of a most impressive 
aspect. The expression of his face was grave and severe. 
His stature was tall, his figure gaunt, and he was thoroughly 
American in length of limb and power of face. His utterance 
was fluent, but his words were carefully measured. An im- 
pression he gave of great wealth of resources, and an air of 
resoluteness rested on his mien and manner. He was intensely 
American. America was his world, and all the nations besides 


- his own were only to be noticed when they became troublesome 


to the States, and required an effort to put them down. He 


_ was the outstanding anti-slavery statesman of America. Im- 


patient of contradiction, because his project was his idol, he 
was remorselessly severe in dealing with his opponents. He 
could wield the lash of scathing words as unsparingly as 
the Southerners (whom he almost cursed) used the whip in 
flogging their offending slaves. Brutally attacked in the 
House of Representatives because of a speech to which a 
Southerner could only reply with a bludgeon, he was almost 
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killed before he was rescued from the hands of the savage 
who had felled him, and never fully recovered his health 
again. His face was darkened by a settled gloom, that seemed 
the index of a cheerless spirit, as well as the result of broken 
health. A few weeks after I saw him he died. 

‘(On the same day on which I interviewed Sumner I visited 
Longfellow, the great poet of America. He received me in 
the library of George Washington, for his home is the same 
in which that great man resided. His aspect was very pleas- 
ing, and his manner quiet and courteous. His locks were 
grey, but he seemed still hale. His expression 1s grave, and 
even sad. He once endured the agony of having to see his 
wife, who was the light of his eyes, burnt before his face. 
A dark shadow has rested on his heart since then.” ... 


if Dr. Kennedy was invigorated by this trip, he was not 
long at home until he was anew spending and being spent 
in his Master’s work. He writes :— | 
“ March 29th, 1874. 
“My Drar S1r,—Your note would have been answered 
sooner, but the last week has been a very busy one. [I 
had three days of household visiting ; part of four days at 
school examinations ; and in the evenings had to repair to my 
desk, writing on these trying religious questions. The words — 
given to me as my directory in this latter work were, ‘ Watch 
ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong 


(« Cor. xvi. 13), Therefore, although very contrary to my 
natural inclinations, I had to obey,” 


‘ oi May 17th. 
| I am just at the close of one of the busiest weeks. of my 
life, but as I start for Edinburgh (D.V.) on Tuesday, will | 
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acknowledge your letter to-night. Time for necessary food 
seems to be all I can reserve from manifold labours ; indeed, 
IT am beginning to despair of knowing rest for my body on 
this side the grave. I was lately in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Dundee, preaching in connection with Communion ger- 
vices and addressing public meetings. The addresses were. 
failures, and the sermons were cold and dry.* My soul and 
my service need each and together to be sprinkled with the — 
precious blood that cleanseth—oh! precious words !—from 
all sin.” 


A month afterwards he writes :— 


“ DINGWALL, June loth, 1874. 

“TY cannot refuse Mr. Auld’s request to be with him the 
second week of August, although I may not be able to give 
much help, for between that date and the present I am 
under engagement for a considerable share of the work at 
the Communions of Dornoch, Shieldaig, Inverness, Alness, 
Fodderty, and Urray. Our own Communion and other home 
work is also in prospect. .. . And now to answer the other 
question of your letter. To believe that God is able to save 
me is to believe much, very much. This faith has to my 
mind as sure a stamp of Divinity on it as the faith of His 
goodwill, But it is not so comforting; yea, it only tends 
sometimes to add to the fever of one’s soul. If I believe that 

* This was not the opinion of others. | One party writes :— 

“Rev, Dr. KENNEDY, Dzar Sir,—I desire to bless God for having heard 
you last time you were in Dundee. Your sermon on the electing love of 
God was a seasonable message to my soul, clearing difficulties and confirm- 


ing me in the truth. May the Holy Spirit continue to accompany and bless 


your labours. Please accept the bouk sent with this in token of gratitude 
from yours, G. A.” 
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Cod is able to save me, I not only realise ane Omnipotence 
—and that is much—but I discern that * is competent a 
Him to save me. I have looked in the light of ‘emaneaiaek s 
f His death, and I am satisfied that 
glory into the mystery © : — 
His blood is a sufficient atonement. The faith of this is the 
gift of God. Consciousness of such faith bakin pnente me 
that I had what flesh and blood could not give. But it ought 
‘i the same time to make me long all the more for the other. 
“The measure of the other—the faith of God’s goodwill 
to me—is more dependent on my soul’s case. It is the result 
of a gracious manifestation of His love, given by the Lord 
to one whom backsliding has not estranged from His Com- 
munion. The consciousness of faith in God’s power may 
assure me of my being in a state of safety, but the lack of 
a consciousness of His willingness is to me a sign of His 
Fatherly displeasure. To have the latter as well as the 
former is what our souls should seek after. It is only a soul 
weaned from sin that draws from the breasts of the Lord’s 
consolation, and enjoys the assurance of His willingness as 
well as of His ability to save. I may see the ability from 


the threshold, I realise the willingness when He draws me 
near’’ (Ps. cxxx. 4-6). 


In the month of October 1875 Dr. Kennedy went to assist 
Dr. Begg at the Communion services, ‘While there an ail- 
ment from which he had been suffering came to such a crisis 
as required the surgeon’s knife. With promptness Dr. Begg 
secured the kindly services of Professor Spence and Dr. 
Balfour, and with unceasing care everything was done, not 
only by the medical men, but by the host and hostess, {0 
minutely did Dr. Begg try to minister to the invalid, that 
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with his own hand he placed each morning a bunch of grapes 
and flowers within his reach. That quietness might be 
secured a man was stationed in the hall to reply to all 
inquiries when the door-bell rang. Thus it is seen that 
other bonds besides Church questions knit these friends 
together. 

In regard to this illness he writes :— 


“so GEORGE Square, EpInBures. 

“My pear Mrs, AuLp,—As I know you will be pleased to 
hear that I am better, I scribble this to let you know that I 
am. ‘The severe pain is gone, and my appetite is returning. 
But I am ordered to lie on my back eight days yet, so don’t 
fail to write to me. I saw my face to-day for the first time, 
and found it considerably changed ; not that it is a new one, 
but an older and leaner edition of the former. 

‘TY have received unsurpassed kindness in this house, Oh 
that I had a heart to send a song heavenward for ‘ goodness 
and mercy’ still vouchsafed! If my thinking of my soul’s 
debt of praise passed into desire to render it, if desire passed — 
into asking grace to do so, and if asking passed into wrestling 
for the blessing, there would be hope that the Lord would 
revisit me, and revive my fainting spirit. Then the hard 
heart that now refuses to melt would break, the eyes that now 
refuse to shed tears would weep, the tongue that now refuses 
to sing would give glory to the Lord when His own hand had 
anew stirred the fountains of sorrow and of joy.” 


“ DINGWALL, January 6th, 1876. 
“T was longing to hear from you, and was longing for 
an opportunity of writing you. The first was gratified this 
morning, and the last I am to attempt to gratify now. 
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Many thanks for your writing to me, and many more for 
writing so brightly as you did.... JI am getting back 
daily my strength, eating and drinking and moving about 
in tolerable comfort. Longing for work, yet afraid to begin 
| it, having been strictly enjoined not to preach for some weeks, 
In the enforced idleness I need all the cheer that can reach 
me both from the Lord and from His people, being liable, 
owing to weakness, to causeless nervous fear—a sort of dark 
swampy condition of mind from which unpleasant exhalations 
are apt to arise. How I wish I could accept your invitation ! 
I know it would do me good, mind and body. But the season 


of the year frightens me, and the recent snowstorm; and, — 


besides, my first efort must be one sermon in my own pulpit. 
Who knows but that I may surprise you one of these days?” 


Resuming work in about a fortnight, he writes :— | 

| “ February 13th. 
“How I am it is difficult for me to tell. Iam so far better 
_as to have preached three times the last two Sabbaths, and 
conducted a meeting one Monday, and preached last Monday, 
and yet I feel better on the Tuesday than on the Saturday 
before. But this is not quite a criterion, for I sometimes have 
onsets of weakness, which last for a few hours and then pass 
off, so that I go to my work without sense of either weakness 
or fear. One thing I may tell you,—though these sudden 
attacks of weakness keep death frequently in my view, yet 
my thoughts and utterances are far from bein g gloomy. The 
impressions left upon my mind, even when I think my end 
. may be not far off, are not of a sombre hue, for I have: had 


great enjoyment of late in meditation on Divine things. And. 


also in the weekly prayer-meetings sometimes I have intense 
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happiness. Oh! it is sweet while it lasts, and the savour 
remains with me often after that which gave it forth has 
gone.” 


About this time Dr. Kennedy took a. deep and serious 
interest in what was known as the Smith _ and spoke 


and wrote on the subject. 


Mr. . Robertson Smith, Professor of Hebrew in the Free 
Church Hall, Aberdeen, published an article in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica on the Bible, which the College Committee 
of the Free Church found to be of a dangerous and unsettling 
tendency. The case came before the Assembly in 1877. It 
ran the gauntlet of the various Church Courts for several years, 
and was fully discussed in all its phases, amid much excitement 
and sensation. Mr. Smith was at length deposed from his 
office. We need scarcely say that Dr. Kennedy was entirely 
at variance with the views of Mr. Smith, as being inconsistent 
with belief in the inspiration and authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Ina letter written in May 1877 he says :—“I know 
not what is before us at this Assembly beyond that the Word 
of God is to be on its trial; a traitor lurking in every breast 
that will be on the bench, and the power of hell backing all 
those who would cast dishonour on the inspired Word of God. 
All I know assuredly about myself is, that I carry the traitor 
with me in my own bosom. But the Lord is over all.” 

Again referring to this controversy, and to the movement 
in favour of Disestablishment, he writes :—‘“ I heartily thank 
you for your last letter, Our Communion season was pleasant 
and, I hope, profitable; the speakers enjoyed liberty, and the 
Lord’s people seemed ‘made glad.’ We had a considerable 
gathering of the ‘remnant’ among us; the two Donalds on 
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Friday— Duff and Cattanach — were specially bright and 
savoury. | . 
‘JT needed this ‘little reviving in my bondage,’ for the state 
of our Church is becoming increasingly oppressive to my mind. 
This Disestablishment movement is sad folly. Our own house 
is in flames, and instead of using our forces to extinguish the 
fire from which our all as a Church is in danger, we employ 
them in trying to set fire to our neighbour’s thatch. No 
Church has a right to exist except as it is ‘the pillar and 
ground of the truth;’ and if the Free Church continues to 
treat lightly the defections within her own pale, it will be 


found by-and-by that she has fallen from the high and dis- 


tinctive position given to her by the Lord as a witness for 
the inviolate truth of God’s Word and the honour of His 
Name. It is heart-grieving to think of this after all our pro- 
fessions, privileges, and advantages. Our leaders began with 
making ‘open questions’ of matters regarding which a definite 
verdict is given in Scripture, such as the duty of nations 
and their rulers to serve Christ and His Church. They then 
passed on to make light of the Scriptural instruction of the 
young in our National schools. They then advanced so far as 
to find no ground of libel against a man who cannot possibly 
believe in the inspiration of Scripture, and who cannot but 
unsettle the beliefs of the rising ministry. They next became 
wearied of the inspired Hymnal, and pandered to a taste 
for human hymns, which shall gradually displace the Divine 
Psalter. And after all this, they now show to the world that 
they consider these defections small matters, and, leaving them 
unexamined and unrectified, they can pass over into the arena 
of political controversy by initiating a movement for Disestab- 
lishment. Doubly weakening is all this; it cuts us off from 
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the favour of the Lord, and it lessens our hold on the con- 
sciences of our people. A Dissenting Church cannot hold its 
people but by their consciences or by their carnal tastes. We 
are quitting the grasp we once had of the former, and by 
sensationalisms of various kinds are trying to pass our hands 
to the latter. But we are merely taking the place of a 
nursery for Popery by ministering to tastes which she alone 
can pamper to the full. Write me soon again, and with 


kind regards to Mr. Auld, believe me ever your attached 
friend, | | 


J, KEeNNEDY.”’ 


His own special work, however—preaching the Word and 
dealing with souls—was the favourite topic of his letters :— 


“ FREE CaurcH Mansk, DINGWALL, 
September 21st, 1878. 


‘¢My VERY DEAR FrRiEND,—Litile did I think that I could 
have missed you, owing to your having started from your 
wonted sphere into that of gaiety. But, to my surprise, I 
found it lately so to be. I went all the way from Stornoway 
with the intention of spending a day with you, but on reaching 
Thurso found that you were away amid the festivities of a 
wedding. I do not know that I grudged to Mr. M his 
young wife, but I know that I grudged him that day his 
‘binder ’ and one of his guests.. 

“The tour, from which I: returned via Thurso, extended 
to Lewis, Harris, and Uist, and to a considerable extent I 
enjoyed it. There was a very unusual gathering at Storno- 
way—so many that we had eight table-services on Sabbath. 
And a sprinkling of salt among these kept us from being as 


Sodom. Perhaps what I enjoyed most was hearing eleven 
M 
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men speak to the question at Uist whom I had never heard 
or seen before. Among these was a representative of each of 
the group of islands scattered in the ocean around us, such as 
Bernera, Borera, Barra, Heisker, &c. I somehow felt for the 
first two days that I did not get near to my hearers, but it 
became easier to speak to them afterwards. 

“ T have been in my own pulpit the last two Sabbaths. Last 
Sabbath I passed through rather an exceptional experience. 
Shortly before going out to church I lost my text and sermon, 
not from my head or memory, but from my mind and heart, 
My subject, which I had prepared on Saturday, I could not 
get into, or rather it did not get into me, and so I was con- 
strained to preach from another portion of Scripture (Isa. 
xxvi. 4). On Monday two strangers from a distance called to 
tell me how much they had enjoyed the sermon, and had been 


wishing that my attention might be directed to the very text . 


from which I preached.” 


The modifications of Confessional truth, and the question- 
able forms of religious teaching and activity that were appear- 


ing in his day, and that have been since more strongly | 


developed, were viewed by Dr. Kennedy with much anxiety 
and apprehension. In his preaching, as well as in his inter- 
course with friends, he gave forth no uncertain sound on these 
subjects. His published sermons contain repeated testimonies 
against the ‘‘new departures” in doctrine and worship. The 
subjoined letter bears on this. 


“FREE CourcH Mansz, Dinewatt, 
, January 13th, 1878. 
“My DEAR FrienD,—I was longing to hear from you, and 
to write to you. The first wish was gratified this morning, 
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the second I attempt to gratify now. Many thanks for your 
forgiveness of my recent remissness in writing, and for the 
practical proof of its genuineness. I need such a disposition 
on the part of those whom I love on earth, and I need it also 
and above all on the part of Heaven. 

“And yet how common it is now-a-days to live without 
practical proof of our being on terms of friendship with Heaven. 
A sealed pardon from God’s hand in the right of Christ, and 
yielding fruit unto holiness, we can be comparatively at ease 
without enjoying. True, there is abroad a widespread interest 
in religion, and many think that a work of grace is going on 
among the ‘dry bones’ in our land. But the more closely we 
examine it, the more we find it lacks true seriousness and 
spirituality. Light excitement, produced by unscriptural 


| methods, is what we find instead. The fashionable doctrine, 
. God loved you, Christ died for you, believe that, and be 


happy,’ is but daubing immortal souls with ‘ untempered ” 
mortar.’ There is also an independence of the Holy Spirit’s 
help and power in the manner in which anxious sinners are 
often dealt with. ‘Believe that you are saved, and go and 


_ work for Christ’ is the antidote for all soul-concern. Oh! the 


agony of considering such a state of things, the agony of not 
seeing travail issuing in birth into the Kingdom of God! 
‘But,’ you say, ‘may not one’s own coldness and distance 
from the Lord, make them suspicious as to a work of grace 
sald to be going on around them?’ That indeed is the 
question that ought first of all to be considered, and often is 
it- pressed on my mind. And yet there are outside results 
injurious to the cause of truth, to church order, and to vital 
religion, which appear to me most alarming, as I see them 
looming in the future of Scotland. Blind surely I am, if I 
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see not Ritualism and Plymouthism to be the natural products 
of Arminian doctrine, presumptuous irreverent prayers, and 


organ-grinding praises.” . . 


Dr. Kennedy’s surviving family consists of twin daughters. 
One is the wife of John Matheson, Esq., banker, Madras, to 
whom the following letters were addressed :— 

“ November 12th, 1878. 

“How thankfully we read your last letter, your first 
motherly epistle! To the Lord we must ascribe all the praise 
of your being so well, and of your little one being so pleasant ~ 
and healthy. Our hearts were overflowing as we saw your 
writing again, for it was an anxious time to us from the 
receipt of the telegram till a letter of a later date was re- 
ceived. J would seek to commend you and your first-born 
to the care of the Good Shepherd, whose gift is everlasting 
life, and who can guide and keep in safety all who are in 
His flock till all wilderness trials are for ever passed away. 
I quite approve of your way of arranging as to your bairnie’s 
name. You determined wisely, and your proposed abbrevia- 
tion is a happy thought. We shall all call your baby ‘ Mabel’ 
in future, and as such I will speak of my grandchild. 

“So you have made me feel very old and very dignified. 
I must as grandpapa put on some airs which I did not wear 
before! I must now be high enough to look over the head 

of Mary to get a peep of my darling Mabel. How often I 
try to picture you in your Oriental surroundings, with your 
baby in your arms, and John on his chair beside you evoking 
a smile from his lassie! 

‘We are all here moving on in our wonted way—no change 
in the quiet routine of our happy home-life. The great topic of 
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conversation in all places and in all circles is the fearful crash 
of the City of Glasgow Bank—a disaster such as never occurred 
in Scotland before. Misery such as cannot be conceived must 
result from it. ‘The conduct of the Directors has been most 
flagitious, and, with the exception of Stewart and Inglis, public 
feeling would doom them all to a Haman’s gibbet, 


To the same. 
“¢ January 1880. 


‘“ Here I am at last beginning a letter to you. Often have 
I desired and designed to write, and yet the wish and purpose 
remained unfulfilled. We can now think of little else than 
the prospect of seeing you soon. How I wish John were 
coming with you! ... I am reading with great interest a 
pamphlet by Dr. Moody-Stuart on the Smith case. It is 
very satisfactory, and J cannot conceive of the Rationalists 
framing even a plausible reply to it. Jessie will have told 
you that Uncle James has taken the cottage. It will be to us 


very pleasant to have them so near us. The sale of furniture is. 


to be on the 4th February—and Mr. Beaton is to be inducted 
on the 18th... . From your letter, which has just come 
in, I see that your plans are not yet decided. The Lord have 
you in His gracious keeping, and acquaint you with the blessed 
habit of making ‘ your requests’ in everything by prayer-and 
supplication with thanksgiving ‘known unto God.’—With 
fatherly love to John and grandfatherly kisses to Mabel, 
your fond Faturr.”’ 


As above alluded to, there was an increase of family 
happiness when Dr. Kennedy’s daughter and her little one 
came to sojourn for a season in her father’s house, and when 
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a grandson was born there. SBesides this, and at the same 
time, the circle was much enriched by intercourse with Mr, 
and Mrs. Macdonald, who came to live in the next house, 
Mr. Macdonald’s Jubilee as Free Church minister of Urray 
had taken place, and he retired to make way for a younger 
man, whom he welcomed heartily as his successor. Mr, 
Macdonald and Dr. Kennedy were one in everything, besides 


being brothers-in-law. 


CHAPTER X. 
LETTERS—SOJOURN IN FLORENCE—DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Tose who had the privilege of Dr. Kennedy’s friendship 
found in him one who partook largely of the spirit of his 
Master, who is “the Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother,” yea, “the Brother born for adversity.” While 
heartily able to rejoice with those who rejoiced, he was cap- 
able as few besides of weeping with those who wept. Most 
tender and sympathetic were his feelings towards those who 
were crushed by sorrow or bereavement. He had himself 
suffered family affliction, and when death entered the families 
of his friends his deep sympathy readily appeared. 

Mention has been made of his prayerful interest on the 
occasion of the sudden death of the writer’s youngest child, 
and when, ten years afterwards, his eldest son was laid low by 
a lingering illness, Dr. Kennedy’s sympathy was frequently 
expressed ; and towards the close he wrote :— 

“ Free Caurco Mansz, Dinewatt, 
April 16th, 1880. 

“My pear FRienD,—I was away at a meeting of Synod 
when your letter from the sick-room reached me, and earlier I 
could not reply. 

“T specially set apart some time yesterday to think of you, 
and found that my prayer passed into thanksgiving. Your 
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child is in the hands of Him who has more to do with him 
than to keep him in this world for a few years. I cannot 
think of him but as a chosen vessel being prepared for 
glory. 

“Without trouble the Lord would have no opportunity of 
fulfilling His promise of bemg with His people in, and caus- 
ing them to ‘pass through,’ the fire. When we look to the 
‘volume of the book’ kept in heaven, and think of the infinite 
wisdom that hath determined each entry, and of the glory to 
be manifested in the fulfilment of all that is there recorded, 
how small seems all that concerns us apart from its connection 
with the purpédse of God, and how mad it is to think of turn- 


ing back the: tide of Providence on which are borne to us 


the Divine allotments ! What are we that our choice should 


be asked or our wills consulted? Better to be a crushed 
worm on the wheel that bears us away with God than to 
be left behind, whole and strong, enjoying the world’s ease ! 
Better to get from God what makes us cry after Himself than 
to get from the world what sets us to join in the laughter of 
fools. Better to be an outcast of Israel than to be the darling 
of any other family. _ 

‘‘ He to whom the groaning of the prisoner is music for 
which He has an ear even amidst the melody of heaven will 
never leave nor forsake those who cannot find rest, and will 
not take it, away from Himself. Give Him the music of the 
groaning till He comes to teach you to play on the ten-stringed 
instrument and on the psaltery. Better to weep beside, a 
hung harp than to play on a harp that the Lord hath not , 
strung! | 

‘May He bring you under the light of His face, and when 
drinking the bitter drops of trial that sometimes fill your cup, 
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may you get the faith that can cry ‘ Father,’ and the love that 
can add, ‘Thy will be done.’ ”’ | 


“DINGWALL, April 22d, 1880. 
“ Even before hearing of the end of your long and anxious 


watch I felt that it had come. So persuaded of this was I, that 
[ would have written to you on Tuesday last had I been at 
home, as if the tidings had already been conveyed by letter. 

“J dare not say much to you in present circumstances. 
The Lord has honoured you by asking from you your first- 
born, and I hoped you were made willing to give him. He 
did not ask this, I unhesitatingly believe, till He had first 
prepared your child for a home in His presence. Sanctified 
motherly love may therefore concur with loyalty to Christ in 
making the gift a freewill offering. Christ can keep sickness 
and sorrow out of His home; we can keep neither out of ours. 
Better off, surely, they are who are with Him! It would 
therefore be a foolish affection that would interfere with the 
transfer. 

“The Lord be with you both. I long to hear how it fares 
with you in the furnace. But I know the Refiner sits beside 
it, and nothing in His process can go wrong. 

‘“‘ My heart desires to be with you. But I might be more a 
trouble than a solace, and I must content myself with being 
with you in spirit. Oh may the ‘Divine Comforter be with 


you!” 


“Free Courch Manse, DINGWALL, 
July 8th, 1880. 


“My pzar Sir,—Both from heart and conscience comes 
a stronger impulse than ever before, moving me to Olrig 
at this time. But I am fettered. Dr. Begg is deputed by 
the Association for the Commemoration of the Covenanters’ 
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struggles to deliver addresses at Golspie, Obsdale, and Inver- 
ness on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of August, and he has insisted 
on my accompanying him. My delay in writing was due to 
my trying to get rid of a part of the engagement, And I 
find I can get off from the Inverness meeting. But, on the 
other hand, comes the thought that it is quite unnecessary, 
for the sake of all I can do at Olrig, that I should go 
to you. | 

‘Tam almost in a state of collapse, physical and mental, 
and if to that be added a state of spiritual torpor, you will 
have in the writer of this one whose absence would be better 
than his presence. The Lord be with you and your dear wife, 
and bless the lads. He just did as I expected with your 
dear Walter. May He do as He hath promised with you.— 
Your attached friend, J, KENNEDY.” 


About the close of 1880 symptoms appeared of Dr. Kennedy 


being affected with an insidious disease that gradually under- 


mined his strength. He writes from— 


“8 MeERCHISTON TERRACE, EDINBURGH, 
December 13th, 1880. 


‘¢ My pear Mrs. Autp,—Many thanks for your last letter, 
which would have been answered sooner had I been well. 
But it was found lately that I was in for diabetes, and this 
discovery fell in with previous impressions on my mind, so 
that it was easy for me to conclude that my end was drawing 
near. Being unfit for the ordinary routine of duties, off I 
came to Edinburgh, where I have had medical advice. The 


doctor whom I have consulted here tells me that unmistakable — 


premonitory symptoms of diabetes have appeared, but that 
he hopes the complaint is subduable as yet. He cannot form 
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a final opinion till he knows the result of an experiment he 
is making. I know not what the issue may be, but one thing 
I know, that I am willing to leave the ordering of Divine 
appointments under the control of Divine Love. I was also 
assured last night that I would never be content without 
perfect love to God, and that it would be heaven to me to 
have that, whatever were the channels through which it would 
reach me, This gave me quiet rest in my heart, but my 
exercise of mind kept me from sleep, the want of which 
makes me rather dull to-day.” 


By the advice of his physician Dr. Kennedy had to take, in | 
the beginning of the ensuing year, a few weeks of rest and 
change; and, yielding to the wishes of friends who saw his 
need of being entirely away from the sphere of his labours, 
he left home in February 1881, to sojourn for a time under 
the sunny skies of Italy. To defray the needed outlay the 
handsome sum of £630 wa’ presented to him by his attached 
friends in the North. To the deputation that waited on him 
with this gift he said :— 

“Tt is sweet to have experience of sympathy in time of 
trial. The expression of your kindness now given is to me 
very pleasant. ‘To be able to regard it as a current from the 
fountain of sympathy in the heart of Jesus would make it 
doubly so. I rejoice to know that your gift expresses not 
only a kindly feeling towards myself personally, but your 
approval of the part which I have acted in connection with 
public questions discussed within our Church. 

“Tittle did I think when I first entered on the service of 
the Gospel that I would be called to take any sa in eccle- 
siastical discussions, 
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“‘T had no conscious aptness for such work, and was not at 
all disposed to qualify for it. 

“Tt is strange but true that a movement for Union was the 
cause of first dividing our Church into parties, Not since it 
began has there been peace in our Church, In that movement 
there was a waning of love to the truth for which the Lord 
called us specially to testify, and therefore it was productive 
of division. Desire to be strong in numbers overbore the 
desire to be faithful to the testimony given us to maintain, 
and this—like the fungus on the decaying trunk of a tree— 
told of decline. 

“The Union movement was the first fungus-growth on the 
tree planted in 1843. At first I took no active part in oppos- 
ing it. It wore a plausible aspect. But I began to dislike 
the abuse of Scriptures referring to a higher and holier union 
in the way of using them to sanction a combination of mixed 
multitudes, one in form rather than in the truth. I next 
began to see that the doctrine of the Confession of Faith as to 
the Atonement would be expunged from the creed of the pro- 
posed United Church. A considerable time passed ere I saw 
we were in danger of lapsing into Voluntaryism, and of thus 
abandoning one of our distinctive principles. It was then I 
gave earnest study to the question, with a view of settling 
whether or no the Establishment principle was to be found in 
the Word of God, and ought to receive the prominence which 


our Church had hitherto given it. The result of that study” 


was a conviction, not since shaken, but rather greatly con- 
firmed, that to enter into an alliance in which our Church 
could no longer prominently testify for the crown rights of 
the Redeemer would be a violation of the homage we owe to 
Christ, and an abandonment of the position which the Lord 
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called her to occupy. As I did not cease to think that the 
Lord marked out for her her distinctive sphere, I could not 
but think that it was unlawful to desert it. I also thought 
then, and I think now, that to enter on union with Voluntaries 
was forbidden by our Claim of Right and our ‘ Protest,’ and 
still more so to enter on a Disestablishment crusade. That 
‘Claim’ is a pronounced declaration of the Establishment 
principle, and a demand for a practical acknowledgment of it 
on the part of the State. If we drop this Claim we no longer 
hold to the moorings of 1843. | 

‘“‘ And the current of change in our attitude as witnessing 
for Christ’s kingly prerogative has moved on into that of 
unfaithfulness as to the custody of the Word of God. To 
those who have traced our change of front to decline in our 
love to Christ and to our zeal for His honour there will be 
nothing unaccountable in the extent to which His Word has 
been degraded in our pale. Voluntaryism and Arminianism 
must be the pioneers of Rationalism, for they all are the 
offspring of unbelief. Sooner or later, and to a greater or 
less extent, these will be found to be successive growths out 
of a Church’s spiritual decline. There may, in some cases, be 
a disturbing accompaniment interfering with the sequence 
and proportions of parts in such a development. But when 
the last stage has been reached, as it has to some extent been, 
in our course of declension, blind indeed are they who fail to 
see the bearings, and who tremble not before the results of such 
departure from ‘the law and the testimony.’ As to the 
Rationalistic views of Scripture recently broached within our 
Church I shall make only few remarks. I had, ere it arose, 
very little hope that those who were ‘passing muster’ as 
Advanced Evangelicals would be found faithful if any serious 
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conflict should arise. But I scarcely expected that so many 
of these would have placed themselves in prominent positions 
in support of views which involve such dishonour to the Word 
of God. From a molluscous development of religious feel- 
ing, such as much of the quasi-evangelicalism of the day is, 
nothing vigorous can be expected in the day of battle, though 
we might hope for its weakly being right—for its joining 
those who rally to the defence of Scripture. But the Smith 
case has served to show how flimsy much is of what passes as 
religious faith. And it is remarkable that those who will not 
venture to homologate his opinions or sanction his views will 
yet ask toleration for opinions and views which they them- 
selves will neither adopt nor defend. Their cry is for liberty 
to help opinions which they dare not defend, and which, if 
tolerated within the Church, would be to allow the Word of 
God to be utterly degraded before our eyes. They demand 
that it be allowable to call the book of Job a drama, the 
book of Canticles a carnal love-song, and the book of Jonah 
a parable. It requires no learning to apprehend how such 
opinions cast.dishonour on the Word of God. It is high time 
that a parade of learning should cease to scare any one from 
forming a decided opinion regarding the Smith case, as it is 
called, and from acting a decided part in dealing with it. 
And if the glare of vaunted learning need not frighten us, no 
more should the flame of angry feeling. I have had my own 
share of scorching from the latter. But the responsibility in 
such a case is not mine, and the farther the fire of heated 
words has gone in, the deeper has it burnt into my soul the 
conviction that the cause which I have feebly endeavoured to — 
support is right. 

‘You have referred in terms more than kind to my work 
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during the last thirty-seven years as a minister of the Gospel 
in the North. On that work I often look back. One aspect of 
it fills me with wohder, and another with shame, when I am 
at all duly affected by the retrospect. I cannot but wonder 
at the Lord’s patience with me, and how often He disappointed 
my fears when I could bring only weakness and unworthiness 
to the work in which I was engaged. I owe an offering of 
thanksgiving to the Lord for His goodness. Would that I 
could render it in truth! But shame should clothe me in the 
Lord’s presence when I think of how I served—of how little 
earnestness, self-denial, and spirituality of thought and feel- 
ing found expression in the work professed to be done for the 
Lord. Oh what need to be preserved from the torpor, pride, 
and unbelief which combine their fell power to keep me away 
from the fountain of atoning blood, and from the grace which 
alone can fit me for acceptably serving God in time to come |! 
Oh what a Saviour Christ is, who can meet our guilty yesterdays 
and meet our helpless to-days, and can care for the future, yet 
to us unknown, that stretches between us and death, judgment, 
and eternity, and who can crown and seal with His judicial 
-sentence all He did as Saviour in preparing us for appearing 
before the Great White Throne ! 

‘¢‘Whether my service in the Gospel is soon to cease, or has 
ceased already, or is to be extended for a season, I know not, 
and I may not ask. Enough that this is known to and has 
been determined by the Lord. At present it has seemed 
good to Him to lay me aside, He calls me to retire from my 
wonted sphere, and to seek a place wherein to rest. You 
have presented te me the means of obtaining the change and 
the repose which I feel to be needful. With my heart I 
thank you. I think I can truly say that my heart comes out 
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n L express my gratitude for your sympathy and 
would through you convey My thanks 
n all parts of the North have contri- 
ded to me.” 


in my words whe 
seasonable help. And I 
to all those friends who i 
buted a share of the sum which you have now han 


Dr. Kennedy remained on the Continent for about two 

months. The subjoined letters give details of his journey : — 
“ Porence, March 18th, 1881. 

‘My pzar Mrs. Autp,—Though I begin to write to you, 
it is to prove that I do not forget you, rather than because I 
hope to send you an interesting letter. 

“Our journey hitherto has been a very pleasant one, the 
Lord being very merciful to us. Leaving London on the 26th 
ult., we reached Paris that evening. Our first day there was 
a Sabbath. But oh! what a sight was before our eyes that 
day on our way to Church! Not a trace of its being the 
Lord’s Day—shops open, houses building, and crowds on the 
streets whose atheism there was no attempt to cover ! 

_ “ Fyom the midst of this we passed into a hall quite beside 

the Madeleine, where there were about thirty persons assembled 
to worship. The pastor was an English Congregationalist, a 
Mr. Hart. He preached on ‘the Guiding Pillar,’ and I enjoyed 
his sermon much. Next Sabbath I heard him again, and 
liked him still better than before. I took part with him in 
dispensing the Sacrament of the Supper, the other assistant 
being Dr. Curtiss of Boston, U.S.—an Englishman, a Scotch- 
man, and an American associating in Paris in sanctuary service. 
After this I cannot be called an Anti-unionist | 

“The Parisians are the saddest-looking people I ever looked 
on. I cannot describe how this impression was imprinted on 
my feeling, and how I was moved ‘to pity by it, while also 
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roused into indignation by the rampancy of their ungodliness, 
I never was conscious of such mingled indignation and pity 
as when looking at the crowds which we met in Paris on the 
Lord’s Day. | 

‘During the week I had an —! of seeing the 
working of the M‘All Mission, and think it extremely interest- 
ing. Mr. M‘All is a simple, unaffected man, with great power 
of organisation, and strongly attaching to him all who are his 
associates In his work. He finds no difficulty now in filling a 
large hall with people who until lately never thought there 
was a God. I saw two meetings with 1ro0oo in each. But 
how useless I felt with my Frenchless tongue, just as if I 
were lying under part of the ruins of the tower of Babel! 
Pray for this Mission, and ask those whom you can ask to 
pray for yourself to do so also. 

‘“‘ After spending ten days in Paris we came to Turin, 
remaining there three days, on one of which we visited ‘ The 
Valleys,’ and enjoyed extremely a ramble there, From Turin 
we came to Milan, and next day to Venice, and to this 
beautiful city last night, where we shall probably remain a 
few weeks, 

“T am still keeping reduced in flesh, but am-not conscious 
of any abatement of vigour. My mind is quiet, and I enjoy 
the opportunity of being alone, and of being free to hold inter- 
course with the Lord in secret prayer and meditation, more 
perhaps than ever in my life before.” 


“Genoa, Apri 11th, 1881. 
‘My pear Mr. Arrp,—We have now passed three days’ | 
journey on our way home. ‘Yesterday we expected to have 


spent at Geneva, but after our arrival here on Thursday I 
N 
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was taken ill, and I had to lie in bed for the last two days. 
I am to-day better—so well that we intend to start for Geneva 
this evening, and if our present purpose is carried out, we shall 


. (D.V.) be in London on Saturday afternoon. 


“We have during the period of our sojourn on the Con- 
tinent seen a bewildering amount of what was beautiful and 
interesting, and an awful amount of what was heart-breaking 
in superstition and ungodliness, Throughout all the Lord was 
very merciful to us, and our comfort in course of travelling 
was very great. 

“Most of our time in Italy was spent in Rome, which 
we found to be exhaustlessly interesting, Naples, Pompeii, 
Putzeole, and Baia impressing us deeply. Oh! it was so 
solemn to be passing over ground that was the scene of such 
awful Divine judgments, and which the fire of the Divine dis- 
pleasure branded all over. I can scarcely define the feeling 
with which I followed the footsteps of Paul from Putzeole to 
Rome, where I stood in the hall in which he stood before 
Cesar, saw the prison in‘which he was confined, and was in 
the church said to be built on the spot on which he was 
martyred. Amid the world-relic worship of Rome, I feared 
to be led inte a feeling of idolatry, but I could not remain 
unmoved by the local associations of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, 

‘In the midst of our stay at Rome we visited Naples, and 
since leaving it we visited Pisa and Genoa, and everywhere 
there are wonders to be seen. But, alas! all the treasures of 
art and all the grand structures to be seen serve only to keep 
this nation far away from God. 

“No one who ‘has not seen Popery on the Continent can 
conceive what a hollow, deceitful system it is, and how strong 
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the delusion must be that makes reasonable beings its dupes, 
But Satan made it according to the old heart’s taste, and 
uses his fell power to wed them. 


“In Paris only did I see any sign of the breakdown of the 
power of Popery.” .. . 


In order to be in London on Saturday a night journey 
had to be undertaken ; and next day the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle was once more visited. After the evening service the 
keen eye of the pastor observed his Highland friend, and 
beckoning to his brother (whom he had commended to 
the prayers of his people during the service), he gave an 
invitation to the party to go next day to Westwood, The 
day proved lovely, and all London had the benefit of an 
Easter Monday holiday. The sunshine within the house 
was quite equal to that without. The party was taken to 
the vinery to inhale the scent of the vine, and this led Mr. 
Spurgeon'to refer to the passage in the Song of Songs in his 
happiest vein. ‘The remembrance of that day contmued a 
lasting pleasure, and proved to be the farewell meeting of the 
two brethren. | 
How hig health had benefited by the balmy climate in 
which he passed the spring months and by his cessation from 
work appears from the following extracts of letters written 
on his return home :— 


“Free Cource Mansz, DINGWALL, 
June 16th, 1881. 


‘My prar Frienp,—. . . I am now greatly better. Since 
the Assembly I am conscious of a marked improvement—an 
improvement that has gone so far as that I can now do the 
usual amount of home-work without experiencing any bad 
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results. The only drawback to my recovery is, that 1 am 


getting stout again. The sense of decrease was pleasant, and 
the returning bulk affects me disagreeably.” .- . 


Two months later he says :— 
“You know enough of me now as a correspondent to be 


assured of my incorrigibleness. But the truth is, that the 
amount of my work has of late risen up to the pitch of other 


* so that I had little leisure for sen ding you such a letter 
hand should write. I hope, 


for Caithness before this 


days, 
as my heart would desire that my 
however, to be able to reserve a week 


month closes. 
“T am, on the whole, none the worse of my summer work, 


and have recovered one of the two stones weight I had lost. 
The future is not mine. It is His who can give it with His 
blessing, as its moments become present, to all whose hope is 


in His mercy.” 


In the following February some of the leaders of the Free 
Church Disestablishment party thought of ventilating their 
views and advancing their cause by holding a meeting im the 
town of Inverness, to which they invited their clerical brethren 
of the northern counties. To counteract this movement, and to 
bring out the true state of feeling in the Highlands, Dr. 
Kennedy, along with others, arranged a meeting shortly after- 
wards in the same town. At this meeting it was agreed to 
draw up a petition to Parliament against Disestablishment. 
In connection with this he writes :— 


* That it had done so not only in amount but in ability, a sermon 
preached at Dornoch in June 1881, given in the Appendix, will show. 
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“Fre CaurcH Mansz, DINGWALt, 
March 30th. 

“My pear FrignD,—Many thanks for your letter, which 
greatly cheered me. The reaction after the anxiety and 
labour of the last few weeks left me rather depressed, and 
had not our meeting been a success I would have felt still 
more so. But it was a great success. The Lord was with 
us. Doubts and fears were dispelled, and guidance was 
vouchsafed. I could not sleep that night trying to thank 
the Lord for His goodness, and pleading for His interposition 
on behalf of His cause in Scotland. SG 

‘“‘Some came to the meeting with a ‘scare’ on them that 
we were for ‘helping the Moderates,’ and so they were very 
very cautious, and conditioned very stringently their support. 
But when we met and talked this passed away. All seemed to 
see what was demanded by our profession and engagements as 
Free Churchmen. Those who sent me the most chilling letters 
in reply to the invitation became so fervent that my action 
seemed at length not prompt or decided enough for them. 

“The effect, too, on the public was favourable. Some of 
the most pronounced Liberals were with us on the platform, 
and not one in ten in the audience was of your sex! I never 
Saw a more manly audience. 

“T am surprised to find that my proposal of claiming the 
endowments for the people of the Highlands is being favour- 
ably considered by Established Church leaders. Information 
to that effect reached me lately. Some of our recreant Free 
Church ministers write to me that they would support my 
proposal if there was any chance of success, but as there 18 
not, they are to go in for Disestablishment. What 1s right 
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if it were easy, is wrong because it seems difficult of attain- 
ment! But is it not foul shame to cease to ‘claim’ for the 
Church of Christ her ‘rights’ when we cease to expect tem- 
poral advantages thereby 1—foul shame to utter no declara- 
tion of State duty because there seems no hope of State 
support ! | 

“ We are now applying ourselves to the petitions, and meet 
on Monday to start them. I send you 4 draft copy.” 


This ‘‘ copy”’ we insert here as embodying Dr. Kennedy’s 
views on the subject :— 


Unto the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament Assembled : 


The Petition of the undersigned members and adherents of 
the Free Church of Scotland, 





Humbly showeth :—That notice has been given of a purpose 
, to move, in your honourable House, a resolution in favour 
| . of the Disestablishment and Disendowment of Religion in 
| Scotland. | 
| That your Petitioners are strongly opposed to the passing 
of such a resolution for the following among other reasons :— 

1. Because the laws recognising and securing the Protestant 
religion are fundamental in the constitution of the realm, and 
an obligation to maintain the same is an essential element in 
the contract between the Sovereign and the people. 

2. Because the settlement of religion in Scotland at the 
Revolution, confirmed by the Treaty of Union with England, 
involving as it does the ratification of the Confession of Faith 
as the Church’s public creed, and of the Presbyterian govern- 
ment, as the only government of Christ’s Church in Scotland, 
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as also of the form according to which worsKip was then 
conducted in the Church, and of the right of the Church’s 
ministers to a public and legal maintenance, has been of in- 
calculable benefit to the people of Scotland, and is still fitted 
to be so, provided only that it be freed from any additions 
and interpretations, inconsistent with its spirit, that have 
been engrafted on it, and such equitable arrangements for 
its administration be at the same time made as shall tend 
to remove felt grievances and make it more generally accept- 
able to the people. 

3- Because, in the opinion of your Petitioners, the removal 
of religion, in its public profession in Scotland, from the 
cognisance and support of the State, and the leaving its 
moulding and advancement entirely to the action and influ- 
-ence of individuals, or of voluntary associations, would be 
dangerous to the interests of true religion itself, and not less, 
therefore, to the just claims and influence of civil government. 

4. Because the peculiar circumstances of the Free Church 
in the Highlands—whose members and adherents, though 
amounting in number to more than nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation, are quite unable from their own resources adequately 
to maintain their religious teachers, and who, though firmly 
attached to the principles of the Reformed Church of Scotland, 
and having, therefore, a just claim to the benefits of the en- 
dowments devoted to the religious instruction of the people, 
and willing to accept that benefit on condition of receiving 
statutory security for the spiritual independence of their 
Church, are precluded, by conscientious objections both to 
the constitution and practice of the Church now Established 
in Scotland, from joining the Communion of that Church 
—ought to be considered and dealt with in any legislation 
bearing on ecclesiastical arrangements in Scotland. 


——— 
ed 
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May it therefore please your honourable House to reject 
said resolution, and at the same time to take such 
measures, in regard to Church Establishment in Scotland, 
as shall remedy real grievances, in the existing state of 
matters, and shall grant to your Petitioners the liberty, 
which they claim, to enjoy the benefit of a legal Estab- 
lishment of religion, on the ground of their adherence 
to the Reformed Church of Scotland, and according to 
the principles asserted by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in the Claim, Declaration, and Pro- 
test adopted in 1842. 

And your Petitioners shall ever pray. 


To this petition there were obtained in a few weeks the 
signatures of members and adherents of the Free Church in 
the North to the number of above 80,000. In regard to his 
own share in the movement Dr. Kennedy writes :— 

‘How I wish I could get away to have a crack with you 
about what is engrossing me in these days. And I greatly 
need rest, but at present see no likelihood of obtaining it. 

“T quite agree with you that it was best not to send a 
deputation to Caithness as to the petitions. There is thus no 
excuse for its being said that the people were ‘ whipped up’ 
to the signing pitch. It is quite astonishing to me how 
spontaneously the people have responded. Iam so clumsy in 
my attempts to operate on public opinion, that. I could only 
ask Him who has all hearts in His hands to move the people. 
I can accept as from the Lord’s hand, in the hearty response 
of the people, an answer to my cry. I can truly say that 
never before in any service did I find myself so helpless and 
did I find the Lord so near! We have never approached any — 
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congregation whose minister took the opposite side but the 
people applied for petitions, and in some cases the sheets were 
returned with the signatures of all in the congregation out- 


side the Free Church manse. I expect to get about 60,000 . 


names. _ 

“T was lately for a week in a quiet nook at Kinlochewe, 
where, for the first time since the Reformation, the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper was dispensed four years ago. 
The cream of the congregations in the Western Highlands 
gathered there, and it was to me and others a time of refresh- 
ing. ‘The Lord is good and gracious.’—Ever your affectionate 
friend, J. KENNEDY.” 


During this summer Dr. Kennedy continued his wonted 
work, and those who had the privilege of hearing and seeing 
him perceived no abatement of vigour in his public services. 
When assisting in the month of August at Olrig Communion 
he preached five times, besides addressing public and private 
prayer-meetings. The last sermon from the words, “‘ We 
beloved, look for new heavens and a new earth,” was one 
of special power. After opening up im a masterly way the 
glory of the new heavens and the new earth as the abode of 
“ Righteousness,” the righteous God, the righteous Lamb, 
the righteous angels, and the righteous people, he concluded 
by saying-——“ Friends, these old heavens in which God’s glory 
is now visible shall ‘pass away with a great noise;’ these 
elements in which you now live and move shall ‘ melt with 
fervent heat.’ In that hour you will need sure ground on 
which to stand; you will need something on which to stand 
that will not ‘melt’ beneath your feet. One thing, and 
one alone, will be solid ground in that day—the Promise of 
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God. ‘But that Promise is not mine,’ you say. No, it is 
not; but it is Christ’s; and being His, He has wrapped it in 
the everlasting Gospel, and sent it forth to you to-night. 
Will you now obey His call in the Gospel, and receive 
Him in whom God’s promises are Yea and Amen? ‘But 
there is no link in me,’ you say, ‘by which to lay hold on 
Christ.’ No, there is not; but in Christ’s hand there are 
links. Will you allow them sweetly to encircle you and draw 
you to Himself? If you will, although you were all your 
days a faithless, hopeless, loveless sinner, you will find opened 
to you in the Gospel stores of grace suited for all your need. 
‘But I know not how to make use of these,’ you say. No, 
you do not ; but Christ can teach you how to do so—can teach 
you to look to Himself out of your darkness, out of your guilt, 
out of your unwillingness, and to roll yourself out of all over 
upon Him. Yea, although you had ten thousand souls, and 
each of them as guilty and helpless as the soul you ‘have, 
Christ desires that you would roll them all over upon Him, 
on His infinite grace, on His infinite merit, so that on the 
day when all else disappears from your view, when flesh and 
heart faint and fail, He can claim you and you can claim Him 
as heirs together of Eternal Life,’’ | 

This appeal was made with such apparent realisation of 
its eternal moment, and with such pathos and solemnity, that, 
while the hearts of God’s people were moved, there was over 
the entire congregatiori a subdued awe, that lingered after 
they had dispersed from the place of worship. One who 
observed them dismissing remarked, “What’s the matter 
with the people to-night? They are coming along the street 
as softly and gravely as if at a funeral.” 

In private, also, Dr. Kennedy’s manner wore a peculiar 
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saintliness that awoke forebodings in those who loved him. 


His chastened tone of mind comes out in the following letter, 
written about that time :— 


“ DINGWALL, wine 13th, 1882. 
“ My pear FrignD,—Have you quite forgotten me? ‘No,’ 
you say ; ‘but you have forgotten me.’ No, I have not, and 
never will; and here is a little proof that I have not in this 
current scribble. 

‘“‘How are you? As for me, my soul is diseased without 
being sick, and Satan is busy against me, though I cannot find 
anything in my soul’s condition or in my service making it 
worth his while to be angry with me. My work is not a 
bondage to me, yet it is not an ecstasy. I have spasms of 
earnestness in prayer, yet not abiding importunity. I seldom 
sing, yet not often do I truly sigh. I long for many things, 
but do not get my heart to wrestle for them. I think I love 
‘the brethren,’ but am not so eager as I ought to do them 
good. I mourn because the righteous are few, yet if it were 
otherwise I fear I would shrink from those of them who were 
most spiritual. I spend time in hovering over the past, though 
its blessings I cannot bring back, and I flutter over the future 
without being able to grasp that on which I can alight and 
rest. I think I long for glory, yet am too satisfied without 
the grace that alone can prepare me forit. But I expect to 
be saved by sovereign grace, and I am not to draw back my 
hand from the service of the Gospel. 

“Now how are you? Please write and tell me, and thus 


show that you have forgiven my silence. . . . Love to Mr. . 


Auld and the boys, from your ever-attached friond, 
‘6 J, KENNEDY.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


FAILURE OF HEALTH—LETTERS—STROME FERRY CASE— 
JOURNEY TO ROME. 


A NEW method of intercourse was tried with his people during 
the winter of 1881-82. His strength gradually decreasing, he 
was obliged to abridge pastoral duties, and requested his 
office-bearers and some other friends to ask their neighbours 
to meet him in their houses, where he gave them a short 
address, followed by prayer. ‘These proved to be his farewell 
messages to some of them. 

From a much earlier date than this he had also changed 
both time and manner of instruction for the young. Instead 
of a third sermon on the Sabbath-day, he expounded the 
Confession of Faith, taking Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
together. These expositions, although well studied, were not 
committed to paper, and even those who were accustomed to 
his ministry wondered to hear the essence of the Puritans 
delivered like an impromptu oration. 

During the autumn of 1882, although trying to do his 
usual amount of work, he suffered in various ways, new 
symptoms showing themselves, such as the hands becoming 

a deep-blue colour, alarming his family, who at last persuaded 
him to take rest for a fortnight, which he was very unwilling 
to do, as his dear friend, Mr, Aird of Criech, was then in 


his house under medical treatment: The first place visited 
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was Stirling, and as he was free from the pressure of work, 
he could not only take deep enjoyment in the numberless 
beauties around him, but convey his impressions in some 
home letters. 


To his Daughter. 


“STIRLING, September oth, 1882. 

“Though I have not much to write, I must make an attempt _ 
to reply to your letter. 

‘“We are, on the whole, quite comfortable in this hotel. 
While looking over some things yesterday and to-day your 
mother had to watch me lest I might yield to temptation and 
show how easily a fool and his money can be parted. But I 
obtained in course of our stroll on the Abbey Craig a good 
opportunity of a retort. She had invested in twenty-four’ 
newspaper envelopes, which she carried in her hand. On 
reaching the level of the monument a squall struck us very 
suddenly, carried all the envelopes out of your mother’s hand, 
and the last we saw of them was as they were flying over the 
trees down into the valley. This gave me an opportunity of 
remarking that if a fool and his money are soon parted, so 
riches make to themselves wings and flee away. If I did not 
keep my money in my pocket I at anyrate kept what the 
money bought. 

“On our return from the Monument there appeared in the 
west in connection with sunset one of the most impressive 
scenes I ever looked on. Ben Lomond, Ben Ledi, and Ben 
Voirlich stood out clear against a brilliant sky, and every 
outline of the serrated ridges connecting them. Over Ben 
Lomond there hung a dense cloud, quite like what we saw 
over Vesuvius, and a pillar of mist connected the peak of the 
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mountain and the cloud just above. But this column was 


not, as in the case of Vesuvius, a fiery fume from the jaws of 


the mountain ; it was as if the mountain had wooed the cloud, 
and they were kissing in the pure empyrean, where no foul 


passion from earth can pollute. It seemed an emblem of the 
Christian resting on his rock-foundation and rising to seek 
things above. Beyond the dark cloud next the mountain was 
a cloudlet, that assumed as we watched it the form of a fish ; 
it seemed all golden, except a streak of pink in the centre, that 
seemed the backbone of the fish. On it the setting sun shed 
all the lustre of his light, while all around the sky was speckled 
with brilliant bits of vapour, which seemed as if a mountain 
of gold had been broken into fragments which were scattered 
into space. While Ben Lomond at its summit was like all 
the mountain range around it, intensely purple, a luminous 
haze rested on its southern slope, colouring it with ‘a bright 
pink shade. A little later the face of the sun, gloriously — 
bright, appeared just over the horizon, with a broad belt 
across its disc, that seemed like a great black arm thrusting 
its brightness away from earth. This was altogether a most | 
delightful and a most instructive scene. But I am horrified 
to find that I have covered six pages with rubbish, and have 
not yet referred to the dear invalid. Your telegram was a 
great relief. May the Lord continue His goodness. We will 
long for the letter we expect at Oban. Love and hearty 
sympathy to the dear invalid and to his dear wife.” 


“ OBAN, 22d September. 
“Still here, and now resolved not to leave it till Monday. 
We go to-night to Mr. Hossack’s, returning (D.V.) to- 
morrow. Our purpose is to leave this at 8 a.m. on Monday, 
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and go, wd Trossachs, Loch Katrine, and Loch Lomond, to 
Glasgow, remaining one night (Monday) at the Trossachs Hotel. 
Yesterday we went to Jona and Staffa, and had the finest day 
of the season—so fine was it that, in respect of the weather, 
nothing remained to be desired. On going out from Oban 
into the more open sea the water was so smooth that even 
you could not contrive to be uncomfortable. The whole sea 
around us on the left was studded with rocky islets, and on the 
right was Mull, throughout the whole voyage. These stud- 
ding little rocks were witnesses of the earth’s escape from 
the Deluge. It was as if each spoke for the. earth a note of 
triumph over the water which once overflowed it, while on 
every opportunity furnished by a passing breeze the waters 
rage around them, as if to drown them again in its depths. 
But the waters subside, and there are the rugged summits of 
the rock above them, free again to testify that the earth shall 
be deluged no more. And yet they are omens, too, of the 
common conflagration. The great underlying power of fire 
has forced these bits of the earth’s crust above the ocean to 
tell of its might, though in another way than by flame and 
fume and ashes, as at Vesuvius. 

‘Through these bare rugged islands we passed on to Jona. 
It was just what we expected. So often has one seen it that 
it is at once recognised, and you feel on landing as if you were 
not on strange ground at all. We, during one hour, looked on 
all that was to be seen, and were importuned to buy shells 
and stones by about fifty children. Your mother, offended by 
your father’s levity, determined to give him something of a 
bishop’s gravity by filling his pockets with greenstones from 
Iona. Their weight tended to keep me down, and to remind 
me of the example of the great Columba. We saw the two lona 
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mountain and the cloud just above. But this column wag 
not, as in the case of Vesuvius, a fiery fume from the jaws of 
the mountain ; it was as if the mountain had wooed the cloud, 
and they were kissing in the pure empyrean, where no foul 
passion from earth can pollute. It seemed an emblem of the 
Christian resting on his rock-foundation and rising to seek 
things above. Beyond the dark cloud next the mountain was 
a cloudlet, that assumed as we watched it the form of a fish; 
it seemed all golden, except a streak of pink in the centre, that 
seemed the backbone of the fish. On it the setting sun shed 
all the lustre of his light, while all around the sky was speckled 
with brilliant bits of vapour, which seemed as if a mountain 
of gold had been broken into fragments which were scattered 
into space. While Ben Lomond at its summit was like all 
the mountain range around it, intensely purple, a luminous 
haze rested on its southern slope, colouring it with “a bright 
pink shade. A little later the face of the sun, gloriously © 
bright, appeared just over the horizon, with a broad belt 
across its disc, that seemed like a great black arm thrusting 
its brightness away from earth. This was altogether a most | 
delightful and a most instructive scene. But I am horrified 
to find that I have covered six pages with rubbish, and have 
not yet referred to the dear invalid. Your telegram was a 
great relief. May the Lord continue His goodness. We will 


long for the letter we expect at Oban. Love and hearty 
sympathy to the dear invalid and to his dear wife.” 


| | “ OBAN, 22d September. 
“Still here, and now resolved not to leave it till Monday. 


We go to-night to Mr, Hossack’s, returning (D.V.) to- 
morrow. Our purpose is to leave this at 8 aw. on Monday, 
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and go, vid Trossachs, Loch Katrine, and Loch Lomond, to 
Glasgow, remaining one night (Monday) at the Trossachs Hotel. 
Yesterday we went to Iona and Staffa, and had the finest day 
of the season—-so fine was it that, in respect of the weather, 
nothing remained to be desired. On going out from Oban 
into the more open sea the water was so smooth that even 
you could not contrive to be uncomfortable. The whole sea 
around us on the left was studded with rocky islets, and on the 
right was Mull, throughout the whole voyage. These stud- 
ding little rocks were witnesses of the earth’s escape from 
the Deluge. It was as if each spoke for the. earth a note of 
triumph over the water which once overflowed it, while on 
every opportunity furnished by a passing breeze the waters 
rage around them, as if to drown them again in its depths. 
But the waters subside, and there are the rugged summits of | 
the rock above them, free again to testify that the earth shall 
be deluged no more. And yet they are omens, too, of the 
common conflagration. The great underlymg power of fire 
has forced these bits of the earth’s crust above the ocean to 
tell of its might, though in another way than by flame and 
fume and ashes, as at Vesuvius. 

‘Through these bare rugged islands we passed on to Iona. 
It was just what we expected. So often has one seen it that 
it is at once recognised, and you feel on landing as if you were 
not on strange ground at.all. We, during one hour, looked on 
all that was to be seen, and were importuned to buy shells 
and stones by about fifty children. Your mother, off ended by 
your father’s levity, determined to give him something of a 
bishop’s gravity by filling his pockets with greenstones from 
Iona. Their weight tended to keep me down, and to remind 
me of the example of the great Columba. We saw the two Tona 
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crosses, all that remain of 360 once to be found there. The 
tracery on these and on the tombstones is very beautiful, and 
wistfully did your mother crave to have a copy of them. 
They are the oldest Christian monuments in Britain. The 
monastery is in a far more ruinous state than the cathedral. 

“The latter might very easily be restored. How strange it 
is that such buildings should have been erected there! You 
leave all cultivation quite behind before you reach the shore 

on the opposite side, and on the sea you pass from one barren 
wave-scalped island after another before you reach Iona, while 
beyond it lies the seemingly shoreless waste of ocean. If the 
idea. determining the choice of Iona was that of separating 
from all the attractions of earth, the design of those who 
elected this site for their home and temple was carried out 
most successfully. But if this was their way of obeying the 
injunction not to set their affections on things on the earth, 
they miserably failed. They carried an earth in them in which 
their ‘members’ were rooted, and these would have to be 
mortified at Iona as surely as in the fairest spot in creation. 

‘From Jona we went on to Staffa. As you approach it 
seems like a gigantic ruin rising out of the ocean, with rub- 
bish lying over it, on which enough of grass has grown to 
mark it green. 

“The opening of the cave is like the ruined doorway of 
some gigantic temple. Around this opening and in the cave 
within are seen columns seemingly built of equally-sized stone, 

) | the upright lines of each column being quite distinct, though 





the whole is a thoroughly compact mass. Before the entrance 
and around it are the basements of columns which the mighty 
billows have been breaking up throughout the ages, and even 
throughout all the cave you have the tops and basements of 
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the columns quite marked, the former fretting the roof of this 
strange cavity, and the latter like successive staircases by 
which you climb up to the farther end of the cave. Neither 
your mother nor I ventured the climbing ; we were content to 
look in; but the whole party besides—about a hundred—went 
through, while we went round by the boat, and met them on 
the other side of the island. 

“During our voyage we sailed round the whole island of 
Mull. When coming through the Sound of Mull we had, as 
we were approaching Oban, a splendid range of mountains in 
sight, including both Ben Nevis and Ben Cruachan, which 
_ under a sunset light assumed the most extraordinary appear- 
ance. All at once they seemed as if transformed into cloud. 
So complete was the transformation that we could not tell where 
mountains ended and where clouds began. It was as if they 
were suddenly wrapped in a mantle of snow, with a pink light 
shining on it. This strange pall seemed to have come down 
from above and spread till all distinctive features of hill and 
dale had disappeared from the summit to the base of the 
mountain. After an interval of half an hour dark belts began 
to appear across the mountains, and the aspect they then pre- 
sented, with their pink-white drapery, belted with bands of 
dark purple, was quite unique. Gradually the purple quenched 
the curious gleam, and the mountains, in all their solid rugged- 
ness, were before us again. 

‘“‘Mr, and Miss Brown met us on our ae and we took tea 
with them, and on our return from Mr. Hossack’s are to be with 
them till Monday. Love to Mr. and Mrs. Aird. Many a visit 
I pay to the former; indeed, I am seldom from his bedside.” 


This little change, if it did not arrest the disease, gave a 
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little tone to the system for a few weeks; but towards the 
end of November, during very cold weather, an attack of ague 
came-on, which was followed by fever, occurring with seve- 
rity every night, and occasioned so much prostration that the 
patient was confined to bed for months. When the fever ran 
high he was sometimes delirious. Notes taken then reveal 
that even in such a state his thoughts ran in the channel of 
God’s Word and will :—‘‘Surely the end is near. Oh! well, 
then, I will keep Thee to Thy grace and truth. Be Surety to 
Thy servant for good—oh to be left to this! Not able to 
follow a train of thought when thinking it was-for God’s 
cause and glory. But it is sweet to believe it-is the will 
of God, and being so, it could not be made better. A poor 
unfruitful creature, deserving the lowest hell—but the Lord 
delights to show mercy to the poor and needy.” ‘Not able 
to follow a train of thought” evidently refers to his writing 
out a sermon weekly. 

A reporter had been employed by some friends for a short 
time before this illness to take down sermons as he delivered 
them, but this soon came to an end; however, it gave the 


idea to the preacher that although he could not use his voice - 


he might use his pen, and so it was that amid much suffer- 
ing he penned a weekly sermon, welcomed by many who were 
accustomed to hear him. 

Not till the early summer did he recruit in the least. Very 
partial and short were the few services he was able to give to 
his own people after this date. Nor was he able to assist his 
brethren as heretofore. To his co-presbyter, Rev. Mr. Munro, 
Alness, he writes :— 

© July 1883. 

‘JT am thinking of you and of your assistants and people in 
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connection with the services of this week. The Lord be with 
you in His grace and power. 

“Tt is tome no small sadness to be cast out from fellow- 
ship in the services in which week after week I was wont to 
be engaged, like a broken pot in which no food is ever likely 
to be prepared for the children, But the will of the Lord be 
done. Ihave no cause whatever for complaint, but infinite 
causes of wonder and praise.”’ 


He had work of another kind, however, laid to his hand 
that summer. 

Rev. Mr. Sinclair, of the Free Church, Lochalsh, writes :— 

‘Before the Dingwall and Skye Railway line was formed, 
a deputation from the Free Synod of Ross waited on the 


_ Directors to influence them against goods traffic on the Lord’s 


Day. The Free Presbytery of Lochcarron, after the line was 
opened, remonstrated with the Directors as to the same 
matter, but in vain. The work, instead of ceasing, increased. 
The people passing to Lochcarron Free Church, on the north 
side of the Ferry, and passing to Plockton, on the south side, 
were shocked by the unseemly work carried on. 

“ At last, on Sabbath the 3d June, the young and able- 
bodied men, with one mind and heart, took quiet possession 
of the pier, and told the railway officials that they would allow 
no work to go on as long as the Lord’s Day lasted. The tele- 
graph wires were put in operation, and by noon the chief 
constable of the county arrived with six policemen. By this 
time the crowd of men on the pier had increased to about 
two hundred. As they refused to move or to allow the 
work of Sabbath desecration to proceed, the chief constable 
ordered his men to charge. Six policemen against two 
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hundred stalwart Highland fishermen, who now in gelf- 
defence armed themselves with detached barrel-staves which 
had Jain loose all round! A few blows were given and 
received. ‘The chief’ retired with his six men, accom- 
panied by the railway porters. The wonder was they were 
not pitched into the sea. 

“ Not long after this event ten of the men who took part 


in the proceedings were arrested and lodged in the jail of - 


Dingwall.”’ 

Dr. Kennedy’s efforts in their behalf were abundant. He 
spared no pains in correspondence and in collecting money 
for the employment of agents and counsel for their defence. 
After paying all legal expense he handed a balance of £14 to 
each of the ten men on their release from jail. Public meet- 
ings were held in various towns in the North in connection 
with the sentence passed on the fishermen, and at that held in 
Dingwall Dr. Kennedy spoke as follows :— 

“T feel so warmly towards the poor prisoners in the Calton 
Jail, that I cannot speak coldly regarding their case—so 
strongly that I may find it difficult to speak calmly. I regard 
them as specimens of the most law-abiding community in this 
country—(cheers). They are of a class long under the heel 
of oppression, for whom, of those who had the power over 
them, few seemed to care. Yet, notwithstanding, they have 
hitherto continued peaceful and submissive. But it requires 
but a fool, with power in his hands, to make by oppression 
wise men mad, and it is no matter of wonder that what may 
seem disorderly should at last appear in their conduct— 
(applause). In the part which these men acted at Strome, 
I firmly believe that they were actuated solely by a regard 
to the authority of the Fourth Commandment, and to the 
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sacredness of the day which that commandment reserves for 
the Lord. I do not say that all these men had the fear of 
God in their hearts, but the authority of His law was opera- 
tive in their conscience. And they were persuaded, too, that 
the traffic which they were resisting was forbidden by the 
law of Scotland, as well as by the law of God—and both 
these convictions were well founded—(cheers). They knew, 
too, that remonstrances addressed to the Highland Railway 
Directors were utterly disregarded, and I am here to testify 
from personal experience of the truth of that being the case. 
They had the impression, too, that an appeal to the civil 
authorities would be of no avail. An attempt in that direc- 
tion was made. A complaint against the profanation of the 
Sabbath by the Highland Railway Company was forwarded 
to the authorities, but it would seem as if it found in some 
office a grave from which there is no resurrection. What, then, 
was really done by the men now sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment? It was that they attempted, without intend- - 
ing any harm to the life, limb, or skin, or property, of any 
one—to prevent the desecration of the Sabbath in the pro- 
nounced form which it began to assume at Strome. The 
common way of describing their conduct, by those who con- 
demn them, is, ‘They took the law into their own hands.’ 
By this I suppose is meant that they took the administration 
of it out of the hands of the constituted authorities—(applause). 
But even if they did so, I cannot but think that it would be 
quite as safe in their keeping as in that of the hands that 
hold it. And it seems to be admitted, in this representation 
of their conduct, that it was the law, which ought to be 
administered in the direction in which they used their power, 
that they took into their hands. I am not here to maintain that 
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these men were not guilty of indiscretion in the exhibition of 
their zeal, but no one can blame them for taking the law into 
their own hands without blaming those by whom that law 
should have been administered—(cheers). It has been charged 
against them that they themselves profaned the Sabbath while. 
professing to oppose its profanation by others. But they have 
a good precedent to fall back upon in justification of their 
conduct. There is no one of whom we read in Scripture 
who was a more zealous Sabbatarian than Nehemiah. In 
his days there came from Tyre to the gates of Jerusa- 
lem men engaged in fish traffic, who wished to sell their 
fish on Sabbath. The nobles took side with the fish-dealers 
from Tyre. But Nehemiah, a man who feared the Lord, 

was governor then. And what did hedo? He remonstrated 

with the nobles, and rebuked them, and posted his servants 

at the gates to prevent all traffic in fish on the Sabbath— 

(cheers). Surely that was a case in which the plea of neces- 

sity and mercy might with some semblance of force be em- 

ployed. Might it not be said—Fish left under the hot sun- 

shine all day must be destroyed; it cannot be right to keep 

: . from the people a supply of food, and it cannot be right that 
| these should be all Sabbath, from midnight to midnight, 
posted at the gates to resist the traffic in fish—(applause). 

This is surely something very like what was done by the men 

of Strome—(applause). I don’t know whether Stornoway 

is Tyre in the modern parallel. I scarcely think so, for 

I believe that the traffickers in fish were as great strangers 

there as at Strome. But the Tyrian traffickers are easily 

found. Nor is it difficult to discover whom the nobles re- 

present. There are so-called nobles in the Highland Railway 

Company, though I cannot say that that entitles them to be 
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called either a company of nobles or a noble company—(pro- 
longed cheers). But where among the constituted authorities 
is a Nehemiah to be found who evinces any zeal for the law 
of God? And where shall we find anything like a parallel to 
his conduct except in the action of the men who are now in 
the cells of a prison after having been branded as criminals 
—(applause). As to the action of the Highland Railway 
Directors in this case, I hesitate not to say that it was both 
illegal and oppressive—(hear, hear,.and cheers). There is 
nothing in the Act constituting the Highland Railway Com- 
pany requiring or empowering the running of Sabbath trains, 
though there is nothing in it distinctly forbidding this. We 
are accustomed in these days, in the discussion of another 
question, to distinguish between a thing not being forbidden 
and a thing being prescribed. When the prospectus of the 
Dingwall and Skye Railway was issued, the plea was used, to 
procure shareholders, that there was to be no Sabbath traffic, 
and the action of the Company for several years was according 
to that understanding. But of late Sabbath traffic began in 
a most pronounced form. If anything was proved at the 
late trial, it was proved to a demonstration that there was 
no necessity for the carrying of the fish landed at Strome 
on Sabbath. The whole action of the Highland Railway ~ 
Company in connection with this fish traffic falls under the 
operation of the Act 1661, according to which such trailic 
is utterly illegal—(cheers).. And their action was oppres- 
sive, Knowing the influence which they could reckon upon 
in their support, they hesitated not remorselessly to wound the 
hearts and consciences of those inhabiting the district which 
was the scene of their ungodly traffic. And they oppressed 
their own servants by requiring them to do work against 
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which I have good reason to know the consciences of many 
of them revolted. And rather than have their unlawful 
traffic stopped they set all power in motion, in order, even 
at the risk of bloodshed, to put down the men who were 
opposed to them—(cheers). How coarse is the fibre of the 
minds of men who set their hearts merely on worldly gain ! 
What to them though the law of God should be profaned 
and the lives of men sacrificed if they can secure some addition 
to the annual dividend !—(applause). But this case proved 
to be a testing one to many besides the Directors of the 
Highland Railway Company. It was not difficult to judge 
of the.spirit of men by the feeling it evoked—whether it was 
a whine about breaking what was called the law of the land, 
or sorrow because of how the law of Heaven was dishonoured. 
The Highland Railway Company had strong support from an 
arm of flesh, which to gross worldlings is a very palpable 
thing, while the men of Strome seemed poor and unsupported, 
and that to some suffices to determine on what side they 
shall range themselves—(cheers). As to the action of the 
authorities in connection with this case I am not to say 
much, While I remember that I am not to ‘speak evil of 
dignitiés,’ I am under no law forbidding me to speak of the 
evil of dignities from the lowest to the highest—{applause). 
I know not how their first interference was secured, or under 
whose authority the police were first sent to Strome. But 
it seemed a marvellously unwise proceeding. If they re- 
garded the two hundred at Strome as a mob of lawless men, 
what approach to common-sense was there in sending eight 
men to quell them?—(cheers), That they did not regard 
them as men on whom the police should practise with their 
batons, and soldiers with their bayonets and their bullets, 
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is sufficiently proved by the first step of their action bear. 
ing on this case. And if so, why were they parties afterwards 
to scouring Scotland for policemen, and to securin g the 
services of a body of troops? If the authorities designed to 
make the law respected in the Highlands, they acted just in 
the very way that most tended to make the administration of 
it contemptible and loathsome—(cheers). There is one fact, 
at anyrate, which will not, and cannot, be forgotten—that 
troops were sent for, and granted, for the purpose of shoot- 
ing down men against whom no motive for their conduct, 
except zeal for the law of the Sabbath, was either charged or 
insinuated. Rather than that-a few herrings should lose a 
little of their flavour before reaching London—(applause)— 
let human blood be shed! That was the remorseless behest 
of the Railway Company, and to fulfil it the Executive and 
the Government proved themselves quite ready to help them. 
I have no desire that the indignation excited by this action 
should abate, though I would deprecate any expression of 
it that was not quite legitimate. These are not the days in 
which experiments of that kind should be made—(hear, hear) 
—as to the limit to which oppression may be borne. Of 
the trial of the Strome men I am to. say nothing now and 
here, nor of the sentence which condemned them to four 
months’ imprisonment, nor of the competent, able, and eminent 
judge by whom that sentence was passed. But that the sen- 
tence was harsh, our presence here to-night is sufficient proof 
of that being our opinion—(cheers), And it-is the opinion 
of the jury who tried the case, of all in court who heard it 
delivered, and men of all grades and denominations throughout 
the country unite in so regarding it. We are met to-night 
to take our share in an effort to secure an abatement of that 
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sentence, and when we think of the poor men in the cells of 
the Calton Jail, with whom I would share their imprisonment 
rather than be amidst the luxurious surroundings of the richest 
of their oppressors—(cheers)—and when we think of their 
families at home, and specially of the poor widow who has 
two sons, her only earthly stay, among the prisoners, and of 
the season over which their imprisonment, according to the 
sentence, must extend, I cannot think that any one will 
hesitate to sign the memorial which has been proposed and 
adopted ’’—(loud and continued cheering). 


Dr. Begg’s death, which took place in the autumn of that 
year, affected Dr. Kennedy deeply; but notwithstanding his 
weakness he consented to preach the funeral sermon, and broke 
the journey to Edinburgh by remaining a night at Lodgehill 
with his friends Mr. and Mrs. Turnbull. 

While in Edinburgh he had the renewed privilege of visiting 
Dr. Grainger Stewart, from whose advice he formerly derived 
. so much benefit. Dr. Grainger Stewart seriously warned him 
of the danger of a chill. Consequently, at the earliest possible 
date, he prepared to winter abroad. The Lord, as He had 
often done previously, opened the way before him, and he 
was left without an anxious thought in pursuance of his 
purpose, | 

His feelings in view of this journey he thus expresses :— 


“ DINGWALL, November 1oth, 1883. 
“My pear Mrs. Avtp,—It is time I should write you a 
short letter, for you have often forgiven my remissness and 
sent me letters which cheered me, | 
“T have now resolved to leave home on the 1 5th current. 
We go first to Edinburgh, and then to London, where we shall 
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remain a few days, that I may recruit after the fatigue of the 
railway journey, which in other days used to be my special 
rest. I am ordered to be six months away, Rome being my 
destination. We go by the Riviera, Our first rest will be 
Paris, the next Lyons, then Marseilles, then Nice, then 
Mentone, thereafter San Remo, then Genoa, then Pisa, then 
Rome. I hope to meet Spurgeon at Mentone, which will 
induce us to remain there a week. 

‘The feeling with which I look forward to all this travel- 
ling it is not easy to describe. With all my fears there is 
also much restfulness in my heart, arising, I think, from 
leaving myself wholly at the Lord’s disposal. I am persuaded 
I could not survive another winter at home, and the words, 
‘I will have mercy, and not sacrifice,’ helped me in deciding 
it to be my duty to go. My present state of health indicates 
no improvement; I have no pain, but great prostration and 
extreme sensitiveness to cold, and am also losing flesh at the 
rate of a lb. weight each week—a process which, if it con- 
tinues, can have only one termination. But my times are in 
the Lord’s hands. 

“JT have now finished the sermon-writing, having sent off 
the last of the year’s course to the printers last night. 

“ As you may believe, Dr. Begg’s removal has left an extreme 
sense of desolateness in my heart, which I cannot hope will 
be removed while I am on thisearth. His loss to our Church 
and to Scotland cannot at present: be estimated; but time, I 
fear, will gradually disclose it. Since he has gone, while 
mourning the bereavement, I feel that any who remain who 
sympathised with his testimony are dearer to me than ever. 
The Lord be with you, my dear friend! Having His presence, 
no evil can befall you... . J. KENNEDY.” 
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As above indicated, he, along with Mrs. Kennedy and their 
daughter, set out for Rome in the middle of November, previous 
to which his congregation presented him with a sum of £130, 
and a similar sum was at the same time handed him by friends 
in Inverness. The circumstances of the latter presentation 
are thus described by Mr. D. Macivor of that town :— 

“T send you a very correct report of that most affecting 
speech delivered by Dr. Kennedy at the station here, when 
we had our last sight of him. 

“The cause of the speech was so small that I cannot refer 
to it without explaining that it was only the work of a few 
days, and the desire was that two or three friends should 
meet him, to save him the exertion of a formal presentation. 
We therefore wired asking where he could most conveniently 
be waited on, and received the reply, ‘Inverness station, 

7 P.M.’ Nine were invited to be present, but word having 
gone through the town that he was to pass through that 
evening, an immense crowd gathered at the station to get a 
sight of one they all so much loved and revered. As many 
friends as could be accommodated went into a large room in 
the hotel, and when the Doctor was ushered in, and saw such 
a company, he brightened up into his usual cheerfulness, so 
that what we feared might be injurious seemed only to 
strengthen him. Fortunately the Courier reporter, happen- 


ing to be on the platform, crept in and took down the 
Doctor’s remarks.” 


Dr. Kennedy, in acknowledging the testimonial, said— 

“ Ex-Provost Simpson and dear friends,—I think I can say 
without guile that my heart thanks you for this expression 
of your kindness. I do not think that I can, with my tongue, 
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express the feelings of my heart at the present moment, I 
receive this very remarkable expression of your goodwill with 
surprise and thankfulness. I receive it with surprise, because 
I cannot even conjecture why you should think of expressing 
such a feeling towards me. The gift you have presented is 
vastly more than I ever dreamt of receiving, even after I had 
intimation of your intended kindness. With all my heart I 
desire to thank you, and in the measure in which I feel my- 
self utterly unworthy of having deserved such a tribute as 
this of your kindness is its sweetness, because it comes to 
me with the sweetness with which I receive anything from 
God. I feel myself, in Providence, shut up to the step of 
going to the Continent with the view of improving my health. 
My experience last winter of the climate of the North was 
- such that I dare not expect to survive another winter here. 
At one time each day brought me nearer to the gates of 
death, and.it was to myself a wonder that I ever rose again. 
I am in a more unfavourable state of health now than I was 
at the beginning of last winter, and I could not even venture 
to cherish the expectation of surviving another such winter 
here. . It would be unwise for me to doso. I shrank from 
taking this step at the outset, as it seemed to me as if I were 
breaking the link which binds me to the North and the 
friends I love there. I have been enabled even when laid on 
a sick-bed to communicate to them with my pen; but now I 
am compelled even to give up that way of communicating 
with them, and not enabled to do so with the living voice. 
But the Lord has said, ‘I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.’ 
The only advice I got from my medical attendants was to go 
to a milder climate. I felt, therefore, that I should go. Six 
months is the time said to be required. When the path of 
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duty was made clear, I had nothing further to do than con- 
sider how to meet my wants. I could tell the Lord it was 
my duty to go, but I had not the means, I could tell Him 
He had the means to give me, and I felt that I had simply 
to appeal to that great Name to let me go. But supply has 
come, and you, by your wonderful generosity to-night, have 
crowned the givings which are required to meet my wants. 
And you cannot wonder that it should be exceedingly sweet 
to me as a token of your kindness, and exceedingly sweet to 
me as an answér to my prayers to God. My friends, you 
have made my heart very glad—lI cannot tell you how glad, 
and especially because I consider you as being touched by the 
Lord’s own power to feel His grace. I do not know what is 
before me. I know it is my duty to go; but whether the 
Lord is to find me a grave in Rome or bring me back to 
preach the Gospel in my beloved Highlands I do not know. 
I do not ask it. To-morrow is not mine 3; it 1s the Lord’s; 
and if I should ask what are His feelings towards me, I 
should be asking what is not my own. I believe in leaving 
myself implicitly in His hands. If He gives me my death- 
bed in Rome—if it is His will that I should pass from hence 
—I sometimes feel inclined to say the sooner the better ; but 
if He gives me strength, I hope it will be to preach the Gospel. 
I cannot tell you what it is to me not to be able to enter the 
pulpit and preach the Gospel. I think I can say, without 
guile, it is my chief enjoyment. My happiest hours have 
been spent in the service of the Gospel. You can quite under- 
stand, therefore, what it is to have the prospect of six months’ 
silence. At the same time, it is God’s will, and there is rest 
in knowing that it is the will of the Lord. TI feel that I am 
occupying too much of your time in telling you my personal 
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thoughts, but let me thank you for this kind expressi 

surprise, Accept) my hearty thanks, my dear friends fo 7 
assured I do not speak false words when I sa : sl 
full of gratitude.” y my heart is 





GHAPTER XII. 


CORRESPONDENCE-—ROME—-HOMEWARD JOURNEY-—-LAST DAYS 
—CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS. 


Tue part of Italy where Dr. Kennedy and his family at this 
time took up their abode was the city of Rome. While there 
his health was fairly sustained, The historical associations 
were of great interest to one of his culture and classical 
knowledge. What the impressions were which he received 
from its social, religious, and other aspects are graphically 
depicted in his correspondence :— 


To Rev. Mr. M‘Gregor, Ferrintosh. 


“ RoE, December 21st, 1883. 

‘‘My pear Mr. M‘Grecor,—I intended to have written 
an earlier letter than that which I am now beginning. The 
result of my procrastination is that I am now writing on 
the shortest day of the year, and of course the letter must be 
according to the day. We were greatly disappointed as to 
our hope of leaving cold weather behind us. It was with us 
in Edinburgh, London, and Paris—in the last especially— 
and even when we were passing through the Riviera snow 
lay in the vineyards and orange groves. This seemed 
strange to us, who imagined that there was a perpetual 
summer in that sunny region—and stranger still, the most 
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delicate tropical plants, though lifting their blossom and 
fruit over the snowy ground, seemed not in the least affected 
by the cold. 

“We have now been ten days in Rome, long enough to 
observe what an enormous advance it has made since we 
were here less than three years ago. New Rome is to be a 
splendid city, and will in course of time. be the home of all 
the richer portion of the community. The. inhabitants of 
Old Rome greatly dislike the progress which has been made 
since the King took up his abode at the Quirinal. 

“The city has been very gay and ‘noisy during this week, 
on the occasion of the visit of the Prince Imperial of Germany, 
A splendid reception was accorded to him, all of which we 
saw from the windows of our. apartments. It was a difficult 
part the Prince had to act. Not to be the guest of King 
Humbert would offend the Liberals, and to be his guest would 
be most offensive to the Pope and Cardinals. But he deter- 
mined to stay in Rome in the Quirinal, and yet to propose 
a conference with the Pope. Again and again the Pope and 
his counsellors met to consider whether the Prince should 
be received in the Vatican, but they lacked the courage though 
they had the vehement desire to say nay. The Pope was 
immovable in his resolution not. to send a representative to 
return the Prince’s call at the Quirinal. The Prince, not to 
offend the Liberals, went in a private carriage to the Vatican, 
and not to offend the papal court, received the Pope’s repre- 
sentative in the house of the German Ambassador. His 
departure at midnight was accompanied with a grand demon- 
stration. To-day the city is much quieter, but in January 
24,000 pilgrims are to'visit Rome. They come from all parts 


of Italy to celebrate the anniversary of Italian emancipation. 
Pp. 
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They were to have come this week, but the Government in- 
sisted on their postponing their visit while the 20,000 soldiers 
who were drafted into Rome to do honour to the German 
Prince had gone, for it was feared there would be a famine 
in Rome if 44,000 were at once added to the population. 
Mr. Gray, the Presbyterian minister here, seems to be the 
right man.for the post which he occupies. As to my health, 
I think I can say that I am better since I leit home.” ... 

“ December 318t.—I think it better, since you have kindly 
begun to arrange supplies for the services of the communion 
season, to leave the matter entirely in your hands. My inter- 
ference would only cause confusion, The Lord provide, and — 
may He bless whom He sends, 

“J think I am making steady progress. I have hitherto 
escaped: having any serious cold. During last week we saw 
Papal Rome in full dress, and a garish ‘whore’ she is. In 
the services which we witnessed there was so much of heathen- 
ism and of worldly pomp, mingled with relics of Judaism, 
that, apart from the sign of the cross, there was not room for 
any measure of Christianity. Most fantastic were the dresses 
of monks, friars, priests, bishops, archbishops, and cardinals, 
utterly frivolous the conduct of the clericals not acting a part 
in the gaudy ceremonial, and the splendid service of song was 
as secular as that of any opera. How benighted the minds, 
how dormant the consciences, and how hardened the hearts 
of those who can retain any respect for this overt profanation 
of worship | 
| * But there is more open infidelity than earnest superstition 
in Rome. At table with us is an English officer who was 
educated a Papist and is now an avowed infidel, who is aD 


‘individual specimen of the change through which Rome has 
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passed. Not even Christmas evoked any semblance of 
earnestness from the hearts of the Romans.” | 

“January 18th.—I wrote to-day an address to my con- 
gregation, which I sent to the Chronicle office to be printed, 
and I have taken the liberty of asking the printer to send 
the proof to you to correct, as there would be no time to send 
it here, and to have it ready for circulation on the Sabbath 
before the Communion or at the latest on the Fast-Day. Let 
them be placed in the lobby, and the people can have them 
as they go out. I neglected to write to the printer that I 
wish 1000 copies to be thrown off. I go out and do a little 
of Rome each warm day ; but the objects of interest are so 
endless that one despairs of seeing more than a tithe of what 
others have seen... . | 

‘‘Many many thanks for all your kind labours among my 
people. Even at the risk of your life you supplied my lack 
of service, and I owe you more than I can render.” .. . 


To Rev. Mr. Munro, Alness. 
February 14th, 1884. 

‘“T feel constrained to write to you though you did not 
answer my last. I feel persuaded, knowing your wisdom and 
friendship, that you had a good reason for your silence. 

“In one way, ours is a most monotonous life in Rome— 
sightseeing, eating and drinking, devour the most of our time. 
True, we can see, each day, something which we never saw 
before, and this would be true were we to remain in this 
wonderful city for years. We are only now beginning to find 
out how much we have not seen. And yet we have seen a 

very great deal, in galleries, museums, palaces, villas, and 
churches. But it is all ‘ sightseeing,’ and day after day the 
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question of duty has to be discussed in fero conscientice, and 
not always is doubting removed. Only the plea of a regard 
to the health of this poor body is of any avail in deciding 
for the daily routine. I think this kind of life has done me 
good, and in secret I get access to the Lord that was denied 
‘to me at home. 

“To-day I went to the Church of the ‘Jesu,’ the great 
Jesuit Church of Rome, to hear a requiem for the soul of 
Pio IX. It would have been difficult, unless I had the testi- 
mony of my own eyes and ears, to believe that Papists would 
believe that the Popa who was the first to be declared to be 
infallible, should have to spend nine years in purgatory! But 
so it is. Not at all on Scripture do the poor dupes of Popery 
repose their hope, and therefore not at all on God. Not on 
Christ as revealed in the Gospel, but on Mary, described by 
the Church, does their faith rest. And the only representa- 
tion of her is that which the Pope gives forth. On him, 
therefore, must now their hope finally rest. And yet they 
can think of him as yet in purgatory | | 

“T cannot describe the feeling excited by the closing strains 
of the magnificent music when the whole choir burst into the 
cry, Pio, Pio! as if either they would send their cry down to 
his ears as he is ‘tormented in the flame,’ or could only in a 
pitiful wail, that was hopeless as it was plaintive, express the 
feeling with which they regarded him. The ceremonial inter- 
mingled with the concert was the most outrageously absurd 


thing conceivable. A. representation of the Pope’s tomb was 


erected in front of the great altar, and a most imposing struc- 
ture it was. Over this there hung, in the most graceful 
arrangement, drapery in black and gold, and the whole 
church was draped in a corresponding style. The catafalco 
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was surrounded with candles, and candle-light was the only 
light allowed to enter the church. The effect was, of course, 
very impressive, and in this no displays can compare with 
those got up by the Jesuits. Muttering by the priests before 
the altar, processions of priests bearing candles, posturings ~ 
and genuflexions, made up the ridiculous service to which they 
gave the name of worship. Apart from this, there was 
nothing but a splendid concert, in which nothing serious was 
affected. But what chiefly affected me on one of these occa- 
sions was the thought that before me was the ripe fruit of 
what is now in the innovation movement being sown in our 
own Church at home. Oh what a gigantic deceit the whole 
popish worship is, and what a gigantic lie the teaching of the 
Church of Rome, and what a seething mass of wickedness 1s 
formed by the multitude who are the dupes of Popery ! 

‘‘On one of the nights during the sojourn of the pilgrims in 
Rome the Colosseum was splendidly illuminated, and a grand 
sight it was, filled with and surrounded by thousands of people. 

‘“T am decidedly better, [ can walk without difficulty, the 
spring of earlier days is in my step again. 

‘¢T was none the worse of preaching, and my heart is now 
greatly longing to be in my wonted work again.” 


To Mrs. Matheson, Madras. 


‘Often often would I have written to you were it not that 
you received from Jessie a weekly volume with an exhaustive 
account of all the news, and of all the scenes to which we 
had access. But I must at last attempt a letter, though I 
have allowed many a better opportunity than the present to 
pass away. a 

“How it would delight us to have you with us here! But 





Frattini 


_ you often repair to it, 
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a persona be in Rome, I have no doubt 
since we entered it twelve weeks ago, 
versation you and yours furnish 
u are always remembered 


as you cannot in propri 


And be assured that in our convers 
the most frequent topic, and that yo 
in our prayers. 

“We seldom see any pretty thing for a child without my 
saying to Jessie, ‘You would not pass this shop if Mabel 
were here.’ As it is, Aunt Jessie and Granny have invested 
in some things for ‘Mary and the bairns.’ Tell Mabel and 
Ian that we never forget them, and that we hope they will 
not forget us. How ardently we long for a sight of you all, 
and all the more that you have a little stranger to introduce 
to us, to whom we are all quite ready to accord a hearty 
welcome! Already we hold daily counsels as to how your 
rooms are to be arranged, and we are disposed to make all 
our arran gements such as would be suitable in the event of 
your coming. It would seem wise that Mabel should not 
pass another summer in India, and it would also be desirable 
that when John comes he should have a year’s leave of absence. 
I often longed for your return, fearing that I might not be 
spared to see you. But I now leave the future in the Lord’s 
hands, and must deny myself any gratification of feeling 
which accords not with His will. 

“ During the last fortnight the weather has been exquisite 
and we have been taking an occasional drive in the staat 
” ieee = ° een late leaving this city next week, and 
intend staying in Flor | 
ene 7 . mene wes seis — As we have already 
St, Gothard tunnel, a route whi ; ” intend to return by the 

; which gives many opportunities 


of observing the finest Alvi ' : 
pine scenery, besid . 
shortest way to London.”’ . sides being the 
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To Mrs. Auld. 


“Though I at present sojourn in what is in some respects 
the most interesting city in the world, yet I cannot transfer 
to paper much of what interests me here, for I have not 
‘done’ Rome to any great extent, not being strong enough 
for such work, 

“We reside in what may be called ‘ New Rome,’ recently 
built on the Esquiline Hill, and presenting a great contrast 
to Old Rome lying below, and composed of buildings some of 
which are older than the Christian era. The new buildings 
are very fine, and the streets wide and regular, and there are | 
not a few handsome piazzas and gardens. In course of time, 
if Rome continues to advance as it has done since it became 
again the capital of Italy, it will be one of the finest, as well 
as the most interesting city on the continent of Europe. 

‘Since our arrival, there have been several spectacles to 


occupy the attention of sight-seers. There was the arrival 


and departure of the Crown Prince of Germany. On his 
arrival the King and his ministers were waiting to receive 
him, and 20,000 soldiers were drawn up on the square of the 
railway terminus, and ranged in two files along the route from 
the station to the palace of the Quirinal. | 

“ A large but not enthusiastic crowd lined the way by which 
the King and Prince passed. Our windows overlooked the 
display, and through them some Highland eyes from Scotland 
were vain enough to look on this sample of the world at its 
best. 

‘This visit of the Crown Prince is a bold move; it just 
suited the brave general of the Franco-German war. He 
came to be the guest of the King, and yet determined to go 
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from the Palace to visit the Pope at the Vatican, and during 
all his drives through the city, and a review of the Italian 
army exposing himself to the worst designs of the friends of 
Nihilism. The Pope and his cardinals were greatly perturbed 
by the proposal of a visit, but they dared not decline it, [J 
cannot but think that the keen eyes of Bismarck must have 
seen the prospect of impending war, when he sent the Crown 
Prince to have a palaver with the kings of Spain and Italy ; 
and it bodes no good to the cause of Protestantism that ‘the 
powers which be’ in Germany should be conferring with the 
Pope. Because it presented this aspect to my mind, the 
Prince’s visit gave me much to think of, made me very 
anxious, and sent me often to my knees. 

“ After this there came in three detachments 60,000 pilgrims 
to the city, to celebrate the emancipation of Italy, to com- 
memorate the accession of Victor Emmanuel II., and to 
place wreaths on his newly-erected tomb in the Pantheon. The 
Papal party do not like this kind of demonstration. The 
procession of immense crowds, waving flags and singing songs, 
is an infliction to the despots of the Vatican. But the King’s 
party keep up this kind of thing, and the Pope and his 
cardinals can only. hold the tongues which they dare not use 
in denunciation of what is a ‘ gaudeamus’ over the destruction 
of their power. 

“ But the state of Italy, spiritually and morally, has under- 
gone no change to the better. Instead of coming out into 
the light of Bible truth, the people have shrunk back into 
the thick darkness of scepticism. The grossest ignorance 
prevails among the masses, they know no Sabbath, of the 
Lord’s-Day there is not the slightest recognition, and their 
habits are almost as immoral as in the dark days of heathen- 
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ism. We have repeatedly driven through some of the slums 
of Old Rome, and saw enough to persuade us that the worst 
places in our cities at home contain no such degraded speci- 
mens of humanity as are to be found here. We passed several 
places where every second door was that of a wine-shop, and 
‘crowds within drinking fast and furious. Because of the 
kind of drink they take here, they do not get so utterly 
prostrate as the poor creatures at home who pour liquid fire 
down their throats, but they take so much of the vin ordinaire 
as to make them violently excited while leaving them in 
possession of their muscular powers, and this makes them 
even more dangerous than the poor drunkards in Scotland. 
The effects of drink here are more gradually produced, and 
thus are less pronounced than at home, but the crave is even 
more insatiable here, for they must have drink at every meal 
and in the intervals also. _ 

‘Being here during the Christmas season, I looked into 
some of their principal churches in order to judge of the 
kind of worship carried on. When you enter, you have no 
impression it is a place of worship you are going into, You 
gee service going on at an altar, and visitors walking and 
talking all over the Church, priests and monks among the 
moving crowd as indifferent as any. At the altar you may 
see ‘crossings,’ ‘kneelings,’ bowing going on, such as a 
dancing master might teach, and unintelligent mutterings 
whispered, with what design even the performers do not 
seem to care to inquire. Little wonder that the people, 
wearied of such silly heartless services, are driven blind and 
famishing into the wilderness of infidelity. In one church 
there was a procession of archbishops, bishops, and priestg 
moving from altar to altar under a cloud of incense, and 
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in adoration of a golden doll representing the Babe of 
Bethlehem. In another there was what they call a Bambino 
—or little boy—with Mary in splendid attire bending over 
the image. The Bambino was the most horrid-looking thing, 
a doll tightly swaddled up to the throat ! But the poor people 
are told that the swaddling was laid on by St. Luke, and that 
to touch the Bambino will cure the most inveterate disease, 
Right opposite this horrid sight, a platform was erected 
from which hymns were chanted by a choir of girls from a 
missionary school connected with the church, in order to 
extract pence for the support of the school, and the priests 
were at the samé time muttering the service at the altar, 
In another church we heard part of a splendid concert, but 
except the presence of a host of bishops and priests, there 
was no semblance of sacredness. While seeing all this, the 
ripe sensationalism of the Popish Church, I realised as never 
before the madness of the present movement in our own 
Church, which is just a sowing of the seed of which all I saw 
in the churches here is the full fruit. 

“But I must not weary you. I miay tell you I have had 
hours of great enjoyment in secret since I came to Rome, and 
I like Mr, Gray’s preaching. But oh! the hurdy-gurdy and 
the hymns !—Your affectionate friend, J. KENNEDY.” 


A week after the date of this letter, he sent to his con- 
gregation an “address.” (See Appendix.) 


To Rev. Mr. Aird, Criech. 
“ FLORENCE, March, 1884. 
. “Four weeks have now passed since we came to this region 
of sunshine and flowers, and till I sat down to write this 
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letter I could not realise that during all that time you 
never recelved any communication from me. But so it is, 
Peccavi. 

‘This is a beautiful city, finely environed. It is in the 
midst of a plain, through which the Arno flows as a winding 
stream, and which is girt all round with mountains. All the 
plain, and each hillside, as far ag the eye can reach, is dotted 
with villas and cottages. How pleasant it is, from one of the 
nearest eminences, to look over such a scene, while knowing 
that in each cottage there is a tenant with a secure tenure of 
his farm, with his vineyard, oliveyard, and fields, and flock ! 
But what sadness broke in on the pleasure such a scene 
occasioned when one remembered the contrast presented by 
the glens and hillsides of our dear Scottish Highlands. Here 
the proprietor of the soil stocks the farm; at the close of 
autumn, the produce of the farm is valued, the proprietor 
appropriating one half and the tenant retaining the other. 
Does not this seem an admirable arrangement? Would it 
not exactly suit the state of things in the Highlands? Only, 
to prepare for such an arrangement, money should be supplied 
by the Government to meet the expense of trenching a suf- 
ficient amount of ground to furnish a thirty-acre croft to each 
family, with an outrun for cattle on hill pasture. This appears 
to me the most feasible scheme for meeting the wrongs under 
which our poor Highland crofters have so long been suffering. 
I have been thinking of ventilating this scheme, and I wish 
you to think it over, ere I say publicly anything about it. 
But it was a relief to think of the gospel privileges of the 
Highland crofters in contrast to the state of darkness and 
degradation in which the Tuscan peasantry are sunk so low. 
Such is the contrast that the poor men, who can only raise a 
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miserable crop of potatoes and oats, need not think enviously 
of the vines and olives of the Tuscans. 

“T could not resist an invitation to join a party going to 
Vallombrosa—Mr. M‘Dougall and Dr. Murray Mitchell. 
During the first thirteen miles, the drive is along the bank of 
the Arno, till it reaches the Siene. During the remaining 
eight miles the gradient is very steep. First we left the vine- 
yards behind us as we went up, then we passed the olive- 
groves, and after that the walnut-trees, when we reached a 
treeless waste; passing which, we entered ,a pine wood, the 
densest and the darkest I ever saw. At last, at the base of 
the last steep of the mountain, we suddenly came in sight of 
the beautiful church and monastery of Vallombrosa. Of 
course, as in the case of all monasteries, there was a nunnery 
quite near. This nunnery is now the hotel, and there we 
stayed all night. The Italian Government have appropriated 
all the buildings, as well as the land around it, very extensive, 
which was once the property of the monks, and through them 
of the Church of Rome. A series of gorges on the mountain- 
side mark the courses of ‘ the brooks of Vallombrosa,’ and are 
exceedingly beautiful, clothed as their sides are, up to the 
snow-covered summit of the ‘mountain, with beech trees, for, 
strange to say, the beeches there grow at a higher elevation | 
than the pine. At this season acres of ground are covered 
all over with crocus flowers, and irises in a month hence will 
carpet the soil to an equal extent with their blossoms, The 
church is very beautiful, and the library contains a large 
collection of antiquated volumes. The monastery is now used 
as a Forestry College, in which there are a hundred students, 


with no fewer than ten professors. . . 
*¢ Some captious critics have charged Milton with inaccuracy 
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in describing the brooks there as strewn with leaves, on the 
ground of there being no deciduous trees at Vallombrosa. 
But they forget that the beeches are deciduous, and spread 
their branches over the brooks during the first part of their 
course, and that the pines which now surround the buildings 
could not have been planted when Milton was there. At any 
rate we saw some of the brooks strewn with leaves, and are 
quite prepared to testify to the accuracy of Milton’s description 
when he wrote— 
“Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks — 


In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades, 
High overarched, imbower.” 


“TY was much delighted with my visit to Galileo’s tower. 
His study there remains as it was when he died. The very 
table on which he wrote is there, and, lying on it, the very 
telescope which he was accustomed to use. There were 
hanging on the walls several portraits of him; but while 
looking on his plain face, and remembering his recantation, 


I could not but part with some of the respect with which I 


previously regarded him. 

“On an elevation, 500 feet above the level of the city, is a 
very old town, Fiesole, from which one has lovely views of 
Florence and its surroundings. There is an interesting church, 
recently renovated by the Government, and beside it a large 
monastery, with which Fra Angelico was connected. But 
more interesting is an old theatre, recently laid bare by 
excavations ordered by the Government, and which, though 
built more than 2000 years ago, is in a wonderful state of 
preservation. The stage and the seats are quite distinctly 
marked, and the acoustics are perfect. How I wished it 
could be transferred to the Highlands for the benefit of our 
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open-air congregations. (Mr. M‘Dougall was our kind 
cicerone). But what have I been doing? SBothering you 
with stuff which can serve no better purpose than covering 
paper with ink. 

‘‘T preached here once, and was none the worse. I can only 
say that I have a little more vigour than when you saw me 
last ; but if it please the Lord to bring me home again, my 
friends may be disappointed with my appearance. But I am 
in the hands of Him who ‘doeth all things well!’ To me my 
sojourn here has been a time of rest and enjoyment in the 
closet, though it was impossible to move about in the streets 
without being oppressed with grief as I thought of this bright 
sunny land, and its people, so forgetful of God, and His 


word and law.” 


The two letters that follow, and which were the last he 
ever wrote, were occasioned by his hearing of the death of 
two valued friends in the far North—Mrs. Taylor, Free 
Manse, Thurso, and Mr. William Sinclair, Pulteneytown, 


Wick. 
“FLORENCE, March 18th, 1884. 


“My prar Mrs, Autp,—I was thinking of you so much of 
late, that I made up my mind to write you what my impres- 
sions were, when the startling intelligence of your dear 
mother’s death reached me. I know it must have been 
sudden. The Lord designed it to be so. The event proves 
the design. 

_ “ With my whole heart I sympathise with you all, and in 
‘Saying so I ought to be ashamed of making mention of my 
sympathy, when I feel assured you. have the sympathy of Him 
who, once ‘a Man of sorrows,’ has now all the power of the 
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throne of God to make the fruit of His sympathy healing to 
all the wounds of His sorrowing children on the earth, Oh 
the ineffable smallness of all sympathy besides | 

“My earliest impressions of your mother were those 
received from the beauty of her countenance and the grace of 
her manner. Next I came to experience her uniform kind- 
ness and hospitality. Then I learned to know her as one 
who loved the truth of God and all the Lord’s true people, 
and who was in unison with my views on matters of vital 
interest. I therefore had the persuasion that she was one 
with whom-it would be eternally well; and I know no hope- 
less sorrow in thinking of her removal from an honoured life © 
on earth to the glorious life of the Father’s house! I may 
also add that I never heard any one speak of her anywhere 


_ but with respect. The love of God shed abroad in your heart 


by the Holy Ghost comfort you now and always.” ... 


 & “ FLORENCE, March 31, 1884. 

‘ My pear Mrs. Sinciairn,—And so it has pleased the 
Lord to take your husband from you, and to cause you to 
feel the loneliness and the sorrow of widowhood. And He 


intended you to feel this, not because He wished you to have 


pain without profit, but because He desired that you should 


_ have profit through pain. There is much pain in the world 


without profit, but there is no profit without pain. He who 
gave you the pain did not afflict willingly, but ‘wisdom to 
profit by it’ He giveth liberally. I cannot enter fully into 
your feelings, A widowed wife has a sorrow all her own. 
But I feel keenly your dear husband’s death, and his removal 
has caused a blank which I do not expect to be filled. To 
me there is an added wasteness in the desolation within the 
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visible Church, but what I ought still more to deplore is the 
removal of a faithful witness from the cause of Christ in our 
day. When I think of his rare gifts, and ‘his love to the 
Lord’s people, of his power of utterance, and of his faithful- 
ness in defending the truth in a day of declension, I feel 
as if a cold wave brought a chill over all my spirit when I 
realise that he is gone. Dear Mrs) S——, remember that 
when Christ says, ‘I will that they whom Thou hast given 
Me be with Me where I am,’ it would be ill our part to 
grudge to Him what He claims. And what is Christ’s due 
is His people’s gain, and love to them should combine with 
love to Christ in moving us to say, ‘Thy will be done.’ 
Yield up. even your husband without grudging, for when He 
does not ask us to part with Himself, we can never lose by 
all He takes from us. I have been seeking to cast you on 
the love of the divine Husband, between whom and His spouse 
death can never come in, and who can support, and heal, and 
comfort you till your wilderness journey is over.—Yours in 


sympathy.” 





Dr. Kennedy’s last journey and last days on earth we leave 
to the gentle handling of the one most conversant with them 
and most intimately affected by them. 

“The time for quitting Florence drew near. On arriving 
there in February it was very agreeable to find Dr. and Mrs. 
Murray Mitchell in the hotel, and they were succeeded by. 
Mr. and Mrs, Laing, late of Dundee. Ere that pleasant 
albergo was quitted, three American ladies, who had occupied 
the next apartments in the hotel at Rome, appeared on the 
opposite side of the table. A kindly recognition was given, 
and there were many conversations on American ways, and 
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views, and women’s rights. The discussion at last grew 
animated ; at the close Dr. Kennedy said, ‘Would it not be 
well ere we part for ever to have a few words of prayer?’ 
This short service was listened to by our American cousins 
with moistened eyes, and a friendly farewell was exchanged by 
those who were to meet no more on earth. 

“In the beginning of April the homeward journey com- 
menced wd Milan, where there was a halt for two nights. 
An early hour in the day was devoted to the magnificent 
cathedral, into which the sun was pouring its rays, while a 
Lent sermon was being preached to an attentive congregation 
of about 300 or 400 people. Dr. Kennedy took a chair, sat 
down, and listened to the slow measured utterances, out of 
which he gathered the leading ideas, having studied Italian 
in his college days. 

‘‘ Leaving Milan behind, Lake Como came quickly into view, 
‘beautiful exceedingly.’ After passing it and Lake Lugano, 
Dr. Kennedy said, almost with a sigh, ‘We must acknow- 
ledge that these are more lovely than our Scotch lakes.’ 
He was still so full of life as to have intense enjoyment in 
the grandeur of the St. Gothard route. 

“ At the Charing Cross Station, London, friends met him, 
one of whom induced him to promise to give a Gaelic service 


in some hall in the city. Strange to say, he did not appear 


to suffer from the exertion, his heart being in it: he would 


not allow that he was even fatigued. 


“In England the weather was fine, but immediately after 
coming to Edinburgh there was a sudden change, and although 
he lived in a dear friend’s house, which was to him always a 
second home, he could not be persuaded to keep entirely 


within doors. A chill, of which he had been so well warned, 
Q 
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was the consequence ; but little injury was at first apparent, 
except slight loss of appetite and depression. 

“Bridge of Allan was resorted to, and a few days ‘passed 
ere there was any sign for the worse. 

*¢ When food was rejected, medical aid was suggested, and as 

he had such a longing to see his family physician, Dr. Adam, 
he was telegraphed for, and came immediately ; heartily was 
he welcomed. There was a reaction for the better during part 
of two days that the doctor remained. The patient was most 
anxious that Dr. Adam would consent to his travelling to 
Dingwall with him, and this, too, while realising the state 
he was in, for he had revealed to a friend who sat beside him 
that he had the ‘ secret token’ that the change was near. But 
the desire was strong to be in his own house once again. 
" Most willingly did he submit to all that Dr. Adam and 
Dr. Paterson prescribed. Although the summons had come, 
the last sleep was’ gentle as that of a babe; and that he 
needed nothing but heaven now, will appear from the follow- 
ing, written at the time by one who had listened to some of 
his last prayers :— 

‘<Tn this household we so very lately had the privilege of 
intercourse with the precious saint whom God has taken to 
Himself, that it seems as if our responsibilities are increased 
a hundredfold. I shall never forget his prayers at family 


_ worship; they were perfectly wonderful, so full of praise and 


thanksgiving, even joyful. I always felt as if he was speak- 
ing straight to God. Nothing between, right in the presence 
chamber, it was as if they were face to face, he and the 
Master. Sometimes it almost frightened me, because a chill 


| dread arose that he was very near the glory. The face wore 


often a far-away, weary look, and he was so sadly wasted.’ 
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‘The Lord not only gave him this close communion with 
Himself, but through the following letter of ao young girl 
(the last he received), he was cheered by knowing that the 
seed he had been sowing beside all waters was bearing fruit, 


‘My sisters and I are (D.V.) going to sail for America in 
May ; would you be so kind as to send us certificates? -I trust, 
dearest sir, that you are much improved by your stay on the 
Continent, and that by God’s grace you may yet preach to your 
dear flock, whose souls are greatly missing your faithful deal- 
ings with them. I am very sorry, dearly beloved pastor, to think 
that I shall never hear you again. You once asked me if I 
delighted in prayer, but I think I gave you no answer. I 
felt I could not say I did not, and at the time my mind was 
so confused, and the feelings of my heart so cold, that I feared 
to say yes, that it would bea lie. But I have often thought 
about your question since, and feel that prayer to my soul 
is just as the breath I breathe to my body. If my breath 
ceased to come, my body ceased to live, so without prayer | 
I feel my soul would be in a similar condition. I can 
honestly say, if in this life I have had ever any true happi- 
ness, it is in communion with God.- Dear sir, I earnestly 
desire you will be remembering my sisters and me on our 
sea voyage, and on entering a strange land. I will be 
claiming a special part in your prayers, the claim of a child 
in a father’s prayers, for if ever I enter the abode of bliss, 
and see my Redeemer’s face in peace, I shall point to you, 
sir, as the instrument in God’s hands who led me there. 
I would fain ask you for a long letter of advice, but it 
would not be right for me to do so in your present 
condition.’ 3 | 
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“ While on his way home the passage of Scripture on which 
he had been meditating was, ‘Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us’ (1 Sam. vii. 12). 

“ He was thinking over it as a suitable subject for address- 
ing his people ; but instead of a spoken message, it proved to 
be his dying testimony, as well as his life experience. 

“The Lord so willed it that life’s finished story should 
be recounted in another sphere, where vision would be 
clearer, and where every remembrance of the past would 
eall forth the triumphant song of Moses and the Lamb, 
rv for although redeeming love will be the absorbing theme, the 

wilderness journey and its wonders will not be excluded.” 


Dr. Kennedy died at Bridge of Allan on the morning of 
the 28th April 1884. Huis remains were taken North for inter- 
ment. Rev. Mr. M‘Dougall touchingly says, “ At the news 
of Dr. Kennedy’s death, the Highlands wept bitterly. The 
last day his face was seen on earth, gave the most affecting 
testimony to the intense love and sorrow that followed him 
into the unseen. His remains lay in an open coffin in his 
study, the countenance, so calm and beautiful, bore the impress 

| of the lofty spirit, and of the smile with which it entered into 
| fy the presence of the King. A stream of mourners passed 
slowly by the dead for many hours,—the young bathed in 
| tears, the old filled with awe as they gazed for the last time 
| till the day of judgment on the face of one so greatly 
: beloved.” 3 
! _ At the urgent request of his congregation the place of 
_ Interment was on the south side of the Free Church of Ding- 
wall, The gathering at the funeral was one of the largest - 
that ever carried a minister to his brave, and represented all | 
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classes. Among these were “many devout men, who made 
great lamentation over him.”’ 

Thus closed the earthly course of John Kennedy. ‘“ He 
was not, for God took him.” The Lord whom He had so 
earnestly served said, “‘Go thy way till the end be, for thou 
shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the days.’”’ But 
by his removal what a void was left in the hearts of many, 
whose feeling was like that of the disciples from whom Paul 
parted at Ephesus—‘ they sorrowed most of all that they 
should see his face no more.” 

We meddle not with the shadow that fell on the home that 
now missed the presence of the gentle and loving husband, 
and the tender and watchful parent. But outside that circle 
they mourned his loss who were bound to him by the ties of 
personal intimacy. ‘They found life sweetened by his fellow- 
ship. They found him an ever-true and faithful friend, on 
whose ready sympathy they could reckon in all their emer- 
gencies, a wise counsellor in their difficulties, and who bore 
their burdens on his heart at a throne of grace. 

How many, also, of the household of faith had their hearts 
saddened at the thought of no longer hearing the voice of 
that “Master in Israel’ at whose feet they often sat and 
drank, with a satisfaction that no words could express, those 
clear and copious streams of gospel truth that flowed forth 
in his presentation of the exhaustless supplies of the Covenant 
of Grace, and who also drew out into clearest light their 
secret experiences and tokens of the work of God’s Spirit 
in their souls, so that they were sweetly shut up to the 
conclusion that “this was the true grace of God wherein they 
stood.”’ 


And how many of the family of fearing ones, doubtful of 
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their spiritual state and standing, sadly missed the hand that 
tenderly and skilfully dealt with them; not over-driving the 
weak of the flock, not thrusting with side and shoulder, but 
“gentle among them as a nurse cherishing her children,” 
entering into their fears and perplexities, as into paths that 
He familiarly knew, and shedding such light on their way 
as was fitted to encourage them to “follow on to know the 
Lord.” | | | 

And whether they were sensible of the loss or not of such 
a faithful ambassador of Christ, well might he be mourned 
by those multitudes who otherwise gave no sign of interest in 
Divine things, yet who gathered to hear him, constrained by 
admiration of his rare gifts; and who listened to him with 
bated breath even when he shed a scathing light on their 
present godless life and their sad future prospects, and over- 
awed them by declarations of truths that found an echo in 
their own consciences. | 

And well might the Church, especially that branch of it 
with which he was connected, lift up its voice and say, ‘‘ My 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof.”? Was he not taken from it who was second to none 
as a preacher of the glorious Gospel, who raised his voice like 
a trumpet “to show God’s people their transgressions and the 
house of Jacob their sins,” who, when iniquity was coming in 
as a flood, sweeping before it the old Jandmarks as to doctrine, 
worship, and government, and carrying along with it many 
who should have been defenders “of the faith once delivered 
to the saints,” stood unmoved as a rock, saying in effect, “To 
the law and to the testimony: if they speak not according to 
this word, it is because there is no light in them.” 

In this volume we have gathered up a few fragments of 
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Dr. Kennedy’s precious life and ministry, that all may not 
be lost. 

‘“We watch,’’ wrote one now gone to his rest in concluding 
the memorial of a departed brother in the Lord, “ with 
expectant interest the swelling of the rosebud, we delight in 
the possession of the full-blown flower, and we sigh in sadness 
when its glory departs; but we gravely gather up its shed 
leaves from the ground, putting them into a keeping place, 
and we then discern that these, even when withered, give 
forth somewhat of the fragrance of the rose, in the dull 
winter days which follow, when we can no longer look on the 
living flower.” | 
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L 
' PASTORAL LETTER. 


Rome, April 2d, 1881. 
My prEar FR1enps, — Though I have gone away for a season 


I feel that I am not separated from you, for I find you in 
my heart wherever I go. Recent circumstances constrained — 
me to think of our final separation on the earth, but in fore- 
casting this I found that you and I were so associated that, if 
I could not remove you from the court of my conscience, no 
more would I remove you from the love of my heart. If there 
must be an early parting, we must all yet stand together 
before the Great White Throne of Judgment. All who part 
here must gather together there. And even that gathering 
is in order to another separation. The mixed multitude shall 
be divided by the Great Shepherd: the righteous, placed at 
His right hand—not one of them awanting—shall go to life 
eternal, and the wicked, placed on His left—not one of them 
awanting—shall go to everlasting punishment. In view of 
this, blessed are all those who are united to the Person, 
washed by the blood, and sealed by the Spirit of the Lord 
Jesus, and whose hope is sanctioned by the Word of the 
living God! | 

_ If, through the mercy of God, I shall return to my work 
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among you again, I will have nothing to preach to you except 
what I preached to you before. Hitherto I have taught you 
what I believed to be the counsel of God, giving prominence 
to those truths which, in seeking a resting-place for my 
own soul, I found to be of primary importance—the utter 
ruin effected by the fall; the sovereignty and riches of New 
Covenant grace; the eternal Godhead and true humanity of 
Jesus Christ; His atoning sacrifice, with its infinite value 
and infallible efficacy ; the certainty of the application of ~ 
redemption to all for whom, as a substitute, Jesus died ; the 
necessity of regeneration by the Holy Ghost, in order to an 
entrance into the kingdom of grace on earth,’and of perfected 
sanctification, in order to passing through death into the 
kingdom of glory in heaven—of leaving “ the first principles 
of the oracles of God,” in advancing acquaintance with the 
doctrines of grace, in order to evidence our being taught of 
God—and of bearing fruit in sobriety, righteousness, and 
godliness, that we may certify to our conscience, and prove 
to the Church, that we have passed from death unto life. 
These, if I resume my work, will continue to be my main 
themes, as they have been in the past, while declaring to all, 
without any exception, that they are called by God to receive, 
and rest upon, the Lord Jesus Christ, for salvation, as He is 
presented to us in “ the word of the truth of the Gospel.” 

In these days of unrest, when men are blindly groping after 
novelties, it would be well to have our hearts fed by this 
manna, which never waxeth old. Steadfast and immovable 
in the faith we can never be unless the everlasting verities 
of the Gospel give both strength and gladness to our hearts. 

There are some of you who, hitherto, have cared for none 
of these things. You take help from the Prince of Darkness, 
though ye wot not of his presence and his power, in keeping 
your souls benighted, that so you may find it easy to walk © 
in the way of your heart. And willingly subject to this fell 
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power, you rebelliously resist the will and madly reject the 
counsel of God, and resent the strivings of His Spirit, But 
all the sparks of truth, which you have laboured to extinguish 
in your souls, in order to create the darkness which your 
hearts were craving, shall yet be gathered into one great fire 
on the bosom of your conscience, in order to burn up all your 
joy and ease and hope. Thé Lord grant that this may be 
done in mercy by a Spirit-given conviction of sin! If not, 
then it shall take place in righteous retribution, and the fire 
thus kindled shall penetrate your souls with a scorching that 
shall never end. The Lord requireth that which is past, and 
the words of God which, when they were addressed to you, 
you treated with indifference, shall yet command your atten- 
tion, and shall utterly and awfully overpower you. | 
There are among you not a few who cannot but know that | 
your souls are yet lying where the fall has left them. - You 
dare not hope that it shall be well with you at the latter 
end, if you experience not a change to which you as yet are 
strangers, How, in such a plight, and in view of the end of — 
all things, and while not having a moment beyond the present 
which you may call your own, can you be at ease? It can 
only be by accepting a promise from him who was “a liar 
from the beginning,” and who lies that he may-murder. He 
tells you that to-morrow is the day of salvation, while He who 
cannot lie tells you that it is “To-day.” But you receive the 
liar’s word, and reject the word of God, and, resting on a 
falsehood, you float down on “the course of this world” to 
eternal woe. And you pervert the counsel of God in order to 
deepen your delusive sleep. You know that salvation is of 
God, and you say that if it comes at all it will find you some- 
how and somewhere ere you die, But can you endure not to 
know that the salvation of God is yours? At least you know 
that if it be not yours the eternal woe of hell is right before 
you. God does not reveal His secret things to you, but He 
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calls you to bethink you of what lies before you, and now, 
without delay, to flee to Jesus from the wrath to come. And 
the very knowledge you have of your present state but makes 
it all the easier for you to abide in it. You look down on 
those who are less enlightened, and your sense of superiority 
but emboldens you to advance in the way that leads down to 
death. You have been only hardened by that which ought 
to alarm you.’ You have acquired an unholy familiarity with 
the terrors of the Lord, till you have become bold to despise 
them. The light that is in you surely is darkness if it be . 
such as this, and will, ‘‘except ye repent,” go out at last in 
the darkness into which the Sun of Righteousness shall never 
shed aray. Oh, ‘while it is called ‘to-day,’ ”’ shake off your 
slumber, break through the spell of delusion, and put all 
away.from before your soul’s attention which engrossed you 
before, till the great question, ‘““ What must I do to be saved ?” 
_is addressed by you to the Lord and answered by the Lord 
to you. 

_ There are others among -_" of whom I stand in doubt, ial 
none the less—but all the more— because. they do not stand 
in doubt of themselves. Such familiarity with the things of 
God as banishes reverence from the heart, so favourable an 
estimate of oneself that it is easy to exercise a lifeless hope, 
which the great enemy finds it to be his interest not to 
challenge or disturb, a self-complacent resting on the past 
that allows no straining after growth in grace, a readiness in 
practice to take the side of Christ or of the world as may be 
found most convenient, the neglect of closet intercourse with 
God, are the things against which I in love would warn you. 
At once and for ever have done with all that will not abide 
the trial by fire, by which all shall be burned which has not 
been produced by the renewing power, and is. not sanctioned 
by the infallible Word of God. 


There are some among you with whom, now and for ever, 
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I desire to be associated, thinking of you, as I do, as having 
the fear of God in your heart, and as poor sinners cleaving, 
in your helplessness, to free rich saving grace through Christ 
crucified. To such I would say, Do not expect to be less 
dependent on the grace of God than you have been in the 
past, and be afraid of the consciousness of that dependence 
passing away from your heart. ‘Your only strength is in the 
grace that is in Christ, and you reach it only as by faith you 
lean with your weakness and unworthiness on Him in whom 
all fulness dwelleth. Forget not that your souls can only 
thrive in the measure in which you watch and pray, and your 
heart, constrained by the love of Christ, keeps your hand to 
the work which the Lord has given you to do. - Seek grace to 
move you to take a deeper interest in those around you who 
yet know not God. Restrain not prayer for an outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit in His convincing and converting power. 
And, brethren, pray for me, that the Lord may make profit- 
able to my soul His present dealing with me, and thus prepare 
me for future work on earth, or make me ready for the kingdom 
in which no one, shall ever say, “I am sick.” | 

Amidst the prevailing spiritual ignorance, the silly super- 
stition, and the rampant ungodliness of the Continent, I am 
impressed, as I never was before, with the great responsibility 
of all who live in our native land; and I am thoroughly 
persuaded that no one who desired the ruin of Scotland 
could devise a more effective way of fulfilling his purpose’ 
than by decrying as superstitious our Sabbath-keeping, and by 
endeavouring to create a taste that would be gratified by a 
departure from the simplicity of our Presbyterian worship. 
Hither the grossest superstition or open infidelity must pre- 
vail where the Sabbath is not observed. This is the lesson 
taught by the state of things on the Continent ; and therefore, 


' with all the earnestness of which my heart is capable, and 
with all the energy which I can put forth, I feel bound to 
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warn you, and all whom I can address, against the neglect of 
Sabbath observance, which is invariably the result of a decline 
in faith and spirituality, and is surely followed by general 
immorality. Profanity and vice are inseparable, though the 
latter may, at certain stages, wear a mask that hides its 
deformity. 

The great kindness of my brethren, in giving supply during 
my absence, has kept anxiety as to your being provided with 
the bread of life from invading the season of my rest, and 
made it easier for me to obtain all the benefit which it was 
fitted to yield. I now at last find that bodily vigour is 
returning, gnd as I feel, so to others do I seem—greatly 
improved in health since I reached the warm climate of the 
sunny south of Italy. I am now on my way to my home and 
my work, at the disposal of Him who doeth all things well.— 


I am, my dear friends, your loving Pastor, 
JOHN KENNEDY. 


If. 


PASTORAL ADDRESS. 


Rome, January 18th, 1884. 
My prEAR Frienps,—I have been thinking much of the 
approaching Communion, and I feel a strong desire to say 
a little to you in view of it. I cannot be with you except 
in my thoughts, and this is well, because it was the will of 
God to send me to this city. There can be nothing amiss in 
any Divine counsel or work. You will have the Lord’s servants, 


His Gospel, and His ordinances; and the coming season of — 
Communion will be a blessed time if you have His gracious 


presence as well. 

Oh what privileges are yours as compared with the condition 
of the people among whom I sojourn! In this famous city 
there are some who fear the Lord, but these are “in number 
very few;” and there are small gatherings of people to hear 
the Word, but the overwhelming majority either ignore all 
religion, or come into contact only with the delusions of Popery. 
They know no Sabbath, and from the jading toil to which the 
spirit of the world subjects them they have no relief. They 
know God only as One hid out of sight in the world by the 
clouds that darken His providence, or behind the dust raised 
by the turmoil of secular business; and in the church all is 
done to keep out of sight both His glory and His grace. They 
know Christ only as represented by paintings and images, and 


their only idea of salvation is that it, as well as their God, 
R 
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must be “the work of men’s hands.”’ Think of these things 
when you assemble to hear the Gospel, and when you are 
called on a Communion Sabbath to the house and to the table 
of the Lord. And when you consider the difference, in respect 
of privilege, which the Lord has made between you and them, 
seek to realise your responsibility, to acknowledge your guilt 
in abusing what the Lord has been pleased to give you, and 
lift up a cry to the Lord-on behalf of perishing thousands 
in Rome. | 

Tn view of the approaching Communion season, I am anxious 
to direct your attention to what is implied in the Sacrament 
of the Supper, and what you ought to desire as preparation 
for the solemn service before you. 

In considering both these things I have in view to speak 
exclusively to communicants. But I wish to reserve an oppor- 
tunity of addressing some counsels to those who as yet have 
not approached the Table of the Lord. 

I. Communicants, what is before you in the service of a 
Communion Sabbath? This is a question which you ought care- 
fully to consider. To refuse to consider it is to enter heedlessly 
on holy ground. I wish to aid you, by the Divine blessing, in 
answering this question. 

1. There is the exhibition by God to you, who believe, 
through sensible signs, in connection “ with the word of the 
truth of the Gospel,” of His Son Jesus Christ, as His. own 
“only Begotten,”’ and your Brother, as His own Lamb and 
as your Surety, as His anointed and your Saviour. Oh what 
a glorious One! Oh what a wondrous Person! Oh what a 
suitable Mediator! And He is to be “ evidently set forth” 
as “crucified among you.” He is presented to you as one 
whose ‘‘ body” was ‘‘ broken ” and whose “ blood ” was “shed.” 
And all that befell Him ere His death was accomplished, and 
in His dying, came upon Him because He bare the sins of the 
people whom He- was sent to redeem ; and to all this He 
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meekly submitted that their redemption might be secured. 
Oh what wonders are here for the mind, what satisfaction for 
the conscience, what love for the heart ! 

But a living Christ put the first Communion cup into the 
disciples’ hands. A living Christ does so still. He presents 
Himself, by means of the appointed symbols, to His Church 
now, and of His lordly and loving action in doing this it 
would be well to think. Heis alive to present to His Church 
the new covenant, which He sealed by His blood, with all 
the fulness of its precious blessings, as a free gift to each one 
of you who “have believed through grace.” This is the cup 
which the Lord Jesus places before you on a Communion table. 
And forget not that the risen and exalted Redeemer can fulfil, 
by the coming of His Spirit, the promise of His gracious pre- 
sence, in order that there may be feeding as well as a feast. 
Himself in the merit of His death before you, Himself in 
the power of His life with you. Oh how precious is this 
privilege! How intensely anxious ought you to be to be 
enabled to enjoy it! : 

There is before you, on a Communion Sabbath, the fullest 
and the closest manifestation of the glory and love of Jehovah 
the Father given on the earth—the fullest, because through 
Christ crucified ; the closest, because by means of sensible signs 
under the clear light of the Word. Whata solemn movement 
it is to advance into such a light so shining, and what an 
iriestimable privilege it is to be allowed, and called, to enter 
the brightness in faith, but with godly fear! Yes, the fullest 
manifestation of Jehovah is the glory that shineth from the 
face of Jesus Christ. He is “the Word of God,” who “is 
God,” the “brightness of the Father’s” glory, and “the 
express image of His Person.” Hisit is to reveal the Father. — 
And He came not only to speak of Him to men, but to place 
Himself, in His Divine Person, as the Word, made flesh, 
“between God and men,” that Jehovah might so deal with 
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Him as to give forth, through His flesh, a manifestation of . 
all His glory. In giving Him He expressed His infinite love, 
and in bruising Him He showed forth the infinite glory of 
His holiness, righteousness, and truth; while in the adaptation 
of Christ, in His Person and work, to all on the side of God 
and to all on the side of sinful men, appeared, as nowhere 
else, the manifold wisdom of God. How awfully great is the 
manifestation of Jehovah’s holiness and justice in making 
the soul of His Well-beloved an offering for sin! Verily, 
your God, believer, is “a consuming fire.’ But in the 
measure in which thou discernest the fire in the sufferings 
of thy Surety, the. more persuaded mayest thou be that it 
consumed all that would interpose between thee and the- 
embrace of the love which the coming of the given Son, and 
each moment of His life on earth, proved to be—a “ ae which 
passeth knowledge.” 

Forget not, friends, that if you are called to feast on the 
broken body and shed blood of Christ, it is in order to your 
being strengthened to rise, in desire and faith, to the love 


which gave Him, and to the name of Him whom He glorified 


on the earth, that you may find in the former the spring of 
all salvation, and in the latter the rn. and unfailing 
fountain of your blessedness. _ 

- 2. The Lord calls His people to be with Himself at His 
Table, in order, as His guests, to be feasted by the provision 
of His love. He has nothing for you apart from Himself. 
He has all for you in and with Himself. You, unaided, can 
partake of nothing of all: He sets before you, but by His 
gracious help your soul can “delight itself in fatness.” In 
the feast to be spread before you are all the blessings of the 
everlasting covenant of grace, but neither in understanding 
nor in hope can you reach them but as you know Christ 
Himself and enter into the mystery of His death on the 
cross, Therefore He places Himself before you, and His 
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| broken body and His shed blood, ere He presents to you the 
covenant and its blessings. It is only “ the New Testament 
in” His “blood” that you can venture to appropriate. But 
if it was His body that was broken and His blood that was 
shed, why, if you appropriate Him, and take’ your place on 
Divine merit, before Divine grace, may you not appropriate all 
the provision of God’s covenant: love—yea, the covenant God 
Himself—to bé yours for evermore? And just in the measure 
in which the glory, shinin ig from between the cherubim, abases 
you, will be your confidence towards God, your hope of His 
blessing, and your en joyment of Hislove. 


a Before you is the prospect of making a solemn profession | 


of dedicating yourself unreservedly to thé Lord,’ To be honest 
in this profession, | you require to “be ‘free of ‘all conscious 
cherishin g of any sin, and specially of all selfish motives in 
connection with _ position and service as one under vow 


to be the Lord’s. - If true in heart, ‘you are willing to be a 


debtor to the grace of God for all you require in order to your. 
salvation ; and to the doing ‘of ‘the work which the Lord 
requires at your hand you will make no choice of a ‘sphere or 
form of service for yourself ; 3; you will’ leave yourself, without 
any reserve of aught you are or have, in the Lord’s hands, 
and you will desire to set Him always before you as the one 
source of your stren gth and the one fountain’ of your ‘joy. 
The ‘engagement, involving all this, you are called to renew 
on a Communion’ Sabbath, under the all-seeing eye of God, 
while observed by “ the elect angels, “ watched by the powers 
of darkness, under supervision of the Church, and’ while 
challenging’ the attention and opposition of the world.’ How 
much such a profession involves, and how solemn a — it is 
to make it in such circumstances | oS 

' 4. And you are called on a Sacramental Sabbath to Com- 
munion with the Lord and with Hi is people. At His Table there 
is an opportunity presented to you of enjoying both these 
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fellowships. If you enjoy communion with the Lord because 
He is pleased to manifest Himself to your soul, and to draw 
you near to Him by cords of love, in the measure in which 
this will be your privilege will you desire to en joy fellowship 
with all His people. Not that you can expect to have fellow- 
ship or intercourse with these as you can have with the 
glorious Head Himself ; but in the measure in which you can 
lay claim to His grace will it ‘gladden you to think of the 
fellowship with you which all who, having tasted that the 
Lord is gracious, enjoy. You will desire to have them all in 


your heart as embraced in the arms of a guileless love, be. 


disposed to pray for their peace, and be ready to do what is 
in the power of your hand for their good. Be false in your 
professions, and to the ear and under the eye of God you 
will be saying, “‘ We care not for Thy fellowship, and we love 
not Thy people.”’ | 

5, At a Communion table all true communicants do “ shew 
forth the Lord’s death” to the world. All communicants may 


in this way preach Christ crucified. This, to all believers, is — 


a lawful form of preaching; and they ought to regard it as 
their precious privilege, their high honour, as well as their 
bounden duty, to exhibit the crucified One to an unbelieving 
and hostile world. The sermons preached by broken-hearted 
communicants are rated far higher in heaven than the most 
eloquent harangues of those who in pulpits display their 
“excellence of speech and of wisdom ”’ in a spirit of “lies ” 
and of “lightness.” And this showing forth of the Lord’s 
death must be continued by each individual believer till the. 
Lord come to take him to the Father’s house, and by the 
Church till He come at the final judgment. How glad one 
ought to feel to have his exhibition of Christ associated with 
His second advent! Oh, is it not a precious privilege to be 
allowed to express your faith and love, bearing on Him as 
crucified, till the glory of His coming have removed all dark- ° 
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ness and all appearance of humiliation from the aspect which 
shall then be presented by the Lord? And, surely, what 
shall appear in the greatness of His glory, and in the perfected 
purity and blessedness of His ransomed ones, at the last day, 
as the result of His travail, shall satisfy the Lord, and shall 
fill, with “the joy of harvest,” the hearts of all who loved 
His name, and who were showing forth His death upon the 
earth. Sing in faith your spring song, because the “ grain of 
wheat” has fallen into the ground and died, and in due time 
you shall have your autumn song, because the fruit of this 
death has been reaped. And thou art called to “ shew forth ” 
the death of the Lord, as if He, from His throne of judgment, 
were fixing the eye that is as “a flame of fire” on your heart 
and on your service. O friends, it is solemn work to be 
showing forth “the Lord’s death till He come.”’ ; 
TI. In view of privilege and work so great, it would become 
each one of you to say, ‘ Who is sufficient for these things ? 
How can such riches of privilege be used? How can such © 
spiritual service be performed ? ”’ : 
1. A self-emptying sense of your weakness and folly, in- view 
of what is before you, 1s the first requisite to preparation for 
meeting the feast and the service of a Communion Sabbath. 
Beware of avoiding such views of the Sacrament of the Supper 
as tend to make you feel your weakness and your dependence 
on the grace of the Spirit of prayer for guidance to the throne 
of grace, from which alone can be dispensed to you the help 
you need, You have all the more need of being on your guard 
against this, because it is at present an epidemic within the 
Churches. The present tendency is so to undervalue the 
Sacrament of the Supper as to deem it unnecessary to make 
any marked distinction between it and the ordinary business 
of one’s worldly calling, and to dispense with all preliminary 
exercises with a view to preparation for communicating. 
With a facility born of the flesh, men pass from the midst of. 
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engrossing worldly business to the most solemn service of the 
house of God, and they hurry back again to the world as if 
they were escaping from a prison. Friends, beware of thus 
prostituting the Lord’s Supper, and, in order to be put upon 
your guard, solemnly consider what this holy ordinance implies 
and requires, till you profoundly feel that “the preparation of 
the heart” which you need can come to you wie A from the 
Lord. | : 

2. Carefully let your memory go over your course of. profession 
and of service in the past, and ask light from Heaven to discover 
to you your shortcomings, Let this be no overly work. Ask 


- from the Lord that your mind may be enlightened, your con- 
science faithful, and your heart broken as you remember your 


iniquities. Seek to be so affected by them that you cannot 
rest till you attain to a true confession of your guilt, with the 
hand of faith resting on the slain Lamb of God, and till the 
light from the mercy-seat shines in upon your heart and the 
Lord speaks peace to you through the: blood of His Son. 

3. Be not satisfied without conscious integrity in dedicating 
yourselves to the Lord. It is due to the Lord, and you owe it 
to yourself, that nothing less than this should satisfy you. 
How dishonouring it is to God that iniquity should be re- 
garded, and that self should be indulged, and how destructive 
to your own peace it will be to cherish aught that may provoke 
the Lord to hide His face from your souls! Be true, be 
earnest in your closets in purging out the old leaven, and in 
praying to have, with the Lamb and the bitter herbs, “‘ the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” 

4. Seek to be fervent wn your love to the brethren. It is 
offensive to the Lord, and utterly inconsistent with your pro- 
fession, to be without such a state of feeling towards those 
who are members of the same body, partakers of the same 
Spirit, debtors to the same grace, and heirs of the same glory. 


Are: you professing to eat the same bread, and to have fellow- 
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ship with the same Christ, and is there coldness in your en 
to any of the brethren? Friend, spare no pains in examining 
whether it be so or not, and be not at rest till under the eye 
of God you gather into the chamber of your heart fervent love 
to all who-fear His name in heaven and on earth. Quarrels 
or coldness between His children at His Table would be wound- 
ing to the heart of a father “ according to the flesh.” Oh, let 
not the Father who is in heaven be thus displeased by His 
children when they gather at His Table before Him. 

5. Seek so to meditate on the Lord's promise of His presence 
that your heart’s desire shall go forth in prayer for His coming. 


What is the feast to you, a lover of the Lord’s anointed, if 


David’s place be empty? Oh, seek to be brought to feel as if 
you could not live.-without Him, and be not at rest till your 
heart so fervently seeks His fellowship that you can tell the 
Lord without guile that you will not let Him go. Alas, of 
how little of such wrestling are our closets the scene! What 


isin fashion, even within the Church, is to be provoking Him 


away rather than to use pleading for His gracious presence. 

6. And seek to add to brotherly kindness charity towards all 
who are not brethren, such as would dispose you heartily to 
forgive those of them who proved themselves to be your 


enemies, and to pray that they all might be “ turned from 


darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. i 
Thinking of them thus in your closets, come forth to the gates 
of Zion praying for an outpouring of the Spirit of promise in 
His converting power and grace, as well as for visits of the 
Comforter to those “that mourn in Zion.” 


_ Friends, I have very dimly drawn the lines by which I 


intended to indicate the extent of your privilege and” ‘the 
greatness of your work, I beseech you to ponder the hints 
which have been given, and by meditation to supplement what 


I have hurriedly written. And may the Lord bestow His — 


blessing, for that can make rich the poorest offering that is 
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laid upon His altar, as well as the poorest sinner that is 
willing to be a debtor to His grace. 

I cannot close without writing a word of exhortation to 
those who have not as yet approached the Table of the Lord. 
I am not prepared to say to any of you that you should come. 
There is something else than this which, in the first instance, 
is your duty. No one is called to come to the Table of the 
Lord till first he comes in faith to the Lord of the Table, as 
He is revealed and offered in the Gospel. The sin of refusing 
the call to come to Himself, and not your keeping back from 
His Table, is that which your conscience should testify, and 
of which you need to obtain forgiveness. You would be but 
adding to the guilt, and making more established the practical 
reign of your sin, to come as you are, while Christless, to the 
Table of the Lord. You would but “ eat and drink judgment ” 
to yourselves if you follow those who come merely because they 
follow a fellow-creature’s advice, or because they see others go 
whom they regard as at least as unsuitable as themselves, or 
because they merely wish to consummate a profession of being 
Christians ; or because they have-such views of the Sacrament . 
as banish all carefulness about being “ worthy ’’ communicants 
from their hearts, or because they rest their hope of salvation 
on the consciousness of a change of feeling and of practice, 
which they care not to examine and to test, in order, by its 
fruits, to ascertain the source whence it came and the power 
by which it was produced. Follow none of these, for you will 
go with them only “to do evil.” But are you to be at ease 
without a right to come to the Table of the Lord? Can you 
afford to be without Christ? You may at present think that 
you get on best by ignoring Him, but can you feel, in your 
dying hour, that you can dispense with His saving power ! 
Many a stout-hearted sinner death has brought to his knees, 
and death is mighty enough to constrain you to cry, though 
you may never have cried before. But there is a mightier 
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power than even that of death, and it worketh graciously, and 
worketh now, in making a people to bow to King Jesus, and - 
to take the place of patients, of disciples, and of servants at 
His feet. This power is that of the Spirit of grace and 
supplication, whom Jesus has promised to send. Sinners, hear, 
oh hear, the kingly, gracious voice of Jesus as He says, “‘ Turn 
ye at My reproof ; behold, I will pour out My Spirit unto you, 
I will make known My words unto you.” 


1II. 


NOTES OF SERMONS . 
PREACHED AT THURSO COMMUNION, JUNE 1864. 
(Taken by a hearer.) 


“Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to make your calling 
and election sure.” —2 PETER i. I0. 


Tue Apostle is here addressing the believers in his own day, 
and those also in every age who have obtained “like precious 
faith ’ with him and with them. He desires that “ grace and 
peace be multiplied unto them,” and reminding them of what 
by grace are their high privileges, he stirs them up to seek to 
enjoy by their fruitfulness the comfort and strength arising 
from a knowledge of their high privileges; and this he does 
both by showing them the benefits arising from diligence and © 
fruitfulness—“ For if these things be in you and abound, they 
shall make you that ye shall be neither barren nor unfruitful. 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ,’”’ and also by show- 
ing them the sad consequences :of the want of diligence and 
fruitfulness—“ He that lacketh these things is blind, and 
cannot see afar off, and hath forgotten that he was purged 
from his old sins ”—hlind as to his interest in this high calling, 
and lacking the evidence of having been purged from his old 
sins ; and so he insists upon them—‘“ Wherefore the rather, 
brethren”—“the rather”—take this way of it—give diligence 
to make your calling and election sure.” _ 
Let us, therefore, consider— | 
I. What are to be made sure, the “ calling and election.” 
IT, How these are to be made sure. 
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III. ‘Enforce the command, “ Give diligence’ to make them 
sure, | 

I, This “calling and election.” Not the election and the 
calling, but the calling and election ; and not the calling or 
election, but both the calling and election ; first the calling 
and then the election, for as the calling is proved by its fruit- 
fulness, so the election is proved by its fruit which is the call- 
ing. And if I can make out by my fruits that I am called, so 
I can make out from my calling that I am elected. What, 
then, is this calling? Does it mean the general call of the 
Gospel? Oh no, friends. Every soul in this house to-night 
has that call. If you are a reasonable creature, and not yet 
in the place of woe, you are called by.God in the Word of the 
Gospel ; and let me tell you it is not only your highest wisdom, 
but your bounden duty, to give heed and response to that call. 


_ But this calling takes place in the day that the call of God i in 


the Gospel is sent home upon your soul by the Almighty 
Spirit—the day when, through the working of His mighty 
power, your soul is drawn to Christ, enabled to close with 
Christ, and to become united to Him and one with Him for 
ever, Just, friend, when you and Christ become one in and 


- through God’s Holy Spirit, then are you a called soul, . This 


is a high calling, a holy calling, a worthy calling, and a calling 
worthy of being made sure. I to be Christ’s, and He to be 
mine. He to be mine, He Himself and all that. He is—His 
love mine, His life mine, His death mine, His intercession 
mine, His unchangeableness mine; yea, His everlasting pur- 
pose of grace mine ; for if I can make sure my calling, I can 
from it make sure my election, And what of this election } 
Why, friend, if I am elected I can say many wonderful things. 
And in saymg~ J,’ do not mistake me, for I mean every soul ” 


united to Christ, while neither do I disclaim ¢ an interest in. 


this calling and election. This election, I say again, is a very 
wonderful thing! Oh how wonderful that I, a sinner of 
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the dust, a creature of yesterday, should find my finite: spirit 
linked on to, yea bound up with, the Infinite, the Almighty 
Jehovah !|—I, in my nothingness and unworthiness, one with 
the great I Am, the uncreated Fountain of Life and Blessedness ! 
—and that I am so by reason of His sovereign will and good- 
pleasure, and that I have for its being so His bond of 
covenant security! Again, I say; is not this wonderful ?—so 
wonderful that the child of God shall not fully be able to 
fathom it, even in that future when he shall enjoy it to the 
uttermost. Wonderful! that he, a rebel worm, a vile atom of 
the universe, should have had his standing in God from all 
eternity, and shall have it likewise in the eternity to come, 
let earth and hell do what they may; for the almighty power 
and unchanging faithfulness of Jehovah are pledged in 
covenant that it shall be even so. Is not this election, then, 
friends, something worthy, and something worthy of being 
made sure? And what a happy privilege that the poor child 
of God may attain to make it sure even in this life in spite of 
all within him, around him, and beneath him that conspire 
to make it otherwise. 

II. How are these—the calling and election—to be made 
sure? Well, the election is to be made sure by making sure | 
the calling, and the calling is to be made sure by its fruitful- 
ness. It is unfruitfulness makes the soul doubt its calling, 
and doubting its calling, it must doubt its election. You are 
in a low case of soul, and you take up your case and begin to 
consider and examine it, and it doesn’t look very encourag- 
ing; and what do you do? Perhaps, instead of going to the 
Lord and confessing your sin, and imploring His mercy, you 
set your memory to work on some past experiences of His 
favour, and try if an easy recollection of past attainments will 
revive and reassure you. Now, it is not good for a soul to 
forget the Lord’s past dealings of mercy towards it; but if 
you make that a pillow for your head on a bed of sloth, that 





journey on which you send your memory will be an unsafe 
and unsanctified one for you. Rather come afresh to the 
Lord, whatever be your case, that He may anew manifest 
Himself to you, anew cause the fruits of faith and love to 
spring up within you to the praise of His grace and for the 
“ restoring of your soul.’’ Again, while your own carnal sloth- 
fulness is a hindrance to your fruitfulness, your great enemy, 
Satan, is so also; and He tries two methods of keeping you 
away from Christ, and thus keeping you unfruitful: He will 
bring up before you your sins and backslidings, and say, “ You 
a called soul! You need not think so. Have you any mark of 
it?” And thus he will make your blackness a barrier between 
you and Christ. Sometimes he will bring up before you the 
remembrance of some blessing the Lord vouchsafed to you, or 
of some service you rendered to Him, and will say, ‘“‘ You are 
certainly a called soul; you need not trouble yourself to seek 
fresh evidence of it ;’’ and thus he will make your beauty a 
barrier between you and Christ ; and so, one way or other, the 
poor soul fails in making sure this calling and election—too 
often lies down on the sluggard’s bed, until when? Just 
until the Lord in mercy awakes him. And oh! it is the blessed 
privilege of God’s children that He will not allow them to sleep 
on, but will take means to arouse them. Sometimes He sends 
“sad adversity ”’ to their door, chastisement may visit them, 
or death may threaten them. Sometimes heart-sorrows and 
disappointments in one form or other may come upon them. 
Sometimes a view of eternity may overtake them, so that they 
are forced to consider their relation to the nearfuture. Some- 
times the Lord may awake them as a mother does her sleeping 
babe, with a kiss ;—He may graciously and seasonably draw 
near and anew allure their souls to Himself, anew touch their 
hearts with the Word of His grace, and cause the fruits of 
righteousness to bud forth afresh. | 

But though these are the ways the Lord usually takes to 
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arouse His children to fruitfulness as the proof of their 
calling and election, there may be some souls who after all 
’ fail to make sure their calling and election, and yet from 
no want of diligence on their part. There are some poor 
cripples in God’s family whom we would not wish to hurt, 
who are so because the Lord chooses that they be so, because 
He chooses to reserve much of their comfort till another day. 
And to such poor ones we would say, Remember that it is 
not written, ‘Thy people shall be all sure,” but “Thy people 
shall be all willing ;”’ while it is a mark of those made truly 
“willing” that they still seek to have their state made sure, 
should they not attain thereto until they reach that threshold 
where doubt and darkness cannot cross, And remember 
also, friends, that with all your diligence you get not this 
assurance because of your diligence. ‘It depends not on that 
alone. The Holy Spirit, who is the Author of the work of 
grace in. your soul, is also the Lord of it; and although He 
works usually through your diligence, yet not because of it, 
He is lordly in all His operations, and He reserves:to Him- 
self the right of shining on as well as creating in -your soul 
the fruits of His grace. Therefore, you are to look to Him 
and wait upon Him, that He may evidence to you this 
“calling and election’ by sealing it upon your soul in His 
own light and by His own truth. 

ITI. Enforce the command, “ Give diligence ” to make it 
sure. And let me meet one or two objections to this com- 
mand likely to be raised by the natural heart. Some say, 
“This doctrine of one’s making sure their calling and election 
is a stumbling-block to me. I think I would come to. Christ, 
but this Divine calling and election stand in my way. ” You 


Gentile! ‘You unbeliever! What right have you to say so #- 


What right have. you to dictate to Jehovah, or to meddle 
with the matters of His counsel? You may say what you 
please, but this Divine calling and election are set forth in 
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God’s Word, and shall be set forth for the strengthenin g 
and encouraging of God’s people so long as He shall have 
a Church on this earth. Another says, “Well, if I could ‘ 
know that I were one of the elect, I would come to Christ.” 
But this you never shall or can know before you obey God’s 
call. And let me tell you, instead of your knowing you were 
one of the elect, making it easier for you to come to Christ, 
it would only make it more difficult ; for if it is a hard thing 
to bring a proud sinner to the feet of Jesus, it would be 
harder still if that sinner had the conviction that he were 
an elect sinner. No, friend, you must draw nigh to, and 
deal with, Jehovah only as a sinner—a lost, undone sinner ; 
and if He in sovereign mercy bring you to do so, He may 
then let you see that you have been by Him a called sinner, 
and if by Him a called sinner, then of Him an elected sinner. 
This is God’s way, and being His way, it is the right way, 
as all brought by that way acknowledge to the praise of 
His grace. Therefore, let me press this command upon you, 
** Give diligence.” Give diligence to hear God calling you 
in the Gospel, and give diligence to answer that call. Giving 
diligence to answer the call, give diligence to ‘make sure”’ 
your having answered it. O friend, is there anything on 
which you bestow diligence that is so important as this? 
When God tells you, and when, it may be, your own con- 
science tells you, that every soul is either one of these called 
and elected ones or is not so, how. can you vest until you 
know which is your position? How can you be at ease while 
the case between your immortal soul and the God whom: 
you soon must meet is at a peradventure? Oh, let not this 
be so another day, another hour! Go to Christ this night, 
in the solitude of your chamber, yea, in the secrecy of your 
heart even now, and tell Him that you fain would answer 
His call. Will you do so? Will you surrender yourself, soul, 


body, and spirit, to Him? Answer not this question to me, 
8 
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“Shall I take Christ ?”’ but answer it to your own soul before 
God. .And may He so move you, 80 incline you, 80 draw 
you, as that you “shall come;” and having come, that you 
shall still come, and still make sure your coming, until at 
length an entrance shall be ministered unto you abundantly 
into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 


Christ. 
The Lord grant it, to His own praise. Amen. 


“ And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have 
you, that he may sift you as wheat : but I have prayed for thee, that 
thy faith fail not: and when thou art converted, strengthen thy 


_ brethren.”——LUKE xxii. 31, 32. 


Ir is usually after seasons of special nearness to their Lord 
that the adversary lays wait for God’s children and seeks their 
fall. In Peter’s case it was after the Supper; and when he 
was in such a frame of heart as to be able to say, “ Lord, I am 
ready to go with Thee both to prison and to death ;”’ then it 
was that Satan was at hand laying a snare for him, although 
then it was that he got this timely and gracious warning from 


-his Master. Let us consider— 
J. Peter’s danger—“ Satan hath desired to have you,” &c. 


II. Peter’s safety—-“I have prayed for thee,” &c. 

III. Peter's duty—“ When .thou art converted, strengthen 
thy brethren.” 

I, Peter’sdanger. ‘ And the Lord said, Simon ”—the Lord 
said—not Jesus said, but the Lord said—Peter’s Lord, in 
whom lay Peter’s strength, who knew all that Peter was, and 
whose words deserved to be attended to by Peter. “And the 
Lord said, Simon ”’—not Peter, the stone—but Simon, weak- 
ness—and as Simon, as in himself, he was weak, though as 
Peter, the stone in the Rock, he. was not so. And not 
only Simon, but “Simon, Simon,” remember thou art but 


+ 
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Simon, andin a Simon mood. And “Simon, Simon, behold !” 
give attention, there is something coming. Behold what? 
‘Satan hath desired to have you that he may sift you as 
wheat.”” Satan—who is he? Your enemy—your dire foe— 
the leader of the hosts of hell. And this Satan—a spirit—a 
thing unseen—but though unseen, mighty, too mighty for 
thee, Simon, and for all thy fellows with thee. Friends, I have 
often thought that although in one sense it makes Satan’s 
victory over souls more complete that he is wnseen—that he 
works in the dark—yet what an infinite mercy that it is so! 


for if souls knew how close they were every moment to that 


Power of darkness, yea, to those myriads of powers of darkness, 
they could not stand it. But observe, with all his power, and 
with all the power he can command as being “ Prince” over 
a countless host of foul and mighty spirits, Satan, as regards 
his attacks on souls, is under the control of the Lord; and as 
regards the children of God, under the control of their Lord. 
‘Satan hath desired’’—he must desire or ask permission to 
attack Peter. We do not at present take up the inquiry why 
this permission is granted; although we may say that it 
shall subserve ultimately the Lord’s glory, and as regards 
God’s children, their everlasting good. But what we wish 
to notice is, that the power of Satan over God’s children is 


. under God’s control; that he may not, cannot, approach the 


weakest of them but in so far as he obtains permission to do 
so. Yes, friends, it is one of the mysteries of God’s kingdom 
that into that soul where Christ has come to dwell Satan is 
permitted to enter. Not that Christ’s coming brings Satan’s 
coming, but where Christ has come Satan will come; where 
heaven has come hell will come; yet that soul, though hell 
have entered it, it shall never enter hell. And for what 
reason does Satan enter that soul? Our Lord tells us, “ that 
he may sift it as wheat.”” Not a purifying sifting does Satan 
seek to give it, but a sifting that will shake it, and, if possible, 
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shake grace out of it—a sifting that will enable him to over- 
come the soul and trample it in the mire. Yes, poor soul! this 
is Satan’s design regarding thee; and too often thou givest him 
liberty to have his own way ; too often, through thine unwatch- 
fulness or through thy presumptuousness, thou givest him 
easy access, and thou wouldst become his helpless, hopeless 
prey, but for what? For the ever-watchful eye and ever- 
tender care of thy Lord! ‘J have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not.” 

This leads us to notice— 

II. Peter’s safety—‘ I have prayed for thee,” &c. 

When Peter was warned it was said, ‘Satan hath desired 
to have you ”—you, the disciples, or you as one of the dis- 
ciples ; but when Peter is to be encouraged, it is not you, but 
thee. “I have prayed for thee.” Oh, the grace of this! And 
no doubt Peter came to need it after his fall, and not only 
Peter, but every member of the mystical body in their 
recovery from a state of backsliding. ‘Thee I have prayed 
for, thee I have borne, in My character as Intercessor, 
before the throne of God!’’ ‘We do not say that in all cases 
all the prayers of all:the mystical body are answered, but we 
do say that all the prayers of the Great Advocate on their 
behalf are answered; and we say, too, that He bears their cases 
ever before the throne, and that it is His thus bearing them 
as Intercessor that preserves them under all the shakings and 
siftings they meet with, and secures for them the victory. 
But, you may say, it looks rather as if Peter were not pre- 
served at this time—as if his faith did fail, Well, Peter's 
faith did fail as regards its active exercise in the hour of his 
fall; but there were three respects in which it did not, could 
aes fail—Peter having an interest in the ienseidlin of 
Christ. | It failed not (1) as regards the root of it in his soul. 
That Divine principle implanted in a soul in regeneration 
may not, cannot fail No doubt the believer does much to 
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stunt the growth of this root of faith in his own soul, and 
Satan also does much to hinder the actings of this living prin- 
ciple ; but whatever be the advantage Satan gains over every 
faculty of the soul, and however much you help him to obtain 
that advantage, yet over this Divine faith, this seed of God 
in the soul, he shall never be permitted to shut his murderous 
mouth. No, friend, the life of God in a soul Satan and your- 
self may do much to weaken and destroy, but to be quenched 
entirely—to fail utterly—it never shall! “I give unto them 
eternal life, and they shall never perish, and none shall be 
able to pluck them out of my hand.” Peter’s faith failed not 
(2) in its stock. The stock of a believer’s faith is not in him- 
self, it 1s treasured up for him in, the Head—Christ, and 
that cannot fail, let earth and hell do their utmost. Faith 
in you is oftentimes, as regards its actings, weaker than sin 
in you; but as it is laid up for you in Christ, to be dispensed 
by Him to you, it is ever victorious, and shall yet make you 
—as it is given out to you in your seasons of need—more 
than conqueror over all that opposes. Peter’s faith failed 
not (3) in its final exercise, for never was he a better believer 


or a readier confessor than after the words were fulfilled to - 


him, “When thou art converted.” We hear now-a-days of 
second conversion, but there is no such thing. ‘ When thou 
art converted’? means, when thou art recovered or brought 
back—turned from thy sin and sinful course back to the 
renewed favour of thy Lord. And what grace is manifested 
in Christ’s holding out this hope—this “when thou art’’ to 
Peter! for what, as he was being brought back to penitence, 
could have kept him from despair, in viéw of his aggravated 
guilt, except the recollection of the gracious words, ‘* When 
thou art converted ”’ } | 

III. Now, observe Peter’s duty—“ Strengthen thy brethren.” 
We may say there were three reasons why this duty was 
laid upon Peter. A little before then the disciples had been 
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striving who should be the greatest, and they being in this 
frame of mind, it was not likely they would readily accord 
to Peter his propor place, after such a manifestation as he 
has given of inconstancy. But here, and in their presence, 
the Lord lays a special command upon Peter as to a special 
duty that was to be his after his recovery. Again, it is not 
likely but that Peter himself would, although brought back 
to his standing as a believer, be slow to resume his public 
office as an apostle; so this command of Christ was a re- 
instating of him in his former office. And, again, Peter was 
never so well qualified for this duty as after his fall—never 
had such experience of his own weakness and of the grace 
of His Lord. It is when one has had a soul’s trial and a 
soul’s deliverance that he is fitted to comfort others with the 
comfort wherewith he himself has been comforted of God. 

In conclusion, while seeking to warn you by the warning 
addressed to Peter, let me seek to point you to the gracious 
source of recovery pointed out to him—‘“TI have prayed for 
thee,” and to remind you that your strength for conflict and 
for victory lies not in yourself, but in the intercession of the 
Head—Christ. And let me point you specially to one word 
in this passage, to this “J”—“TI have prayed for thee.” Oh 
that you were taught to look to and to lean on this “ J,” 
the great Intercessor within the vail—taught to depend 
alone on Him for help and deliverance under all assaults of 
sin and Satan—taught to trust His infinite merit as it is 
presented to God on your behalf, and to trust His infinite 
power as it is pledged for your deliverance! Oh that every 
tempted, tempest-tossed soul in Caithness or elsewhere sought 
to get in—in—-still closer in—to lay all its weight on this 
gracious Advocate—this glorious “‘ J”’—all its guilty yester- 
day, all its sinful to-day, all its unknown to-morrow! For 
He it is who alone can deliver the needy when he crieth, the 
poor, and him that hath no helper. ‘“ When the poor and 
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needy seek water and there is none, and their tongue faileth 
for thirst, I the Lord will hear them, I the God of Israel will 
not forsake them.” Yes, friends, there is a poor and needy 
people who often “seek water and there is none.” Not that 
there is none in God or in His Word, but in their souls 
there may be none—none in the closet, none in the pulpit, 
none in the ordinances! By their folly and _backsliding 
they may provoke the Lord to withdraw the water both of 
His comforting and of His gracious presence. The water 
of comfort may be withdrawn,.and yet the water of God’s 
gracious presence may be still felt in the soul moving to- 
wards recovery. But when both are withdrawn, then “there 
is none, and their tongue faileth for thirst.” The offices 
of the tongue are taste and speech, and so their taste for 
Divine things “ faileth”’ and speech “ faileth”’ to order their 
case before God. Yea, they can hardly groan it out to 
their own souls. Yet even then, “I the Lord will hear them, 
I the God of Israel will not forsake them,” I will hear 
their never-failing Advocate on their behalf, and hearing 
Him, I will not forsake them. Cast yourselves, then, upon 
Him, my dear fellow-sinners, who “preserveth the poor and 
needy, and redeemeth their souls from deceit and violence.” 


NOTES OF SERMON 


PREACHED AT DORNOCH COMMUNION, JUNE 1881. 
(Taken by a hearer.) 


“ Rejoicing always before Him, and My delights were with the sons 
of men.’’—PROVERBS viii. 30, 31. 


THERE are in these words two “rejoicings” ascribed to 
Christ. To one accustomed to look on the face of Christ it 
will not be difficult to recognise that it is of Himself He 
speaks as rejoicing always before God, and having His delights 
with the sons of men, His face was wont to be a veiled one 
in Old Testament times, but surely enough of glory shines 
here through the veil to assure the hearts of all His people 
that it is Jesus Christ the Son of God: who now speaks, and 
speaks of Himself “ Rejoicing always before Him, and My 
delights were with the sons of men.” These two rejoicings 
must consist each with the other. It may be difficult to see 
how He who was ever rejoicing before the Father, finding 
infinite joy in His Father’s communion, should have His 
delights with the sons of men. I do not know if we shall 
ever see how the two consist, but yet they must do so; for it is 
the same person who is “rejoicing” and “delighting,” and 
it is the same person who tells of both. What a wonder, the 
Son of God telling us this! I do not wonder at His telling 
of His rejoicing before His Father; but what a wonder ‘His 
telling of His delights being with the sons of men! But He 
tells it; and whether I can understand it or not,these two 
delights are perfectly consistent. 
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As that is true, so is this—these two delights must concur. 
At the same time that He was rejoicing He was delighting. 
He was “rejoicing always,’ and thus there could be no oppor- 
tunity for having His delights with the sons of men except 
while rejoicing before His Father. There is no change in that 
joy; therefore He is “delighting” while rejoicing before the 
Father. 

As that is plain, so also is this—that these two must conspire 
as well as consist and concur, His great joy as the Son is in 
His Father ; and if, also, His delights are with the sons of men, 
J am sure that what so delights Him must give Him an oppor- 
tunity of gladness as the Son. His paramount joy is rejoicing 
as the Son in His Father’s communion, and I am sure what 
gives Him delight towards the sons of men must be that which 
gives Him gladness as the Son. I wish I got faith’s hold of 
this for myself, and you for yourselves. Whatever it is that 
gives joy to the love of Christ bearing on men, and gratifies 
that love, gives Him, I am sure, an opportunity of joy as the 
Son. Were it not for that, how could I enjoy the love of 
Christ ? 

What I wish specially to bring before you from the text is, 
that what was a delight to Christ in connection with the sons 
of men was a delight to Him because of His love to the Father. 
What views of the sons of men were before Christ when 
delighting in them while rejoicing before His Father? The 
Word of God does not leave us in doubt as to that, and as to 
what it was in connection with them that gave joy to Christ. 

I. His delights were with the sons of men because among 
them were those given Him by the Father. “Thine they 
were, and Thou gavest them Me,” Again, “I thank Thee, 
O Father,” &c. That is one cause of His delight surely. 

IT. It delighted Him to think of His becoming through 
His incarnation the Brother of the objects of His love. “I 
am not ashamed to call them brethren.’’ Love seeks nearness 
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to its objects, and so the love of Christ: sought nearness to His 
people by becoming their Brother. | 

III. It was a delight to Him that He was to be their 
Redeemer, to set them free from the curse under which they 
were. Whatever it cost Christ to secure that, I am sure it did 
not stand between Him and delighting in them from a past 
eternity. 

IV. It delighted Him to think of His coming forth to 
gather them in His time of love and day of power. 

V. To think of shepherding His gathered ones throughout 


their wilderness journey. 
VI. To think of them as in His presence durin g the eternity 


. to come. 
Let us look a little at these, and see how in connection with 
each of them there was an opportunity of joy to Christ. 

I. As given Him by the Father. ‘Thine they were, and 
Thou gavest them Me.’”’ Surely it was pleasant to Christ to 
_-get a gift from His Father.. “ But what a gift it was!” you | 
say; ‘‘ what a miserable set they were, poor, wretched, lost!” 
Yes, you may say a good deal of that about them, but let me 
- give you two reasons why they were precious to Christ. 
(1.) Because He set His love upon them, and His infinite love 
being set upon them, how precious they were! Every object’ 
of love is precious to the one who loves. As objects of His 
love they were infinitely precious. (2.) Because of His Father's 
purpose to save them. If that was true, their salvation 
became the cause of God’s glory, and that in which He was 
to give the highest manifestation of His glory. Precious to 
Him as was the glory of His Name were these. Do not think 
that it was not much to give the Son such as these. However 
vile and loathsome they were as sinners, yet, loved by the 
Father, and His purpose of salvation bearing upon them, they 
were infinitely precious ; and I do not wonder at His bestow- 
ing such a gift upon the Son. And if the Son got them as 
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the objects of His Father’s love, and as a people with whom 


was connected the manifestation of the Father’s glory, I do 


not wonder that Christ delighted in them. And was it not a 
delight to Christ that the Father trusted Him with the loved 
ones, and with the manifestation of His glory by means of 
them? One may be trusted with that which he fears he 
cannot perform, and his sense of weakness prevents rejoicing. 
But Christ knew that He had all the resources of the Godhead 
in Himself, and that, through the promise of the Father to Him 
as Mediator, all the resources of the Godhead were pledged 


for the fulfilment of the Father’s purpose, and therefore there _ 


was nothing to prevent Christ’s delight in receiving this trust 


from His Father. Seeing in it what was gratifying to the . 
_ Father’s heart and glorifying to the Father’s Name, He saw’ 


enough to give him infinite delight. Oh, if we could get into 
the heart of Christ in these words, ‘‘Thine they were, and 
Thou gavest them Me,” we could echo them with the words, 
‘Thy delights were with the sons of men!” 

II. The joy He had in thinking of His becoming through 
His incarnation the Brother of His people. It is Christ who 
says to His Father, “A body hast Thou prepared for Me.” 
A body prepared by the Father! Surely He might rejoice in 
everything He got from His Father. He got the people from 
the Father, and now He gets the body from Him. That 
body was the human nature, You say, ‘I cannot think of 
human nature but as seeing what befell it in Eden, trampled 
under the foot of the destroyer.”” Yes, it has been made vile 


by sin—made an utter ruin! God was dishonoured in that — 


nature, and it is now under the power of Satan! But here 
is human nature—perfect, true human nature—and here it is 
as the tabernacle in which the Son of God is to manifest 
Divine ‘glory. Think of what was there to the Son’s love! 


The more I think of the entire power of the destroyer, the _ 


more certain I am that it was joy to the Son, that in this 
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nature and on this earth the Father’s Name through Him 
would be glorified. And remember, too, that as it gave Him 
joy because of His love to the Father, so also because of His 
love to those whom He was to call His brethren. What a 
joy to the heart of Christ to be able to call His loved 
ones “ brethren ’’—to get such a near relation to them as to 
be no longer at a distance! The Divine and human natures 
are infinitely distant, but in the Son of God they are in one 
Person—no longer at a distance, and united in such a way as 
implies no diminution of His glory and blessedness as the 
Eternal Son of God. How sweet, also, to Christ His being in 
human nature that He might be a Brother not only in name 
to His people, but might act towards them a Brother’s part ! 
What joy was this to the love of Christ! Oh! give up your 
hard thoughts-of Him. | | 

III. What He was to do as the Redeemer of His 
people was a “delight” to Christ. You say He could 
not think of their redemption without thinking of the 
shame and suffering of His life as “the Man of sorrows,” 


_and of His death as lifted up on the accursed tree. I 


believe the mind of Christ was set on His own humilia- 
tion in a past eternity, but there was nothing in that to 
bring sorrow to the heart of Christ in that eternity. It 
was as Divine He was thinking of it; and there was nothing 
in it to diminish His blessedness, but there was in it what 


gave Him joy. To His love to the Father it was delightful, 


as seeing how the Father’s purposes were to be accomplished 


_ through His humiliation. It was always a delight to Christ 


to do His Father’s will. “My meat and My drink,” He 
says, “are to do the will of Him that sent Me.” And 
having His eye upon His own “ finished work ” throughout 


eternity, what delight that gave to His infinite love to His 
Father | 


Again, He was delighting in the redemption of His people . 
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because by means of it He was to show forth the glory of the 
Father. What joy was it to Christ to be charged with the 
glory of His Father’s Name, and to .come forth with it 
through His life and death, and to unfold the treasures of 
glory that are in the Father’s Name! Oh! there was in this 
something that was a well-spring of gladness to Christ when 
rejoicing before His Father! Also, what delight it gave to 
Christ to see in connection with the accomplishment of 
redemption a channel opened up through which Divine love 
could reach His people—that the Father could, to the praise 
of all His glory, express His love to each and every one of 
those given to the Son! As sure as I am that He was the 
Son, so sure am I that He had infinite delight in the redemp- 
tion of His Father’s people. And, turning to the other side, 
surely there was in redemption what was delightful to Him 
in His love to His people. Little do we know of the love 
of Christ. It took in through all eternity the awfulness of 
Divine wrath and the curse of the broken law, and it would 
havei tsl oved ones delivered from all! We can only stand on 
the verge of this ocean of the love of Christ. Then think what 
delight it was, likewise, to Christ His seeing a free and full sal- 
vation bestowed on all His people as the result of His finished 
work! To the mind of Christ, His work was seen as the 
channel through which Divine love flowed, bearing salvation, 
free, full, and everlasting, to all His people. Yes, to those 
here, and in this house to-day, in whom Christ was delighting 
from a past eternity, it was a joy to Him to know mm refer- 
ence to these that salvation was to be theirs from Him and 
through Him at the cost of His precious blood—of His 
pouring out His soul unto death! I tell you the more it was 
present to the mind of Christ what He had to do and to 
suffer, the more it was delightful to Him to think of His 
people as being a people redeemed by Him. I say again, Give 
up your hard thoughts of Christ. It were better to try what 
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He is, to try what is in His heart, going as a poor hell- 
deserving sinner and casting yourself upon Him to see what 
welcome He will give you. You will never regret that experi- 
ment. You will find His love to be a “love that passeth 
knowledge.”’ | 

IV. It was present to the mind of Christ, and delightful 
to Him, what He was to do in gathering His redeemed ones 
to Himself. What was there delightful to Him in this, as 
regards His love to the Father? Why, another opportunity 
_ for another gift of the same people from the Father. Do 
not imagine that the gift of the loved people can come too 
often. No, no. The Father gave them to Christ in a past 
eternity, and now He gives them again. ‘No man can come 
to Me except the Father draw him ;” and if that “drawing ”’ 
of the Father implies a fresh forthputting of His power, 
causing them to “come” to the Son, I am sure the Son 
rejoices in thus getting them from the Father. When the 
Son goes to gather them He is to bring: them to the Father. 
The Father is to bring them to Him by the Spirit, and He 
by the Spirit is to bring them back.to the Father. Think 
of what it is to the heart of Christ to get a poor sinner and 
bring him in to the mercy-seat, and to get for him there 
a full and free remission of sin as an earnest of all the 
blessings of the everlasting covenant, and that poor sinner 


then delivered over to the Father’s bosom, to have the place — 


of a child in that bosom for evermore! That is something 
that must have been a delight to Christ. Also, what joy to 
Him to get them into His own hands! O Blessed One, 
through all eternity Thou didst love Thy chosen, and for 
three and thirty years on earth Thou didst love until 
Thou didst die the death for them! I would like Thee to 
get them into Thy hands at last. But it must be a day of 
power on His part ere it can be a day of love on their part. 
He finds one in his tenth, another in his twentieth, another 
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in his thirtieth year. He finds him at the appointed time, 
place, and means of grace, gets into his heart by His Word 
and Spirit, apprehends him, brings him‘ to Himself, and gives 
him a place as a member of His mystical body. What must 
it be to Christ to get the loved one thus to Himself, to get . 
him to bring him in to the Father, and to get the blessing | 
of the Godhead to rest on that loved one, as now redeemed | | 
and brought back to the family of God! O my dear 

fellow-sinner, do not grudge that joy to Christ in connection i 
with your own soul! If you come to Christ, although you 

only stepped this moment from the brink of hell, at the — 

Gospel call, into His bosom, it would be infinite gladness 

to Christ to receive you, and to bring you to His Father, | 
and to obtain for you all that you need. ‘Would not that | 
be wiser than leaving yourself in the hands of the enemy, 
“who is a liar and a murderer from the beginning”? May 
the Lord have mercy on all whose choice that is! Little do 
they know the light to which they are blind and the danger 
to which they are exposing themselves. Oh, may the Lord 
bring souls to their right mind! 

V. It was a delight to Christ to think of His shepherding 

of them from the moment of their vital union to Himself. 
The love of the Son was not disposed to complain of its being 
a forty years’ journey through the wilderness. The greater 
the wilderness, and the more certain that they were to be 
there a considerable time, amidst enemies and dangers, the 
 g more was His love to His Father gratified in having to care 
for them so long. -And think of what it is to Christ not 
only to care for them so that none of them shall perish, but 
what it is to Him to be dealing with them in such a way | 
as that they shall become more and more like the Father— , 
the Father seeing them more and more conformed to His | 
mind, the children growing more and more like their Elder ) 
Brother, and so more and more like the Father! And what 
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must it be to Christ to see the fruit of His redemption 
appearing in them—in their service of His Father in the 
world! I was trying to conceive, friends, what it must be 
to Christ to see the fruit of His travail coming out in the 
souls of His redeemed ones in such a way as that His Father 
in heaven is glorified. ‘Herein is My Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit.” I think that seeing the Father glori- 
fied in and through them is something that must delight the 
Son, who lives and rejoices before His Father. 

Again, what must it be to Christ to have His people a 
company with whom He can associate in their wilderness 
journey! I was to ask a question. Whether, think you, does 
it give more joy to Christ to bear company with them, and 
to visit them and bestow on them the fruit of His travail, 
or for His people to enjoy His presence and fellowship? I 
think it 1s infinitely more joy to Christ to have the oppor- 
tunity of being with them than for them to have His 
company and communion. For what joy must it be to Christ 
to see them living by faith, transformed into the image of 
God, the Father’s face shining on them, His likeness drawn 
on them, His Spirit dwelling in them and communicating to 
them the grace treasured up for them, until they advance 
from strength to strength to the journey’s end! This indeed 
is delight to Christ as to no other. 

VI. The joy of Christ in having His people during the 
eternity to come. All of them were so present to the mind 
of Christ that He knew not only what they were and are, but 
what they shall be at last. For do not forget that there is 
no to-morrow, as there is no yesterday, in the mind of God— 
all is present to Him. We think of yesterday and of to- 
morrow, but He inhabits Eternity, and what is to come is as 
present to Him as what is past. Thus, friends, would it not 
be a delight to Christ to think of the Father’s house with 
nothing in it that the Father would see out of it, and nothing 


out .of it, that the Father would see in it; and that those 
who were haters of Himself and of His Father would through 
Him be made such as that they would spend eternity 
glorifying and praising God with all their hearts, There was 
also present to Christ the opportunity the Father would 
have of letting out His fatherly love to them, throughout 
eternity, and they for ever glad before Him! O Blessed 
One, Thou wert Thyself Thy Father's delight, and sure I am 
that no one shall ever be His delight as Thou art; but if Thy 
Father will have Thee in Thy place rejoicing always before 
Him, Thy Father, as the Father of His people, shall delight to 
have them as the objects of His love also before Him; and 
will it not be Thy joy to give Thy Father this delight—to 
have Thy Father’s love fully gratified through the Father’s 
people being fully blessed, and the blessed people spending . 
eternity in the light of their Father’s love, to the praise of | 
the Father’s Name? I think we may say that this will be — 
delight to Christ. And will it not be joy to Him, His having 
His people where no wicked one shall trouble them, where 
none shall say ‘I am sick ;’”’ where there shall be no spot or 
wrinkle upon them, but all like Himself; where they shall 
have the nearest and most intimate communion with Him, 
He acting the part of leading them to the fountains of living 
waters, and the Father wiping away all tears from their eyes? 
What have I done but endeavoured to point you to one 
infinite field after another, while standing at an infinite 
distance from the well-spring of joy at which He was drink- 
ing who “was set up from everlasting.” But if it has in 
some measure overwhelmed me, it has left some shame of 
heart because of coldness, and some wistfulness of desire 
after faith’s enjoyment of that love. And what have you 
been doing while I was speaking? ‘‘ You_were talking high 
things,” you say. Some are in the habit of so saying ae: 10 
some lessons we would need to learn as the alphabet . Divine 
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teaching. If I was pointing to what was high, it was asa 


poor scholar who has not yet got beyond the alphabet in the ~ 
things of God; and let me tell you that if you are an utter 
stranger to the love of Christ that made Him have His 
delights with the sons of men, you are undone for ever ! 

& “But,” you say, “how am I to get to do with the love of 


_ Christ? I cannot say that I am an object of that love, or 


that Christ was thinking of me when rejoicing before the 
Father.” I do not ask you to say that, but I will tell you 
how to get a sip out of the joy of which we have been speak- 
ing. The first movement in the direction of it is, to learn 
that you are a hell-deserving sinner, that the desert of -hell 
is upon you, the corruption of hell within you, and the wrath 
of God lying over you. Until you learn this, I despair of 
your learning about the love of Christ. How so? Because 
until then. you will not be shut up to Christ as the only hope 
for you, a sinner. The way to know the love of Christ is 
for you to be brought as a sinner to cast yourself upon Him, 
not because He loved you from everlasting, but because He is 
the Christ of God, come to seek and to gave the lost, and 
you, as @ lost sinner, casting yourself upon Him, because He 
has said, “Come unto Me.” What then? Christ will wel- 
come you, and fulfil His promise, “‘ Whosoever cometh unto 
Me, I will in no wise cast out.” That is the first time you 


_ will get through faith a taste of the “love that passeth 


knowledge.” 

Enough would follow that. Should there not be on the 
earth one so deserving of hell as you are, one with not so 
much of hell in his soul as you have, one who never did. so 
much to prove himself an enemy to God as you have done, 
yet it would give infinite delight to the heart of Christ to get 
you as you are, this day, into His everlasting arms, that He 
mi ght clothe you with His righteousness, seal you with His 
Spirit, and introduce you to the Father, and get for you, in 
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His own right, the blessing, even life for evermore! Oh, my 
dear fellow-sinners, do not grudge to Christ that delight. 
If He get that, who can tell what you would get? ‘He that 
findeth Me findeth life, and shall obtain the favour of the 
Lord.” 

Is there any one of you to-day whose desire is that Christ 
would get delight? Then go to Him, as a fool, for wisdom,—as 
a criminal, for righteousness,—as a leper, for sanctification,— 
as a lost one, for redemption. What will be delight to Christ 
will be the opportunity given Him in your salvation of His 
being your all in all. Come to Him; He hateth putting 
away. His delights are in receiving sinners. His delights 
have been, and shall be, with the sons of men. a 








IV. 
EXTRACTS FROM PUBLIC LECTURES. 





(I.) 
AMERICA. 


. . . MEANWHILE let us leave New York and proceed along 
the Hudson river, usually called the American Rhine, on our 
way to Canada, The Hudson is a noble river. River it only 
is in the sense in which the Clyde is so below Dumbarton, for 
the’ sea flows up its channel and: over its banks all the way 
to Albany, 144 miles from New York. On either side rises a 
steep bank covered with brushwood of brilliant hue, except 
where rock protrudes through the thin soil, making vegeta- 
tion quite impossible. The effect is pleasing, though it lacks 
variety. ... 

We reach Albany at last, a most ungainly-looking city. 
Rows of wooden buildings, some rising into huge store-blocks 
blackened with smoke, alone appear from the window of the 
car to represent the busy city. But what a bustle there is in 
the harbour, near to which we stop! It seems glutted with 
vessels full of the productions of the soil and of the factory, . 
which are lying there to carry their teeming cargoes away. 


NIAGARA, 

After Albany comes a succession of towns, past which we 
hurried in the dark, and which, therefore, you will not expect 
me to describe ; but “pity was ’twas dark,” for it was a drive 
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through centuries and continents at once, having passed by 
Troy, Syracuse, Rome, Amsterdam, Waterloo, and Albion before 
we reached Niagara at midnight, and found our way to 
the Spencer House Hotel, owned by a couple bearing a ~ 
German name. (Imagine our surprise, when the hostess 
knocked at our room-door next morning, to find that Mrs. 
C. was a Highland lady who, on reading the name in the 
visitors’ book, came to make sure that she really had under 
her roof one whom she had often heard preach ere she left 
her Scottish home. This lady’s mother was living with her, 
and the sight of a Highland face and the sound of a voice 
raised in Gaelic prayer melted and cheered her heart.) Much 
kindness was experienced by us in that grand hotel, and 
when the host was asked for the bill on the eve of our 
departure, he said, ‘“‘ You are friends of Mrs. C’s., and welcome 
would you be could you remain with us for a fortnight. . 
This was the first of several pleasant surprises which were 
encountered during our American trip. . 
Full of eager expectation, -we started te Goat Island, above 
the falls on the American side, longing to stand in view of the 
great wonder of which we had so long been dreaming. How 
a demand for toll at the bridge shocked the feeling which we 
desired to retain in all its sensitiveness for the impression of 
the expected scene; and not more pleasant was the sight, 
quite beside the cataract, of a paper-mill, for whose machinery 
the rapid stream above the fall is used as the motive-power. 
Entering Goat Island, and passing on along its quiet shady 
walk towards the edge of the precipice, one recovers the 
quiet expectancy of feeling which the toll and the mill had 
ruffied ; and one has now no ears but for the roar, and no 
eyes but for the glimpses, and no attention but for the ap- 
proaching reality of the fall. The brink of the cataract is 
reached at last. Quietly sitting down beside it, one can lay 
his hand on the stream just as it is taking its great plunge 
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into the foaming depths below. All terror passes off from 
one’s heart. You get on an easy footing with the great 
wonder. You are free to contemplate its grandeur without 
any mixture of pain in the feeling which it excites. But from 
this position not much is to be seen. You can only taste 
what incites you to rush to a better point of view We pass 
on to Luna Island. Reaching a certain point at its farther 
end, you look up towards the source of the great stream which 
sweeps its resistless torrent on either side. The horizon 
towards which you gaze is a wide stretch of water, which 
looks as if an ocean lay beyond it. Here, more than even in 
front of the whole cataract, are you impressed with the great- 
ness of the flood that pours over the precipice below. About 
three miles above the island the river is very wide, and it 
must be currentless, for you see boats moving across it from 
either side. But on this side of the boats, and about a mile 
nearer to where you stand, traces of a current appear. The 
flickering light on the surface of the water is the first sign of 
this. Gradually, as the current gathers strength, whitening 
eddies appear, and as it narrows, the river seems to rise in 
the middle of the channel, as if the water was crowded on 
itself. The decline, too, increases as the stream is narrowed, 
till, like the athlete, who as he approaches the barrier hastens 
his speed to increase the momentum of his leap, the broad 
and boisterous river presses in wild fury over its last stage, 
till in rushing foam it plunges over the precipice. 

It is while there one oan best appreciate the description of 
the annual Indian sacrifice offered in olden times to the stern 
genius of the cataract. ach year, as the tints of autumn 
began to appear on the woods, the fairest virgin of the tribe, 
whose home was near, was chosen as the victim. Dressed in 
white, she was placed in a canoe filled with the flowers and 
fruits of the season, and which floated just at the ‘birthplace 
of the rapids. ‘The canoe is pushed into the stream. The 
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maiden stands while she can erect, rigid and silent, in the frail 


craft, as its course is gradually hastened by the} increasing — 


force of the stream, till the edge of the precipice is approached ; 
a piercing shriek is heard, and naught is seen but the foam 
closing behind the speck that for a moment marked the spot 
whence the poor victim of superstition had been dashed into 
the devouring depths below. Only a year has passed since 
Niagara was the scene of another tragedy. An American 
youth, during a visit to Canada, had wooed and won the affec- 
tions of a farmer’s daughter in whose home he for a time re- 
sided. Her parents refused their consent to her marriage. 
But the lovers were determined to have their own way, and 
secretly arranged to meet at Niagara, to be married there on 
an appointed day. The day came, and the lovers met. The 
hour fixed for the marriage was late, and they resolved to 
spend the earlier part of the day in a boat on the river above 
the falls. They went out unattended. Their happiness made 
them heedless’; they allowed the boat to float quietly down the 
gentle current, till all of a sudden they found themselves 
among the rapids, and borne helpless towards the dread abyss. 
Their wail of despair reached the ears of those who watched 
them on the river’s brink; but there was none to help them. 
The agony of those who saw them hurried onwards to destruc- 
tion was only less painful than their own. But the strain on 
the feelings of onlookers was short, though they felt as if it 
would have snapped their life-chord, for the doomed lovers, 
madly shrieking, were soon hurled over the precipice. 

But pleasant as it is to linger in the island shades, impatience 
to behold the grand whole impels you away; and resuming 
your place in the car, you drive down on the American side 
to the suspension-bridge by which you cross over to Canada. 
On your way you observe that the river bends below the fall, 
and that the convexity of the curve is on the Canadaside. All 
around, as you look at it from the bridge, the water seems 
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bounded by a wall nearly two hundred feet in height. Above 
is the rock over which pours the cataract, on either side a 
continuous precipice, and below, the view terminates in con- 
tinuation of the rock on the Canadian side, against which the 
impetus of the current strikes, and by which the river is turned 
at a right angle to its former course, the sudden reaction caus- 
ing the great whirlpool in which all that floats on the stream 
is submerged. The face of the cliff presents the same formation 
throughout—an upper stratum of limestone rock resting on 
broken shale, which is being gradually removed by the reaction 
of the water. In course of time fragments. of the superficial 
stratum break off, as the supporting shale is removed; and 
thus one can account for the gradual scooping out of the great 
cleft from the whirlpool up to the present position of the fall. 
It is thus easy to conceive of the fall as having gradually 
worked its way three miles from its first position. Once on 
the Canada side, the whole cataract is before you. The three 
falls now appear distinct, but the separation only tends to 
heighten the effect by adding variety to the greatness of the 
whole. By far the largest of the three is that on the 
Canadian side, called from its crescent shape the Horse-Shoe 
Fall. Its form is easily accounted for. In the centre is the 
greatest volume of water, and of course its action. is more 
effective in removing the shale and in breaking fragments of 
the limestone. The consequence is, that the middle must 
recede more rapidly than the sides, 

This fall is two thousand feet in width and one hundred 
and fifty-four feet in height. The central fall is two hundred 
and forty-three feet wide, and the American six hundred and 
sixty, each of these being nine feet higher than. the first. 
The grandest of the three is least distinctly seen. It veils 
with spray, which it refuses for a moment to remove, a great 
part of its surface; but this air of mystery well becomes its 
grandeur. The ground that forms the- setting of the scene 
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is unobtrusive, being but slightly elevated above the summit 
of the cliff, but it is pleasingly covered with trees. It can 
neither offend nor attract-the eye. It allows you to give 
your undivided attention to the great sight which it encloses, 
and gives no pain when you can afford to glance at it. The 
flatness of its surroundings accounts for the subdued character 
of the noise caused by the fall. Surrounded by Alpine or 
Coolin hills, the sound would be deafening. As it is, its voice 
evokes no echo, and the sound it utters surprises one by its 
softness ; it is as if a giant spake to you in the whisper of a 
child. Reaching the Horse-Shoe Fall, you can descend by a 
stair to the base of the cliff, and pass in behind the descend- 
ing flood under the covert of the rock over which it pours. 
Standing there between the torrent and the rock how sweet 
the sense of safety is! Over you pours a cataract in which a 


hundred million tons of water are discharged each hour, and 


it touches you only in a gentle dew. In that position it was 
ecstasy to think of a sinner sheltered by Christ, the rock of 
ages, from the flood of wrath which was poured out on Him, 
under covert of whose merit the gentle dew of grace re- 
fresheth the heart of him who enjoys the passover feast of 
peace. But much still remains in the rapids and the whirl- 
pool to be examined and admired. Below the suspension- 
bridge by which we crossed to Canada there is another, a 
marvellous structure. Its length is eight hundred feet, its 
width twenty-four feet, and its height above the water two 
hundred and thirty feet. It is supported by wire cables, and 
has a sustaining capacity of twelve thousand four hundred 
tons. ‘There are two floors, the upper for the railway, and 
the lower for ordinary carriages and foot-passengers. 

Another short drive on the American side, with your back 
to the falls, brings you to the rapids, where visitors can 
descend, comfortably seated on a sofa, along the face of the 
rock to the margin of the river. It is rare enjoyment to sit 
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there on a shaded seat between the vine-clad cliff and the 
great stream pouring its surging flood past at the rate of 
five-and-twenty miles an hour. How the waters are hurled 
into all fantastic forms as they strike against protruding 
rocks! How immense the volume and how overwhelming 
the force of that seething flood! But we must leave Niagara 
after taking our last look of it from the window of the 
railway-car while crossing to Canada at the rate of a mile 
an hour over the great suspension-bridge. One who wishes 
to form an idea of Canadian scenery can do so very easily. 
Let him travel only one stage by train and he has seen it 
all. Hach succeeding place you reach is almost an exact 
repetition of the last. In the country he will see bits of 
land reclaimed from their wild forest state, surrounded by. a 
snake fence and studded with great roots, and not infre- 
quently with tall charred stems of trees which the first 
settlers devoted to the fire, and which stand up grim and 
gaunt, as if frowning a protest against the barbarism of the 
men who refused them a decent burial. Belts of forest 
surround these patches of cultivation; and behind the vari- 
ous settlements stretch in their primitive wildness the great 
backwoods of Canada, attractive only to the adventurous 
sportsman with his gun, or to the ruthless lumberman with 
his axe. . . 
Canadian towns, or, begging the colonist’s pardon, Canadian 
cities—for every town is a city in America—are very much 
alike, There is scarcely aught in the scenery around them 
to give to the locality of each a distinctive character. The 
features of the country prevent this. Hamilton was the 
first, and Montreal the last, Canadian city which we visited, 
and these were the only ones of the many which we saw that 
could boast of a mountain beside them. But you may judge 
of the height of these when told the following. A cabman 
who was hired to drive through Hamilton, asked if he would 
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drive to the top of the mountain, and the mansion in which 
we resided while at Montreal was almost at the top of its 
mountain. Hach city gives indications of very ambitious 
tendencies. The streets are very long and usually very wide. 
There are always a few imposing buildings in the larger 
cities; but the large proportion of wooden houses and the 
unfinished condition of the — always remind yon that 
Canada is yet in its childhood. 

The. most pleasing thing $6, us in Canaili was meeting 
with old country friends and acquaintances. The home feeling 
does not usually die out of an emigrant till he yields his last 
breath. - If he is making money in the New Country, and has 
become a big man, if he has got a seat in the Legislature, has 
dined with the Premier and with the Governor-General, he 
affects to look down on the Old Country and its institutions 
and habits, and will laugh at the idea of coming to reside in 
Britain again. But under all this there lurks a craving for 
what he affects to despise. Allow him to lead the conver- 
sation, and it will be all about his young days in his early 
home, about the companions of his boyhood and their subse- 
quent career, and softening under the memories of another 
land, he will end by saying, “Oh yes! I would like to see the 
old places once again before I die.” .. . 


CHICAGO. 


The evening closed in darkness just as we had crossed the 
ferry at Detroit—when morning broke we were moving along 
the shore of Lake Michigan. From the windows of the car 
a traveller can see a margin of sandhills, and an immense 
sandy plain beyond, dotted frequently with farmhouses, and 
occasionally with rising towns. These, besides the lake, are the 


features of the landscape till Chicago, the pheonix city of the. 


western world, is reached. It stands on the shore of Lake 
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Michigan, an extent of water in which Scotland if cast into it 
could be submerged, so that neither its highest peak could be 
seen above its surface, nor its remotest island beyond its 
margin. Its removal across the Atlantic in order to make the 
experiment is an enterprise which the Chicagoans would fain 
attempt; nor would they bear to be told that they could not 
accomplish it. On the other side stretches a plain still larger 
than the lake. The city covers a large area, for the streets 
are wide. In some places the houses are sparsely built. The 
population is almost as large as that of Glasgow. On the 
ground now covered by the city there was forty years ago 
only a few Indian huts. One of the streets is now ten and a 
half miles in length. Just two years before we visited it the 
great fire occurred which reduced to blackened ruins and 
ashes all the buildings covering an area of three miles by two. 
Already that part of the city has risen in palaces out of its 
own ashes, and the very few traces of the fire which remain 
only serve to show the unrivalled enterprise and energy of the 
people who so thoroughly and so speedily retrieved the great 
disaster. On no spot on earth has so much energy and skill 
and capital been expended as on this. It is impossible to say 
what the Chicagoans may not attempt. Nothing within the 
region of the possibilities seems beyond their reach. 

The river passing through the city used to flow towards 
Take Michigan, but its current was scarcely perceptible, and 
all the region on to the great Mississippi was almost a dead 
level. So it entered into some adventurous mind’s imaginings 
that 1t would be well if the flow of the river could be bent in 
the opposite direction. This, it was thought, would tend to 
purify the water of the lake and add to the health and 
amenity of the city. At once they set to work, at a point 
five hundred miles distant in the prairie, where there was 
a marked current in the river; the bed of the stream was 
excavated, the level changed, and the water caused to flow to 
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the Mississippi. As the navigation of the river must be open 
to the lake, they were compelled to have drawbridges by 
which to cross from one side of the city to the other, while 
allowing the passage of ships. When the bridge was drawn 
to allow the passage of a ship, the traffic across it was of 
course arrested. Marvellous as is the quickness with which 
this is done, the energetic Chicagoans would not submit to 
the brief delay. They accordingly set to work, and dug 
tunnels beneath the river, forming two thoroughfares for the 
traffic of the city. One of these is almost a mile long; the 
other is rather shorter. 

The lake furnishes the water-supply for the city. It is 
raised by steam-power to a great cistern on the top of an 
imposing structure near the shore, and thence it is distri- 
buted by gravitation over the whole city. But it struck some 
one that it would be well to have the water from a purer part 
of the lake than that next the shore. The idea, once started, 
was not allowed to sleep, for in Chicago there is little chance 
of sleep to ideas or to men. A tunnel under the lake was 
begun, and extended for three miles; then a shaft was 


sunk, and the water passed into a tube connecting it with the 


great pumping-machine, and purer water flowed into the city. 
While we were at Chicago there was a great exposition of 
the machinery and the vegetable productions of the North- 
Western States. The building in which these were exhibited 
was large, handsome, and well situated. The machinery was 
very varied, and exhibited immense ingenuity and skill. The 
vegetable productions were very numerous, and afforded abun- 
dant proof of the remarkable fertility of the country. A 
squash from Wisconsin was shown which weighed no less 
than 356 lbs, Owing to the flatness of the ground on 
which the city is built, it was found difficult to drain it, and 
to secure anything like passable roads, So it was resolved to 
raise one main street fifteen feet above its first level. But if 
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this were done the basement of the houses would be fifteen 
feet below the level of the street, and the improvement of the 
drainage would thus become the damage of the houses. But 
the Chicagoans rose to the difficulty. They elevated the street 
and the houses also. By means of jackscrews immense piles 
of buildings were raised without the displacement of a stone, 
and while all the ordinary operations of house or store, or 
office or hotel, were going on within. 

In a part of the city which was deemed worthy of better 
edifices there was a street formed of wooden houses. Deter- 
mined to make the best of their city, the authorities resolved 
to have these houses removed. They would not burn them— 
they had enough of the reformer Fire—and it would be 
tedious, troublesome, and expensive to take them to pieces 
and to remove their materials. So they managed to get them 
on wheels, and to drag them to a place prepared for them in 
the suburbs, and we passed along the street which they form 
in their new position. 

The hotels are in Chicago, as in all American cities, except- 
ing the Government offices, the most remarkable buildings. 
In extent, appearance, and accommodation they are quite 
palatial. The churches are imposing structures in many 
instances, and steeples are so frequent that there seems no 
lack of places of worship. . 

On our return journey to New York, Boston was visited. 
It is one of the largest and most important and, to British 


| taste, the finest of the American cities—incomparably superior, 
except in size, to New York, more solid-looking than Chicago, 


more Huropean-like than many others, claiming to lead the 
van of —— progress, and to be the very “ ‘hub’ of the 
universe.” It had its fire as well as Chicago, and not less 


‘was the area of its destructive ravages. Only a year had 
‘passed since so large a part of the city was in ashes, and 
now the district is seen covered with splendid structures. .. . 
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Boston is the literary city of the United States, It claims 
the lead of the educated thought of America. Its politics, 
its religion, and its habits are of the most advanced type. 
In politics it is im the van of every liberal movement. Its 
advancement in religion has gone so far that it has almost 
quite walked out of it. Infidelity, Popery, and Socinianism 
equally divide the great majority of the people. Presby- 
terianism finds almost a grave in Boston. A few orthodox 
Congregationalists there are, and with a considerable number 
Episcopacy is the popular phase of churchism, It boasts of 
its educational arrangements. These are at any rate costly. 
Each child at school costs the State forty dollars—about 


#8 a year. At the same rate the amount expended on _ 


education in Dingwall would be about #3000 a year. In the 
States there are no fees exacted from the scholars. The 
school fund is derived entirely from the rates, and the 
children are supplied with books and pens, ink and paper. 
Each child in the States may be educated thoroughly at the 
expense of the ratepayers. But they have no compulsory 
clause, as we have—they are not quite sure that it would be 


republican. 


Harvard College is quite beside Boston, and forms the apex 
of its well-graduated educational system. Its influence on 


the cause of learning may be good, but its influence on the. 


cause of religion is deadly. Its only religious worship is 
Unitarian. . . 
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(IL) 
“THE TIMES WE LIVE IN.” 


Arter treating of the social, scientific, intellectual, and moral . 
aspects of “ the times we live in,’ Dr. Kennedy said :— 

The estimate formed of the state of religion in the present 
_ day will, of course, entirely depend on the views we form of 
what true religion is, and on the standpoint we occupy when 
we examine the religious aspect of society. If we think of 
religion as embodied in the men who profess it, if we judge 
of it entirely by the attainments in knowledge and experience 
of its living representatives, our estimate of its present state 
must not, we fear, be a very favourable one. As compared 
with the divines of other days, what dwarfs are those who 
represent the theological attainments of thea present! The 
objective religion of our times is not the bright and massive 
thing we find in the prelections of the theologians of days 
gone by. A little gospel doctrine is now-a-days made to go 
a great way. It is used only as a scanty seasoning instead of 
being the staple of the fare. The subjective religion of our 
times, too, is a very vague and superficial thing indeed as 
compared with the recorded experience of Christians in former 
days. If I decide in favour of the: religion that requires 
for its sustenance the whole system of truth and the whole 
record which contains it, that gives to communion with God 
and to preparation for heaven a paramount place in the aspira- 
tions it produces, and that stands prominently apart from 
the ways of the world, I cannot withhold my concessions 
from the claims of the past. 
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But though true religion is essentially the same in every | 
age and country, and although the fruits it produces must 
always be according to the Word of God, there may at diffe- 
rent times be a varying development of, its peculiar features. 
We must not forget, too, that the Lord makes the mode of 
His dealing with individuals subservient to the claims of His 
cause in the age in which they live. In no past generation 
had the time come for a world-wide diffusion of the gospel. 
- Christians then found a narrower sphere for their service. 
Not but aspirations for the world’s regeneration stirred the 
- hearts of these men of might, but it moved them to closer 
wrestling with God, rather than to active dealing with men. — 
It was thus their personal godliness acquired such depth and 
intensity as may well bring us to shame in our days of per- 
functory communings with our hearts and with God. The - 
time to answer their prayers for the world, in the diffusion 
of the gospel, had not yet arrived, and meantime they them- ° 
selves reaped the advantage in their own increased spirituality. 
Let us not be too ready to charge on the Christians of other 
days the lack of*a missionary spirit. When the Lord actually 
called them to go forth, they were ready to forsake all and to 
follow Him. But His time had not then come. They could 
be missionaries only in spirit, as their hearts in prayer went 
over the benighted nations of the earth, and cried to God in 
their behalf. 

Activity and diffusiveness are the distinguishing features of 
the Christianity of modern times. If these were connected 
with the massive theology and the deep and devout godliness 
of other days, we would have a reproduction of apostolic 
Christianity. But let not the want of these make us blind to 
the benefit of what we have. It is well to remember wherein 
we are lacking, but let us at the same time be grateful for 
that whereunto we have attained. Let us be so even though it 


may be said that, in these times of loose and scanty theology 
U 








and of very superficial experience, it is easy to pass off as good 
before men a religion that will prove vain for eternity. Yea, 
let us be so even when, because of how much more fashionable 
it is to be religious after a sort than in days of testing per- 
secution, the difference between Christianity and unholiness 
becomes less manifest, the outlines of the former being less 
distinctly defined, and therefore its fair form less clearly 
exhibited. | 

‘But if the stream be shallower, it is wider than before. 
If we have lost in devoutness, we have gained in diffusiveness. 
In distant and barbarous regions, that seemed then outcast 
from the fellowship of the civilised world, and from the favour 
of the Great Creator, the silver trumpet of the gospel now 
proclaims ‘Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, good- — 
will to men.” God blessing it, the gospel has proved its power 
to triumph over the hoary superstitions of the East, and over 
the barbarous habits of savage tribes scattered over the many 
isles of the South. Into almost all languages has the Word 
of God been translated, and every opening in all lands has 
been taken advantage of in order to diffuse it. Bright spots 
now appear on every explored portion of the earth which 
the Word of God has reached and where the grace of God 
has begun its saving work. No Christian can refrain from 
rejoicing in this, and from rendering a tribute of praise to 
Him who has thus distinguished the times in which we live. 

And if we look to the Home field we find a most con- 
sistent scheme in operation there. All classes, down to the - 


‘ very lowest, are objects of Christian regard, and are being 


reached by the light and the appliances of the gospel. It 
was an old taunt flung in the face of those who pled for 
foreign missions, that they neglected the heathen at home; 
and the sneering counsel was often given, ‘‘ Evangelise the 
masses at home, and when you have done so it will then be 
time enough to seek out the lost in other climes.” That 
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truly ought to be done; but neither ought the other to be 
left undone. But now, at least, both the Home and Foreign 
Missions are in operation, and instead of being conflicting 
schemes, they prove mutually helpful. The more we succeed 
at home, the Lord blessing our labour, the more disposed will 
we be to help those who are perishing abroad ; and the more 
we sow the seed in other lands, the more shall we find it to 
be true that “there is that scattereth and yet increaseth.” 
While standing on the elevation of the age we live in, we 
cannot refrain from casting a glance on the course of time 
and the revolutions of Providence in the past. How solemnis- 
ing is the retrospect ! How perplexing at first sight is the 
general aspect of the past! How countless are the calamities 
that are borne along on the wave of advancing time! How 
many individuals, communities, cities, and nations have been 
crushed under the great wheel of Providence as it moved 
onwards to where we stand! To the mind of one who has not 
learned to trace all misery to sin, and who looks not to those 
things which are unseen and eternal, the scene before him in 
the past is utterly inexplicable. ‘ Why,” he asks, “should this 
earth be a vale of tears? Why are individuals and commu- 
nities both compelled to feel that beneath the sun there is 
nothing satisfying and nothing sure?” If he acknowledges 
a Supreme Lord, ruling over all beings and over all ages, how 
perplexing must be his thoughts of His character! I cannot 
wonder that he hkes not to dwell on the aspect which, as 
seen through the fumes of the world’s sorrows, the character 
of God presents to him; that he should try to relieve his: 
mind of the apprehensions it produces; and that he should 
endeavour, therefore, to find a counterpoise to the world's 
griefs and troubles in the joys and benefits with which they 
are commingled. How often has one who has found this 
seeming counterpoise confined to it all his attention! Having 
seen the world’s smile, he refuses to see aught elso. Having 
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heard the world’s laugh, he refuses to listen to its wailings. 
Transforming in his own imagination this world into a paradise, 
and fancying a God all mercy as its Creator and its King, 
he rids himself of the terror that came on him from above, 
and of the uneasiness which he felt as he surveyed the howl- 
ing wilderness around him. "Tis thus he finds it easy to rest 
in present enjoyment, dreaming of future happiness. 

But not thus should we contemplate and be affected by the 
course of Providence in the past. It is not like the uncertain 
revolutions of a wheel to which a strong hand has given an 
impetus to propel it, but which no wise and mighty hand 
continues to direct. There were “ living creatures ’’ connected 
with the wheels seen by Ezekiel in the vision by which the 
mystery of Providence was unfolded to his mind. ‘ When 
the living creatures went, the wheels went by them,” and 
“‘ whither the Spirit was to go, these living creatures went.” 
Thus are we taught that all the movements of Providence are 
minutely and efficiently regulated by the wisdom, power, and 
faithfulness of God. And if we remember how full of sin the 
world is, and how full of bliss and purity is the home in heaven 
awaiting the ransomed of the Lord, and how thorough the 
retribution reserved for the wicked ; then, consistent with all 
His character, and consistent to His Word are all the doings | 
of God in His providence, even though the scene of His 
operations be found by all, because all have sinned, to be a 
vale of tears, though many.on this earth are the afflictions 
of the righteous, and though the wicked are generally found 
at the summit of the world’s prosperity. 

It should indeed be felt by us intolerable to stand — 
the troubled past and the dark future, on the ever-shifting 
line of the present, without faith in the God of providence as 
the God who doeth all things well; without the power to lean 
on Him as “the God of all grace,” as we ourselves advance 
in our own faith into the future, and without committing to 
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His care as God and Father the interests of His cause and 
people. 

The events of the future we can scarcely refrain from 
attempting to forecast, but how little can we correctly antici- 
pate even with all the directions afforded by the antecedents 
of God’s dealings in the past, and by the declarations of 
prophecy in His Word! What may be immediately before us 
in the generation next to come who can tell? On the rapid 
progress of our country and our age a rude arrest may very 
soon be laid. The nations of the world have not outgrown the 


folly that led them at a younger age to lay waste their terri- — 


tories by the ravages of war. How very lately were we almost 
at war with the very people who, our kinsmen by blood and 
our compeers in intelligence, are twice our brethren by religion ! 
How soon again may wars arise to afflict or rumours to disturb 
us! But “the Lord reigneth, and let the earth be glad.” Let 
the earth indeed be glad, for its bést days are coming. A 
whole millennium of glory, peace, and righteousness awaits it 
in the future. Yes, that blessed time shall come. He who 
cannot lie has promised that it shall. Gospel light shall then 
have chased away the darkness which now benights so many 
portions: of the earth. The old systems of error shall be swept 


_ aside from before the progress of Heaven’s own truth. Right- 


eousness shall then flow as a river, and vice in all its forms 
shall be carried down before it. The beauty of holiness shall 
then adorn the masses, and not, as now, be but the ornament 
of a chosen few. Love shall attain the paramount sway, and 
vexing quarrels shall no longer set men against their fellows. 
Nations shall then become members of one great human family, 
and shall study war no more. The earth shall resound with 
hallelujahs of praise to God, and crowds shall in light and 
gladness be passing from it to the mansions of glory above. 
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(III. 
“THE LAND WE LIVE IN.” 


WE ought to be more anxious about the internal condition 
of our country than about her place among the nations. 
It is by righteousness a nation is exalted; and if we only 
became distinguished by such eminence, we might trust the 
Ruler of the nations to appoint our place, and to determine 
the measure of our power and honour, among the kingdoms 
of the world. 

And how is it with us now? There never was a time 
in Scotland when intelligence was more diffused, and when 
appliances so numerous were brought to bear on the social, 
moral, and religious improvement of the people. And with 
what results? Not, certainly, such as could be wished. Not 
such even as in other days, when in wide districts of Scotland 
scarce a home could be found without a family altar, and in 
which open vice was little known. But while there is much to 
be ashamed of, there is much cause of gratitude to God, who 
hath not yet ceased to bless the land we live in. We live, 
however, in critical times. Our Sabbaths, the bulwark of 
Scotland’s religion, are in danger from the rising tide of 
worldliness, which subjects all to the lust of gain, and will 
profanely force its way at any sacrifice of truth and sanctity. 
Our morals are in danger of a general decline. And in these 
days, when men are disposed to look down on all ante- 
cedents of the past, and to exult in the consciousness of 
superior power and wisdom, Churchmen, as if in the dotage 
of a second childhood, have begun to crave for the puerilities 
of ritualism, like hoary sires betaking themselves to the use 
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of their nursery toys. To what result these tendencies shall 
bring the land we live in some future historian shall record. 

But, with all its drawbacks, many are the privileges and 
great the responsibility of those who dwell in our native land. 
We have peace within all our borders. No great sacrifices 
are required to secure religious freedom. Civil liberty is 
enjoyed to an extent unknown in many other nations, and 
to which even the aspirations of the past failed to rise, 
Law is righteously administered ; education is brought within 
reach of the poorest of the people; and in all our dwellings 
might be found the precious Word of God. Oh that we were 
wise to prize our privileges and to acquit ourselves of our 
high responsibility ! The blessing of the Most High is what 
Scotland needs. This alone could make her truly rich. This 
alone can save her from her perils. This alone could have 
made her what she once became, and secured the continuance 
of her prosperity. Whatever may betide her in the age next 
to come, I love to think of her, on some bright future day, 
emerging with all the nations of the earth from the darkness 
and the storms of ante-millennial times, into the brightness 
and the calm of many ages of blessedness, receiving on her 
bosom the light of heavenly favour and the dew of heavenly 
grace, till a verdure richer than ever clothed her shall cover 
her all over, and fruits of righteousness shall grow through- 
out all her borders, such as are befitting the very garden of 
the Lord. — 


| (TV.) 
SOCIETY EXAMINED BY CONIC SECTIONS. 


Society isacone. It is so inthiscountry. The lower classes 
form its base. The area covered by them is wider than that 
occupied by the middle classes, who are next above. Further 
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up, the structure gets narrower, till you reach at last the 
Sovereign at the top. As we move in thought over the social 
cone, we are in contact with the essentials of society. All 
throughout we find man rational, immortal, and responsible, 
Man is so at the lowest circle, and also at the highest circle, 
and all throughout. We find, moreover, everywhere the same 
elements of moral character, the same sources and motives of 
action. One spiritual malady affects all. Sin asserts its 
presence and its power everywhere. The same aversion to 
the Divine pervades all. And specimens of true Christianity 
are also generically the same. Grace is the same whether 
planted in the breast of the peasant or the peer. From the 
same source it comes to all—the same transformation it effects, 
and its eternal results are in every case equally precious. How 
trivial when examined in the light that shines from beyond - 
the grave are the distinctions of society! I would not forget 
this, but neither would I overlook these distinctions, I am 
no leveller. I am no Chartist. I respect every arrangement 
that is stamped with the seal of Heaven. I accept the divisions 
of society into classes as of Divine appointment. I do not 
expect all to be rich; I do not wish all to be poor. I may 
be disgusted with the pride of a man who has wealth and 
position, but who in respect of morals and intelligence is 
deserving only of contempt; but so far as his position is 
given to him by the providence of God, my disrespect for 
the man must not lead me to foster a prejudice against the 
rank which he holds. . . . ’Tis sad to think of society as one 
body, to look over its resources and to be assured of their 
sufficiency to meet the wants of all, and yet to observe so 
many ground to the dust with poverty. If an individual 
were attired to represent society as it is, how would he 
appear? On his head would be a crown of gold, his shoulders 
would be clothed in ermine, cloth of finest texture would 
invest him downwards to his loins, his limbs down to his 
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ankles would be most comfortably covered; but, under all, 
his feet would be seen naked, filthy, sore, and bleeding. You 
could not, as you looked on him, but wish that some of the 
money laid out on the crown and ermine had been expended 
for the comfort of the feet. But neither could you resist the 
conviction that you would find him to be a very unmanage- 
able being if you would urge him to a readjustment of his 
attire. It would be easy, if you had your own way of it, to 
give to that body comfortable clothing all over, without re- 
quiring aught except what you found already on it. But 
would you find it so easy to persuade one who chose to dress 
in that way to act according to your directions? Still more 
unmanageable, in the hands of. philanthropists, is the social 
body ; and though there be enough to secure comfort to all, 
poverty and oppression are still in the land. 

There never was a time when more attention was directed to 
and more was actually being done for, the poor and the outcasts 
of society than in these days. And yet the evil seems to be 
growing. There must surely be some misdirection of effort, 
or we have failed to reach the main source of the evil. Social 


science is at a nonplus, Legislation has grievously failed. 


The springs of charity are almost exhausted. A feeling of 
hopelessness oppresses the heart that kindly considereth 
the poor. | 

By common consent intemperance is regarded as the monster 
evil among the lower classes of society. Much of the poverty 
and many of the crimes of the people are the result of this 
debasing vice. I despair of its progress being arrested until 
a new mode of dealing with it has been adopted. The 
drunkard should be treated as a criminal and dangerous 
member of society. Society should have protection. from his 
fits of madness. There should be an inebriate as well as a 
lunatic asylum in each district of the country. Lunacy 
makes its victim dangerous, but madness is not in itself a sin, 
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though it is not infrequently the fruit of it. Drunkenness 
makes a man dangerous, and it is a sin as well. Surely, then, 
all the more ought the proved drunkard to be confined. The 
vice would thus be branded, and would receive a check which 
all other appliances have failed to give it. 

In meeting the wants of the poor sufficient care has not 
been taken, neither to brand nor to spoil them by our 
charities. We immure our paupers in poorhouses, which are 


to many of them as prisons, punishing their poverty as if it 


were a crime, while we allow the dangerous and criminal 
drunkard to go at large. We sometimes, too, provide. com- 
forts for the head of the family, while neglecting, and tempt- 
ing him also to neglect, all the members of his household, and 
thus outraging the divine institution of the family. These 
things ought not so to be. 

It was a sad necessity, if necessity it was, which imposed a 
poor-law on our native land. Perhaps it was unavoidable. 
But oh how it dried: up the springs of kindness from which 
the poor were freely supplied before, and in a measure 
which occasioned less complaint than now! How it severed the 
poor from the hearts of those above them, making them a 
burden grievous to be borne, instead of the objects of spon- 
taneous charity! And how it extinguished the manly desire 
of independence which, once aday, was not infrequent in 
the breasts of the Scottish poor, and which moved them to 
honourable industry. 

But the only panacea for all the ills of society is the 
gospel of the grace of God, which, bringing salvation to all 
men, teacheth them to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and to live soberly, righteously, and godly in a present evil 
world. Some may say, “It is in our land, and yet the evils 
abound, and therefore it cannot be the panacea which it is 
affirmed to be,” Still, I insist it is a panacea which has 
never failed, and never shall. But it must be applied in order 
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to be effectual. Show me a man to whom it has been applied, 
and I engage to prove that he lives soberly, righteously, and 
godly. Show me a society composed of such members, and I 
will show you order, virtue, and contentment pervading it 
throughout. Alas that the search is vain for such a scene 
in the present state of things on earth! But if I cannot 
find an evangelised community as I look over the age that 
now is, I turn a wistful and expecting eye, in prophetic light, 
to a future time, when-the gospel, applied with power Divine, 
shall have transformed the nations of the world into righteous 
and peaceful communities, who, by overflowing virtuousness 
and love, shall have swept both open vice and branded 
pauperism from the face of all the earth. 


(V.) 
SHAMS. 


AFTER describing the various shams of society, the lecture 
concludes thus :— , | 

‘IT am now to pass to a more serious theme. There is the 
Christian sham, and of this there are more counterfeits than 
of any other. I am to point only toafew. The labelled— 
the prattling—the bustling—the buckram—and the plastic. 

The labelled counterfeit bears the name, and has naught 
else besides. ‘‘ We are all Christians in this land,’’ say some. 
They simply mean that we are not heathens who never read 
a Bible nor heard the gospel. This, in the estimation of not 
a few, suffices; as if to stick a label bearing the name of 
an elaborate piece of furniture upon the gnarled old tree 
would transform it at once into that whose name it bears. 
The name and no more! Of what avail is this? It does 
add to responsibility, but it cannot change character, secure 
availing privilege, nor adjust your relation to God, nor 
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brighten your prospect for eternity. They have printed the 
name “Invincible” on one of our ships of war, but she may 
be the very first to sink under the fire of the foe. 

The pratiling counterfeit thinks that religion is of no use 
except as a thing to speak about. All he desiderates is some- 
thing for his tongue to do in parrot prattle about Scripture 
themes. He is just like a man who has filled his mouth 
with fluid which he will not swallow, and whose cheek you 
cannot touch without his spurting in your face, So this 
man, never caring to have down in his heart the trans- 
forming power of things Divine, has lapped as much know- 
ledge as makes him a fluent talker about things which he 
has never truly believed and felt. Of all repulsive things, 
there is nothing I shrink more from than a religious talk 
with one who is careful to be pious only in his words. 

The bustling counterfeit is active. You can scarcely give 
him too much todo. With his confidence in himself unbroken, 
and unthinking of what the spirit and aim of Christian service 
should be, he is ready to lay his hand to any work, however 
high. He can rush to it from the midst of worldly business. 
He has equal readiness for either kind of work. Not because 
he brings the spiritual motive to the secular business, but 
because he is not afraid to bring the secular spirit to the 
Christian work. How much these will do if they can only be 
observed, and if they themselves and others think that they 
are doing well ! | : 

The buckram counterfeit thinks that a certain routine of 
service will earn for him a right to be reckoned as a Christian. 
Men by being in a certain spot, in a certain association, 
following certain rules, muttering certain words, and postur- 
ing in certain attitudes, becoming Christians | Surely the 
men who think so are in the very idiocy of spiritual folly. 
And yet of all they are the most bigoted. None so right as 
they—none right at all but they! By costly clothing do they 
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expect to cure their sick; by daubing the leper with paint do 
they expect to remove his uncleanness; by polishing the bark 
of the dead old tree do they expect to make it living, green, and 
fruitful? No, But they do what is a thousandfold more 
foolish and disastrous—they expect by mere bodily service to 
save a soul which only Divine blood could redeem and only 
Divine power can renew. 

The plastic counterfeit seems to be so far right in his views, 
and he seems somewhat earnest and devout as well. But oh 


how yielding! There is no backbone of firm purpose in him. » 


He is a molluscous creature. He bends to the influence of 
the hour, whatever it may be. Christians think they have 
him as a brother when he is with them, and worldlings think 
him theirs when he is their companion. A little moistening 
flattery can make this man of plaster yield to the impress of 
any hand that attempts to mould him. An impulsive, fitful 
being, he is frivolous and earnest by turns. ‘“ Unstable as 
water, he cannot prevail.” 

But amidst multiform deceptions let us not be so unsettled 
as to think that there is nothing genuine and that none are 
true. There is a word, to be believed, which cannot fail; 
there is an arm, on which to lean, that cannot weary ; there is 
friendship, in which to trust, that cannot change; there is a 
hope, too, which cannot be disappointed ; there is a life which 
cannot die; and there is a benefit which cannot end. Towards 
these let our intensest desires be moving us. In faith let us 
lay hold of Him in whose Person Divine glory is blended with 
the beauty of a perfect man, who holds a Divine commission 
for the saving of the lost, who hath in His blood Divine merit 
availing as a ransom for the guilty, in whom there is a 
fulness of Divine grace intended for the unworthy poor, and 
who wields Divine power which can save to the uttermost. 
Let us cleave to Him, for He is both the truth and the life. 
Let us serve Him with a true heart which never can repent 
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of having chosen Him as Master. And from the paths of 
truth, in which He guides His followers, let us in desire and 
hope lift up our eyes to the heaven which only those who 
love the truth go into, to find all around them true, and 
pure, and blessed, while from the Great White Throne shines a 
light, discovering the presence of the true God as the fountain 
of a blessedness which shall never end. The righteous nation 
which keepeth the truth shall enter thither, and there shall 
all the saints find a true home for ever. Then, and not till 
- then, shall all deceptions disappear. Truth alone shall enter 
through these everlasting gates, Against all who believe and 
love a lie shall they be for ever closed. And the grand reality 
of purity and bliss within them shall be the full growth of 
that germ of truth which regenerating power produced, and is 
the ripened fruit of that word of truth taken into his heart 
by him who believed the Gospel and received the Christ of 
God. Oh let us have done with all tinsel that glitters but 
to deceive! All that hides the real let us at once shake off. 
Let us cherish no lie in our heart, and let us wear no disguise 
in our profession. Let us be anxious to be true, and then 
only can we aim at the great, the pure, the blessed. And let 
us be true at once, Let us be true to ourselves without delay 
in accepting the description of us given by Him who cannot 
lie, and the position assigned to us by Him who cannot err. 
Let us be true to Him in according to Him the office which, 
as Saviour, He claims, and the place of authority which, as 
Master, He demands. Thus, and thus alone, shall we have our 
eternal interests secured by the steadfastness of eternal truth, 
and have before our eye a prospect with brightness in which 
there is no deception, and on which no cloud can ever rest, 
and with peace whose blissfulness is perfect, and whose calm 
no trouble can disturb for ever. 
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(VL) 
‘‘BIGOT” A NAME AND A NICKNAME. 


. . To some minds any man will seem a bigot who 
yields the homage of a simple faith to the revealed truth of 
God. Men who have never tried to forecast their own 


eternal future, who have been ever rudely suppressing their | 


consciousness of immortality and their conscience of sin, who 
imagine all that is knowable to be within the reach of un- 
aided reason, and who, in the pride of intellect, boast of their 
achievements in the acquisition of knowledge, treat with 
contempt the love of Bible themes and the belief of Bible 
verities which dispose the Christian to cleave as with a 
death-grasp to the Word of God. What sympathy can these 
have with the man who, conscious of immortality and of sin, 
has looked in the light of truth on his relation to the Judge 
of all, and who in the normal condition of his sinful being 
finds no element of hope, but who in the light of Gospel 


truth has seen a provision, bright with the lustre of a glory 


manifestly Divine, fraught with the bounty of a love which 
only God could cherish, and adapted to his wants by a wisdom 
that must be infinite, which with unsuspecting confidence he 
cordially embraces, as his quickened soul realises as from 
heaven the voice that calls him to partake and live for ever. 
Can we wonder that that man should seem to the trifling 
sceptic a very bigot, as he refuses to quit his hold of what 
he grasps in the hand of faith? It is all to him. It is as 
nothing to the other. 

But it ill befits the infidel either to mock or to pity this 
simple believer. In any case the latter has an immense 
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advantage over the former. Meantime he has joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory which the other has never tasted, and 
after losing this happiness all his life, the sceptic, when he 
dies, can possibly gain nothing. 

Were names rightly applied, the infidel would be called 
the Bigot. There is not on earth a greater bigot than he. 
He must believe more than any other, and he must believe 
this without the shadow of a shade of good reason for his 
faith. He has by far the hardest task of believing to per- 
form. He must believe that there are no such realities after 
death as an eternal heaven and an eternal hell, while refusing 
the information God gives regarding them, and having no 
other source of knowledge whatever. He must believe that 
he is quite competent to judge whether God should reveal 
His will to men, and in what form this should be done, if 
done at all; and judging that He hath not given such a 
revelation, he stakes all on that verdict. He must believe 


_ that all who ever received the Word of God as true were 


deluded, and concludes that they made no gain by faith, 
although he has no knowledge whatever of their present 
state. The man who believes all this has gone through the 
hardest of all tasks. He who, under the pretence of believing 
nothing, believes all this, and will not but believe it, though. . 
there is absolutely nothing to support his faith, is of all 
bigots the most bigoted... . 

In times such as ours it is easy to seem a bigot, if one 
keeps a firm hold of truth, and is careful to have the seal of 
Heaven on his hope. No Christian can be true and faithful 
now-a-days on whose brow the world shall not brand the name 
of bigot. But let him bear it. It is'a mark of honour, though 
intended to be a brand of shame. It proves him to be an 
associate of the men of whom the world was not worthy, but 
who, under the world’s lash, did more for the world’s good 
than all besides. The world ever suffers by the men it honowrs. 
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The men of mercy to it are the men it hates. ‘Ah, these old 
Covenanters of our native land were stern bigots in their day. 
Tt was well for Scotland that they were. They could part 
with their lives, but they could not sell the truth. They would 
yield all for conscience, but they would yield nought to despots. 
They could bear to suffer and to die, but they were afraid to 
sin. It was this bigotry which won its liberty for their native 
land. The legacy bequeathed to it by these men of faith, 
whose only home was oft the mountain cavern, and to whom 
the snow was oft the only winding-sheet which wrapped their 
bodies when they had given their lives for Christ, was a richer 
boon than all ever given to it by the kings who occupied its 
throne, and by all the men of title and of wealth who owned 
its acres. Oh yes, they were bigots these, in the judgment 
of scoffing sceptics and of ruthless persecutors, and not all 
the piles they could kindle could burn their bigotry out of 
them. 
And these were stern bigots, too, according to the world’s 


\ estimate, who headed the crusade against Antichrist, when, 


at the era of the Reformation, a fire from Heaven had kindled 
in their hearts the love of truth. It was by unflinching resolu- 
tion, induced by living faith, these men overcame in the times 


_ of stern trial in which they unfurled their banner in the name 


of God. A pliant Melanchthon would have bartered the 
gospel for peace—the ‘stern courage of a Luther was needed 
to prevent the sacrifice. In every age, from the beginning, 
when the cause of truth emerged triumphant from the din 
and dust of controversy, the victory was won by a band of 
bigots who were sworn to its defence. 

There is need now of the men whom the world calls bigots. 
Men of grasp less firm and of love less fervent will do little 
for the cause of truth and for the best interests of humanity. 
Other men than these will even barter their own eternal 


prospects for the honour which comes from-men and for the 
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ease which is won by compromise. How many such as these 
there are, even in the Churches, and even there in the van, 
who boast of a charity which is indiscriminate in its regards, 
of a sentiment that refuses the form which the truth imposes, 
and who have learned from the worldling his scorn of all 
seriousness, his contempt for all scrupulousness of conscience, 
and his sneers at the religion which is sustained by intercourse 
with Heaven! These have their followers. A widespread _ 
movement has begun away from vital religion, fixed beliefs, 
and holy living. The Churches are moving with the current. 
The time may be fast approaching when the one alternative 
shall be living faith or open scepticism. A tide which few 
seem careful to resist is bearing us on to such a crisis. How 
the result may tell on Churches, communities, and individuals 
we cannot now forecast, nor can we attempt to conjecture 
without sadness of feeling. But an assured victory is the 
destiny of the cause of truth. Till the hour of its triumph 
shall have come, all who have linked their interests to the 
chariot of the gospel shall find themselves a diminishing band 
as they advance, their loneliness of feeling deepening as 
former friendships wane into neglect, coldness is changed _ 
into scorn, and contempt passes into bitter enmity; and 
they can follow the cause of truth only amidst the scoffs: of 
unbelievers and the shafts of persecutors. 

But let no lover of the truth—let none whose eye ever rested 
on the hope of the gospel—turn craven-hearted back from 
trial. To fall in the cause of truth is but to rise in the 
kingdom of glory. To be trampled under foot till crushed 
dead by the heel of persecution is but to have the prison 
broken open, that the ransomed spirit may pass from bondage 
toa throne. And in his saddest hour let not the sufferer for 
truth refuse the joy which glimpses of prophetic light bring 
to his heart as they break through the clouds of present trial. 
His King shall triumph in His cause on earth, and His friends 
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shall share His glory. All nations shall touch His sceptre. 
The old strongholds of unbelief shall be levelled in the dust, 
Iniquity shall hide its face ashamed. ‘Truth, as revealed from 
Heaven, shall receive universal homage, and be glorious in the 
halo of its blissful triumphs before the eyes of all. 


(VIL) 
FREEDOM OF THOUGHT. 


AFTER proving that in the case of intelligent and responsible 
beings, true freedom of thought is that which is most in 
accordance with the revealed mind of God, the lecture ends 
with the following practical remarks :— 

All I could attempt in a lecture of an hour is to have 
indicated the lines which mark the limits of that freedom to 
which, in the sphere of religion, men may lay claim in their 
relation to God. The most common form of a claim to freedom 
of thought in reference to religious truth is the craving to be 
free from having to think of it at all. This is the mad cry of 
the heart that hates the things of God. Fallen angels would 
fain have this freedom, but they cannot reach it. Their 
enmity and their despair combine to beget this desire. Yet 
they cannot ignore what they hate and what they dread, and 
it is their misery that they cannot. But for a short season 
men may ignore what they dislike and dread, and their so doing 
they regard as freedom. Freedom! to be in such a case‘as to 
choose not and to dare not to think of the Divine. Freedom ! 
to grope in the dark outside the glories of Divine Revelation. 
Is that man free who can live at ease in a hovel of poverty and 
filth only when he thinks not of a noble home from which he 
is a guilty outcast 7 

Freedom of thought in the sphere of religion is not what is 
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commonly called “ Freethinking.” To think as [I list is not 
to think freely. This is slavery, not liberty. And yet how 
many regard it as abjectness to yield to the authority of 
Revelation! They crave to be free from the trammels of 
Scripture. Reason and conscience must be their only guides. 
They claim to have the standard of truth, and the power to 
judge of it, within themselves. To be biblical is in their view 
tobe enslaved. They refuse the restraint the Bible imposes 
on their thought, feeling, and action. Because they do so they 
think they are free. Free! while refusing to follow the only 
light that can guide out of darkness and out of bondage. Free! 
as that maniac is free who, having broken the shackles that 
fettered him down in a corner of his cell, is free to move wildly 
over the little area within the walls that enclose him. What 
a pitiable affectation is his as he struts over his narrow beat ! 
Yet not so pitiable is he, in his boast of freedom, as is the man 
who, refusing to pass out into the Divine sphere of truth, under 
Divine guidance, glories in being free to move unrestrained 
within the sphere of his own unaided conceptions which sin 
has narrowed and darkened into a dungeon! . . 

There is at a certain stage in the history of every wake 
ful intellect a competition between the claims of Reason and 
the claims of Scripture. Scripture, fraught with the miracu- 
lous element, and enunciating doctrines containing mysteries 
that cannot be anticipated or solved by. reason, is re jected 
just because of the humiliation of the pride of intellect which 
the reception of it as true implies. And the pride of 
intellect is often active where there is very little intellect of 
which to be proud. A very narrow pedestal suffices for this 
paltry idol. But, as is not unusual, it is imperious though 
puny. In deference to its dignity, it demands that the 
miraculous history and the spiritual doctrine be repudiated. 
These seem to narrow the sphere of reason, and they must 
therefore be removed. The limitation they impose is decried 
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as bondage, Faith and reason are thus placed in antagonism. 
But faith is really the highest exercise of reason. It is the 
wise and dutiful homage of the creature to God. It is reason 
laying itself in His hand, to be raised into the sphere of the 
spiritual and divine, to behold the wonders and to enjoy the 
pleasures which, in infinite profusion, are there spread out in 
the light of God. 

Moreover, eailéns of thought is claimed by those who 
profess faith in Scripture, but seek emancipation from creeds 
or formulated statements of. inspired truth. This revolt 
against creeds and systems of doctrines assumes the guise 
of respecting only that which is divine. They will not be 
trammelled by confessions drawn up by men—they claim a 
right to drink directly from the fountain of Scripture. They 
would pass men that they may reach God. “ Divine revela- 
tion,” not human dogma, is their cry. This is specious. But 
it is not the glitter of genuine gold that makes it so. This 
protest against confessions, instead of being a genuine utter- 
ance of respect for the divme as compared with the human, 
springs, not infrequently, from the very opposite feeling. 
So long as doctrines are left lying on the pages of Scripture 
they do not interfere with our trains of thought, our phases 
of feeling, and our lines of action, It is when they are 


formulated in distinct propositions that they come into close: 


contact with us. 

It is what is Divine in the human statement of truth that 
is obnoxious, It is the demand for faith in the truth of 
God that is resented, and the precision and authority with 
which that is required, I can wander through a wood, and 
though trees surround me they do not stop my progress. 
I can move as I please by passing round them. But a few 
branches taken thence can form an enclosure which I feel 
to be a prison. Even so, while no definite propositions are 
deduced from Scripture and used as tests of our belief, we 
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can have for our minds the dangerous liberty of unrestraint. 
A profession of regard for the Bible as a whole, and of its 
being one’s only creed, may consist with using no part of it 
as a rule either of faith or practice. And is there honesty 
in this professed zeal for Scripture at the expense of con- 
fessions? If there is such deference to Scripture as is pro- 
fessed, why is there such an aversion to systematise its 
revelations? The truth is, that men like to leave the truths 
of Scripture embedded where they are, lest they might be 
used as a test wherewith to try their beliefs. They wish to 
be allowed to think as they please. Confessions are to them 
most troublesome things; not because they interpose between 
them and Scripture, but because they show when they depart 
from it; for they present in a distinct, definite, articulate 
form the truths of Scripture before them. This movement 
against confessions just arises from men’s aversion to think 
according to the mind of God. It is the old atheistic revolt 
in its first upheavings, though the covering surface has not 
yet been broken. : 

And not only among inguirers after truth do we find this 
impatience of system, but also in the accredited religious com- 
munity, and even in the case of some who claim to be the 
leaders of thought within the Church. Men there are, indeed, 
of truth and of might in the various Churches—men who will 
“ buy the truth and sell it not.” But there are, nevertheless, 
indications of waning loyalty to the Word of God—a yielding 
to the haste and unsteadfastness of the times, a straining after 
novelty and excitement, an impatience of system, a dreamy 
expectancy of some bright futurity, and the flippancy of self- 
conceit. In short, all the symptoms of the plague by which 
the.age is smitten, appear, to a careful diagnosis, in a séc- 
tion of the Church itself. There is already a drifting from 
old moorings merely for the gratification of some fancied 
progress. A perilous adventure voyage in search of reli- 
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gious novelties in faith and worship has begun, which cannot 
be regarded without alarm. The jubilations which attend the 
first conscious movement seawards are already heard, and a 
scornful laugh is already flung at the slow ones who still lie 
at anchor. lt may be impossible to forecast the issue of this 
dalliant licentiousness of thought within the Church in these 
days. If the expectations of some who claim to be par excel- 
lence the thinkers of the Church shall be justified by the result, 
a disastrous future is before us. The Church current which 
these direct is but an offshoot from the age-stream beyond it, 
moving now in a parallel direction, and whichy if it spread and 
dominate within the Church, shall bear away at length, in the 
channel of the parent-flood—as a drift of fragments with 
which unbelief shall make sport—our abandoned testimony 
for the truth of God ! | 





— 
—— 


— 





Notrt.—The accompanying letter—which came to hand on 
the eve of publication—will, we think, be regarded, both on 
account of its contents and the eminence of the writer, as fitly 


closing this volume. 
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